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TO 

MY  HONORED  AND  BELOVED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST, 

OF   EVERY   NAME. 

I  am  induced  to  dedicate  this  work  to  yon,  because  its  subject  is  one  in 
which  you  all  have  a  deep  and  common  interest.  You  will  doubtless  observe 
that  I  do  not  address  you  as  a  controversialist,  aiming  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  any  existing  theological  party,  but  simply  as  a  Christian  brother, 
endeavoring  to  remove  the  causes  of  paralysis  and  division  from  our 
common  Christianity,  and  thus  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church 
as  a  whole.  I  think  also  that  you  will  not  deny  that  the  issue  which 
I  present  to  you  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  deserve  and  demand  your 
candid  and  dhrcful  consideration.  The  great  conflict  of  which  I  speak 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  prominent  and  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  church.  So  great  a  fact  must  have  an  adequate  cause.  Moreover, 
a  c:iuse  powerful  enough  to  produce,  for  so  many  centuries,  such  stu- 
pendous results,  must  also  be  powerful  enough  seriously  to  aflfect  the 
adnptiitifin  of  Christianity,  as  a  system,  to  accomplish  all  that  is  iu- 
V'llvel  in  the  grejit  work  of  the  conversion  of  the  world.  It  is  not  enough 
th:it  the  existing  system  can  do  gome  good,  or  even  much  good  ;  we  need 
n  wj  ■it<'m  that  shall  give  us  the  power  intelligently  to  meet  and  logically 
tu  solve  all  of  the  great  religious  and  social  problems  which  we  are  ciillcd 
»«n  to  cncuuuter  in  tliegrcHt  work  of  converting  the  world,  and  thoroughly 
r*."'r;rniizlng  human  society;  for  this  work  is  not  to  be  done,  even  in 
].:rt,  ]>y  inGdel  philosophy,  but  solely  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  its 
jiiiritr  and  power,  as  applicnl  to  all  the  reljitions  of  human  society. 

Animated  by  these  considerations,  I  have  endeavorc<l  to  pomt  out,  as 
tlie  c;iii?e  of  the  conflict,  an  clement  foreign  to  the  system,  and  which 
rri*:iti.-.s  const\nt  and  powerful  tcn«lencies  to  pernicious  errors  in  philoso- 
]'!iy  and  in  doctrine,  divides  tlie  church,  depresses  the  tone  of  piety,  and 
t^ujy  piralyzes  the  energies  of  Cliristianity,  and  unfits  it  in  nccoraplish  tha 
irre^f  enterprise  which  it  haa  uwJorbikcn. 


IT  DEDICATION. 

Whaterer,  mj  Chriaimn  brethTen,  majr  be  your  ultinuiitt  coucIuuodji 
oonoemiug  the  truth  of  mj  views,  I  c&nnat  but  believe  that  every  iolelli. 
gtmt  nuQ  will  concede  that  the;  inToIys  iutereets  so  gnat  as  to  merit  a 
thorough  and  prayerful  oanuderatiou. 

Fnim  this  I  do  uot  shrink,  —  nay,  I  eameetly  deaire  it.  M;  prayer  is. 
Let  Qod  guide  hie  chnrch  into  all  truth,  aud  let  the  truth  prevail.  I  (eel 
that  such,  too,  are  the  momeatoua  relations  of  the  subject  thnt  He  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  it ;  and  that  if  ve  seek  his  guidance  in  true  bomilitj, 
and  free  from  the  power  of  prerious  oommittats,  it  vill  be  freelj  giyen. 
The  moat  profooad  Inqaii;,  condocted  nndei  his  guidance,  I  do  not  te^r. 
I  fear  nothing  but  &  partisan  spirit  and  nnital  excitement,  and  those 
narroir  and  local  Tievs  to  which  they  ^Te  rise. 

Bnt  so  gnat  is  the  poirer  and  the  gnoe  of  our  Ood  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  that  I  look  for  better  things  in  yon,  and  things  that  aocompany 
■alvatJon.  Ood  is  giving  inoreaaing  enlargenient  of  viena,  tntemal  affeo- 
tion,  and  Christian  digni^,  to  the  leading  minds  of  his  church  in  tbo 
Tarious  Christian  denomiaationi.  Moreover,  I  think  with  great  and  oon- 
■tantly  increasing  pleasure  of  that  widely-extended  circle  of  sanctified 
and  higUy-edoMted  minds,  in  every  Christian  body,  whom  it  is  my  privi- 
kge  and  honor  to  call  my  beloved  brethren  in  Christ.  I  n^ioe  in  the 
thoQght  of  their  intelleotual  and  moral  power  and  ample  resources, 
and  of  the  cheering  bet  that  they  are  all  consecrated  to  the  Berrice  of  our 
common  Lord  and  Saviour.  I  rejoice  still  more  in  the  assurance  that  we 
are  in  duly  communion  with  one  commou  Qod  and  Father,  who  is  over 
■n,  and  in  all,  and  through  aH  ;  and  that  nothing  is  too  much  fbr  us 
mutually  to  ask  (or  each  other,  and  to  expect  to  recdve  through  hia  grace, 
and  the  mighty  working  ia  us  of  the  power  of  the  divine  and  sacred  Spirit. 

Hay  He,  theretbre,  guide  yon  into  all  the  truth,  till  the  light  of  the 
noon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be 
seven-fold,  as  the  light  of  seven  days  ;  till  the  watchmen  shall  see  eye  to 
eye,  and  together  lift  up  the  voice  and  sing,  when  the  Lord  shall  turn 
back  the  captivity  of  his  people,  and  cause  alt  tbe  nations  of  the  earth  to 
r^*^  in  !>■  novation  ! 

Yours,  in  Christian  alfeotion, 

E.   BEECHER. 

Boms,  Avgva  27. 1S5&. 
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01  THB  WORK. 

Op  the  heroes  and  the  confliote  of  war  I  do  not  i»ropo6e 
to  speak.     It  were,  indeed,  a  more  exciting  theme.     The 
tivid  delineation  of  floating  banners,  flowing  plumes,  gor- 
geous apparel,  glittering  armor,  and  the  stately  march  of 
embattled  squadrons,  agreeably  stimulates  and  excites  the 
''Agination.     The  fierce  onset  of  contending  hosts,  and  the 
^utteraUe    horrors  of  the  c(mflict,   arouse  the  deepest 
^*^otions  of  the  soul. 

A  narrative  of  the  conflicts  of  minds  has  not  these  advan- 

^ges  for  popular  effect.    Such  conflicts  do  not  appeal  to  the 

^nses,  nor  stimulate  the  imagination;  nor  is  it  easy  te 

Create,  with  respect  to  them,  a  popular  excitement  which 

^hall  be  powerful  and  all-pervading.     Nevertheless,  all 

intelligent  and  thoughtful  minds  feel  in  them  an  interest 

deep  and  lasting,  even  though  it  be  less  exciting  than  tiiat 

which  is  felt,  for  a  time,  in  the  conflicts  of  war. 

Moreover,  if  in  such  inteUeetoal  conflicts  the  deep  and 
honorable  eHJOtioPB  of  the  heart  can  bo  unveiled,  the  interest 
rises,  and  often  becomes  intense. 

The  conflict  of  which  I  propose  to  write  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  in  its  deepest  recesses,  a  conflict  of  the  heart 
Not  that  ^\gasitic  /ntellectual  efforts  have  not  been  abnxii- 
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dantly  put  forth,  bnt  that  the  deepest  and  most  powerfid 
impulses  h&re  ever  been  those  of  the  heart. 

It  has,  indeed,  t^tea  assumed  a  repulsive  external  aspect 
In  die  huge  volumes  of  the  fethen,  or  of  the  scholaslia 
dimes,  it  has  been  presented  in  forms  weariBome,  and 
dproid  of  the  decfnadons  of  rhetoric  and  the  refinement* 
of  taste.  In  modem  times,  too,  the  teehnics  of  theology 
have  sometimes  rendered  it  m^terious  and  repulsive. 

Yet  beneath  all  this  there  has  always  rolled  a  deeper 
tide  of  pure  and  honorable  emotion  than  has  ever  flowed 
from  the  heart  of  man  on  any  other  tiieme ;  moreover,  the 
intellectual  a^wcts  of  the  conflict,  viewed  from  »  [voper 
point  of  vision,  have  ever  been  majestic  and  sublime. 

The  subject  of  this  conflict  has  been  the  greateBt  and 
most  affecting  that  can  interest  or  excite  the  human  mind. 
It  has  been  no  less  a  theme  than  thb  hobal  eksova- 
TiON  OF  HAN.  Through  a  long  course  of  ceatories,  th* 
ChristiBii  Korld  has  been  divided  into  qipoung  parties  oa 
this  great  question. 

On  the  one  side  have  been  the  advocates  of  that  system 
the  pecaliar  characteristio  of  which  is  the  doctrine  of  ■ 
eupeniatural  regeneration  rendered  necessuy  bj  Uie  native 
tmd  original  depravity  of  man,  and  elected  according  to  the 
eternal  purposes  of  a  divine  and  mysterious  sovereignty. 

This  system  has  always  been  ex^etically  developed  Smm 
the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  as  its  centre  and 
strength.  At  the  same  time,  however,  all  otlier  parts  of 
the  word  of  God  are  appealed  to  in  its  support  Augustine 
in  anoient,  ood  Calvin  in  modem  timee,  have  been  preemi- 
nent in  its  development  and  defence.  It  has  accordingly 
been  called  sometimee  Pauline,  at  others  Augnatinian,  and 
at  others  Calvinistic  theol(^.  It  was  substantially  the 
theology  of  the  Beformer«,  and  of  the  PorituiA.    Bj  tha 
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eonfeflrion  of  all,  it  has  exerted  great  power  on  the  destinies 
of  the  world.  Of  its  ablest  opponents,  some  have  honor* 
abljooDoeded  that  it  has  always  elevated  the  tone  of  morals 
where  it  has  prevailed.  A  leading  historian  of  this  age 
also  amoedes  that  it  has  led  the  van  in  the  conflict  for 
jx^mlar  liberty.  ''  For  a  century  and  a  half,"  says  Ban- 
croft, 'Mt  assumed  the  guardianship  of  liberty  for  the 
English  world."  ''  In  Geneva,  in  Scotland,  wherever  it 
gained  dominion,  it  invoked  intelligence  for  the  people,  and 
in  eTery  parish  planted  the  common  school." 

Tet,  in  all  ages,  ever  since  the  days  of  Gelestius,  Julian 

sod  Pelagius,  there  have  been,   in  large  numbers,  men 

%hly  estimable    for   intelligence   and    benevolence,   and 

s^imated  by  a  strong  desire  of  urging  society  onward  in 

^^©  pursuit  of  moral  excellence,  who  have,  nevertheless, 

^niestly,  perseveringly  and  with  deep  emotion,  opposed 

^'Us  system,  as  at  war  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 

^Onor  and  right,  and  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  human- 

^^jr.    In  the  wide  interval  between  these  extremes,  other  in- 

^rmediate  parties  have  arisen,  attempting  in  various  modes, 

l^nt  hitherto  without  success,  to  reconcile  the  combatants, 

Or  in  any  other  way  to  terminate  the  conflict     Indeed, 

these  intervening  parties  have  often   contended  violently 

anx>ng  themselves,  as  well  as  with  each  of  the  extreme 

parties.     The  long  duration  and  the  astonishing  vigor  of 

this  conflict  indicate  that  it  is  not  without  some  permanent 

and  powerful  cause.     I  propose,  if  possible,  to  discover  that 

cause,  and  to  state  a  mode  in  which  all  true  Christians  can, 

without  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  be  at  harmony  among 

themselves.     I  shall,  in  doing  this,  attempt  to  redeem  the 

first-named  system  from  a  just  liability  to  such  attacks  aa 

H  has  sustained,  by  showing  that  all  of  its  fundamental 
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elffiDonts  maj  be  so  stated  and  held  as  not  to  be  inoonaift* 
ent  with  the  highest  principles  of  honor  and  ri^t. 

I  propose  at  the  same  tune  to  do  iiill  justice  to  th« 
motives  and  principles  of  those  who  in  difierei^  ages  hxn 
opposed  it,  as  has  been  stated.  So  &r  sa  their  principles  of 
hooor  and  right  have  been  correct,  it  is  mj  poipose  to  vin- 
dicate and  defend  them ;  at  the  same  time,  endeavoring  to 
explain  how  it  has  happened  that  thej  have  been  broo^tt 
into  conflict  with  the  system  which  ihej  oppose.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  point  oat  a  needless  misadjnstment  of  the  parta 
of  the  system,  by  which  these  principles  have  been  bronght 
into  collision  with  the  fimdamental  &cts  on  which  it  ia 
based.  ' 

To  effect  these  purposes,  it  will  become  necessary  to  give 
a  compendious  view  of  the  various  efforts  of  the  human 
mind,  in  different  ages,  to  remove  this  antagonism.  Bnch  a 
view,  properly  ^ven,  will  exhibit  the  deep  interior  emoticoB, 
as  well  as  the  logical  and  philosophical  reasons,  of  that  great 
controversy  on  this  subject  which  has  so  long  existed,  and 
show  the  relations  of  its  various  parts  to  each  other. 

I  eameetly  desire,  if  possible,  so  to  effect  this  as  t> 
remove  the  soerbities  of  feeling  which  have  been  caosed  bj 
die  controversies  of  the  present  or  of  past  ages  on  this  sub- 
ject The  merely  logical  encounters  of  powerfdlly  developed 
iDtellectoal  systems  tend  rather  to  irritation  and  alienation 
HtBii  to  sympathy  and  confidence.  Nevertheless,  beneath 
ovary  benevolent  man's  intellectual  effi)rtB  on  this  subject 
liiere  has  been  »  deeply  a&otdng  personal  experience,  which, 
if  known,  would  show,  in  a  maimsr  adapted  to  awaken  dee^ 
sympathy,  why  he  has  reasoned  as  he  has.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  great  heart,  not  only  of  natural  honor,  but,  stiU  more, 
of  sanctified  humanity,  whioh,  from  beginning  to  end,  under- 
lies  this  momeatom  ocmtrorersy,  the  deep  workinfi^  of 


wlueh  Biiist  he  detek^Md  andiqppreQkted,  befim  the  ooolio- 
▼ersjr  can  be  properly  understood.  No  honorable  mind  oan 
see  these  workings  uncovered,  and  not  be  touched  with  deep 
emotioa  in  viewing  the  strnggles  of  our  common  humanity, 
in  endeavMing  to  roMdve  the  deepest  and  meet  momentous 
problems  of  the  present  trying  and  mysterious  system. 
This  ezperienoe  I  aim  to  unfold,  and  thus,  if  I  may,  to 
create  on  ijl  sides  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  mutna} 
iitefest^  by  pointing  out  those  benevolent  and  honorable 
impttlsfls,  and  that  Regard  to  truth, — mixed,  it  may  be,  with 
other  motives, —  by  whidi  the  various  parties  have  been 
actoatod}  and  to  produce  a  candid  and  united  efibrt  to  elimi- 
nate error,  and  to  develop  the  whole  trutL 

I  am  no  less  anxious  to  do  what  I  can  to  save  the  minds 
of  future  inquirers  firom  those  painful  and  exhausting  ccm- 
flicts  to  whidi  such  multitudes  have  be^a  ejqposed  in  ages 
past,  by  devel<qung  the  entire  range  of  the  ocmtroversy,  and 
sketching  the  outlines  of  the  whole  subject,  and  thus  show- 
ing that  from  the  greatest  diJBbmlties  there  is  always  a 
possible  relief.  I  aim,  moreover,  to  evince  that,  in  order  to 
a  firm  and  decided  defence  of  the  whde  Christian  system,  it 
is  essential  that  we  no  longer  confine  the  mind  to  those  lim- 
ited views  of  the  relations  of  the  church  of  God  in  eternity 
to  his  wiiole  kingdom,  in  which  it  has  hitherto  generally 
moved,  but  that  we  should  rather  enter  other  and  more 
extended  fields  of  thought. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  I  may  fiimish  some  small  contri- 
bution to  aid  in  advancing  the  future  triumphs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  by  showing  the  relations  of  these  more 
ext^pded  views  to  intellectual  philosophy,  education,  and  the 
proper  organization  of  the  ecclesiastical,  civil  and  social 
system. 

A  due  nffitd  to  the  friends  and  advocates  of  eertaiii 

1* 
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opinions,  which  bxve  been  long  receircd,  bat  are  hen  oon* 
trorerted,  leads  me  to  bk;  that  the  vieira  which  I  h&ve 
presented  are  not  set  forth  in  haste.  For  more  than  twenty 
years,  so  &r  as  I  could  judge,  I  have  regarded  them  as 
■ubstantiaUy  true.  But  I  have,  nevertheleea,  deemed  it  mj 
duty  often  to  review  and  recoaeider  them  in  the  light  of 
past  as  well  as  of  existing  controversies,  and  also  of  tita 
word  and  providence  of  God.  I  have  been,  moreover,  in 
part  indocqd  to  defer  tl>eir  pablioatioD  till  this  time,  hy  • 
respect  to  the  judgment  of  honored  friends.  Stall,  bowerer, 
nj  chief  motive  for  delay  has  been  a  desire  longer  to  vrat<A 
this  great  controvert  of  ages  in  its  present  develf^nnentB, 
and  even  to  its  close, —  if,  indeed,  there  should  ever  be  a 
latis&ctory  dose, —  and  to  ascertain  whether  anything  new 
oould  be  suggested  to  pn  rational  relief  and  unity  .to  the 
mind  of  the  oonunonity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mature 
my  own  thon^ts,  so  that,  if  posuble,  I  might  avoid  a  erode 
and  ill-digested  presentation  of  so  great  a  theme. 

In  reviewing  the  opinions  of  others,  I  have  nnifbrraly 
felt  that  men  who  have  honestly  labored  to  elucidate  bo  dif- 
ficult and  trying  a  subject  deserve  sympathy  and  respect, 
and  never  severity,  much  leas  ridicule,  even  if  their  results 
may  seem  to  us  in  many  respects  unreasonable  or  untrue. 
In  this  way  only  cao  a  subject  so  difficult  be  treated,  with 
any  rali<Hial  hope  of  benefiting  all  whom  it  concerns.  May 
I  not  hope  that,  if  any  shall  consider  it  their  duty  to  review 
or  to  controvert  any  of  my  (pinions,  they  will  follow  tbe 
same  general  principles  1 

Certainly,  if  any  of  my  views  are  felse,  or  any  of  my 
arguments  unsoimd,  they  can  be  thoroogbly  exposed,  and 
refuted  with  calmness,  dignity,  candor  and  kindness.  Such 
honorable  treatment  is  what  I  expect,  if  any  efibrt  shall  be 
made  to  refute  my  views.    But  if,  instead  df  this  (which  I 
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vSL  not  i&ticipete),  my  aargomentB  ahonli  be  enooontered 
vhh  invidious  remarks,  or  ridicule,  or  appeals  to  prejudice, 
fliea  there  will  be  sufficient  reason  to  conclude,  and  all 
candid  judges  will  conclude,  that  there  is  a  conscious  want 
of  anything  better  with  which  they  can  be  (qpposed. 

L  it  not,  however,  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  God,  at 
length,  will  give  to  his  people  such  fidth  in  himself,  as  the 
oolj  fobct  defender  of  the  truth,  that  they  will  practically 
beliere  that  no  degree  whatever  of  sinful  feeling  can  be  of 
anjtnul,  in  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible;  nay, 
itaif  00  fer  as  it  exists,  it  separates  the  soul  from  the  great 
source  of  life  and  of  truth,  biases  its  judgment,  and  destroys 
^  Jceenness  and  discrimination  of  its  perceptions  ? 
h  not  the  history  of  the  church,  in  all  ages,  full  of  wam- 
/'^  on  this  point?    How  prone  is  depraved  humanity 
^perfectly  sanctified,  to  be  influenced  by  such  considera- 
tions and  emotions  as  Grod  abhors !     As  hating  sin,  and 
^^^finitely  exalted  above  its  pollutions,  He  cannot  but  regard 
^Hth  utter  repulsion  any  remaining  pollutions  of  his  people. 
^e  is  entirely  free  from  the  narrowness  of  local  interests, 
^x>m  envy,  from   rivalry,  from   ambition,  from  sectarian 
prejudice,  from  national  bias,  and  from  the  errors  of  the 
age.     He  is  light.     He  dwells  in  light ;  and  the  essential 
element  of  that  light  is  love.     How,  then,  can  he  who  walks 
in  the  darkness  of  sin  commune  with  Him  ? 

He  has  assured  us,  moreover,  that  into  this  light  his 
church,  at  length,  shall  come.  To  her  it  shall  be  given  to 
pat  on  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  which  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  saints.  To  her  shall  be  given  that  full  knowledge  of 
God  which  is  implied  in  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb. 
To  her  it  shall  be  said,  ''Arise !  shine !  for  thy  light  is  come, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee  !  "  To  her  it 
ihall  be  said,  '^  The  sun  skaH  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day; 
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nei^er  for  bnghtneas  stull  tbe  nMoa  give  light  mito  tbM, 
bat  the  liori  shaU  be  unto  l^iee  an  ererlaating  light,  and 
thy  God  thy  glory.  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down ; 
neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  for  the  Iiwd  shall 
be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  ihe  days  of  thy  mooming 
shall  be  ended." 

If  such  thii^  are  near  at  hand,  may  we  not  h(^»,  or. 
rather,  believe,  that  God  will  give  to  all  <^  hie  own  petals, 
who  may  ei^tge  in  this  aiai  oth^  investigations,  so  nmch 
of  his  Sinrit  dwt  they  shall  walk  in  his  light  and  dwell  in 
his  lore) 


BOOK  1. 


THE  CONFLICT  IN  ITS  PRINCIPLES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THB    CASE    STATBB. 

If  into  a  community  bnt  little  skilled  in  the  laws  of 
^tore  and  the  principles  of  mechanics  a  steamship  were 
V>  be  introduced,  and  if  it  were  stated,  as  the  common 
traditional  direction  of  mechanics  and  philosophers,  that  the 
^wheels  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they  would  revolve  in 
opposite  directions,  it  may  be  that  the  ignorance  of  the  men 
of  that  community,  and  the  force  of  traditional  authority, 
would  induce  them,  at  first,  to  comply  with  the  direction. 
But  if,  as  would  surely  be  the  case,  it  was  found  by  experi- 
ment that,  when  the  wheels  so  adjusted  were  put  in  motion, 
the  boat,  so  far  from  obeying  her  rudder,  or  taking  an 
onward  course,  would  do  nothing  but  revolve  incessantly 
round,   without  progress, —  and,  moreover,  that  her  whole 
frame   was   unnaturally   wrenched  and    strained   by  this 
method  of  procedure,  and  that,  meantime,  she  had  no  power 
BO  to  resist  the  winds  and   currents  that  they  would  not 
drift  her  wheresoever  they  would, —  then,  in  all  probabilitjt 
^e  men  in  that  community  would  repudiate  the  traditioDfll 
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direction  whioli  tliey  had  receirad,  as  iQConsiBtent  with  He 
necessary  and  immnt&ble  laws  of  mechanics,  and  introducing 
discord  and  conflict  into  the  system  to  which  it  was  applied. 
And  if,  on  adjusting  the  wheels  ao  that  they  would  both 
revolve  in  the  same  direction,  it  was  foosd  that  the  boat 
moved  straight  on  in  obedience  to  her  rudder,  and  was  able 
to  resist  the  power  of  winds  and  currents,  they  would  feel 
abundantly  confirmed  in  their  convictitm  of  the  eeeential 
falsehood  of  the  traditional  direction ;  nor  could  any  amount 
of  authority  avail  against  this  practical  demonstration,  takea 
&om  the  working  of  the  system  iteelf. 

An  argument  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  no  less  power, 
would  rationally  arise  from  the  practical  workings  of  a  sys- 
tem of  theology,  ogfunst  onj  tradidonal  adjustment  of  its 
parts,  if  it  had  been  found,  on  trial,  to  cause  its  main  mov- 
ing powers,  in  like  manner,  to  wOTk  against  each  other, — 
thus  introducing  perpetual  internal  conflict  into  the  verj 
vitala  of  the  system. 

Ko  question  can  be  more  interesting  or  important  than 
whether  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  suoh  a  tradi- 
donal misa^ustment  has  been  introduced  into  the  current 
system  of  Christianity ;  and  whether,  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  main  moving  powers  of  the  system  have  been  made) 
from  age  to  age,  to  work  against  each  other ;  and  whether 
at  this  boar  there  is  an  internal  conflict  in  the  systam,  which 
no  wit  or  skill  of  man  can  remove  or  overcome,  till  Uie  tra- 
ditional misadjustment  from  which  it  springs  has  been  repa- 
diated.  For,  if  such  be  the  &ct,  never,  till  the  misadjust- 
ment is  removed,  will  the  moving  powers  of  the  system 
work  together, —  never,  till  then,  will  the  internal  conflict 
cease.  Whether  such  is  the  &ct  is  the  question  to  be  o(hi- 
sidered. 


CHAPTER    II. 

PRBSUMPTIVB    ARGUMENT. 

That  this  is  the  case,  we  may  derive  a  presomptiTe 
|iroof  from  the  history  of  oertain  recent  wide-spread  theo* 
logical  oontroversies  among  oorselves.  No  controversy  in 
the  theological  world  has  excited  a  deeper  interest  among 
those  who  are  repnted  —  and  that  justly  —  the  decided 
friends  of  orthodoxy,  than  that  between  those  who  are 
familiarly  called,  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  "the  Old  School"  and  *'the  New  School" 
divines.  These  terms  have,  in  themselves,  little  signifi- 
cancy.  Their  import  will  be  more  fully  disclosed  as  we 
proceed.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  New  Eng- 
land has  been  the  great  fountain-head  of  the  new  divinity, 
and  that  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton  has  been 
conceded  to  be  the  strongest  citadel  of  the  old  theology. 
The  two  denominations  among  whom  this  conflict  has  been 
most  fully  developed  have  exerted,  from  the  beginning,  a 
very  powerful  influence  in  forming  the  character  and  shap- 
ing the  destinies  of  this  nation.  The  influence  of  the  con- 
troversy has  also  extended  to  other  denominations.  If,  then, 
we  view  our  relations  as  a  nation  to  the  world,  no  one  can 
properly  say  that  this  is  merely  a  local  controversy.  Afiect- 
ing  deeply,  as  it  does,  the  religious  interests  of  this  nation, 
it  affects,  also,  those  of  the  world.  No  one  who  is  fiuniF 
iarJ^  acquainted  with  those  engaged  in  this  controversy  €> 
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deny  that  the  great  body  on  both  sides  are  enunently  pious, 
devoted,  laborious,  useful  men.  They  profess,  alike,  to  be 
followers  of  the  great  reformers,  and  to  regard  with  peculiar 
fevor  the  system  of  doctrines  developed  by  Calvin.  They 
are,  alike,  the  antagonists  of  formalism,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism,  ajid  the  advocates  of  spiritoal  religion,  of  colle- 
giate and  pi^ular  education,  of  revivals  of  religion,  and  of 
the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  age.  There  is  no  good 
reason,  therefore,  why  they  should  not  have  loved  each 
other  with  a  pare  heart  fervently,  and  no  reaaon,  bo  bras 
the  great  fundamentals  of  dodfariDe  atkd  practice  are  ood- 
oemed,  why  they  should  Dot  bare  been  perfectly  joined 
together  in  ooe  mind  and  in  (me  judgment.  Brotherly  love, 
in  its  elevated  ftnrns,  is  one  of  the  baiq>ieet  experioioes  of 
the  human  mind ;  nor  is  there  any  (ba  manifestation  at 
which  is  BKire  hwiorable  to  Qod,  <a  mwe  powertiil  to  pro- 
duce conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  How 
mnch,  then,  night  these  Ghrigtiau  brethren  have  enjoyed, 
how  much  might  they  have  himored  Qod,  how  much  might 
they  have  blessed  ih%  world,  if  they  hod  been  united  with 
the  fall  power  and  fervw  oi  ootnmon  ctHivictions  and  broth- 
erly love ! 

And  yet,  instead  of  t^,  for  years  there  hse  been  between 
them  an  incessant  controversy.  In  it,  an  incredible  amount 
of  intellect,  emotion  and  energy,  baa  been  expended.  Each 
party  has  been  filled  with  alarm  at  the  dangerons  tenden- 
cies, or  alleged  pernicious  influence,  of  some  fondly-cherished 
principles  of  the  other,  as  threatening  either  to  sabvert 
l^e  gospel  or  to  destroy  its  power.  They  have,  therefore, 
ocmBcieatiously  put.  forth  great  effinrta  to  destroy  the  influ- 
ence and  arrest  the  prt^^ress  of  each  other.  As  a  natural 
and  necessary  resnlt,  in  ihe  coarse  of  this  oontroversy  there 
iuw  been,  in  varioiu  wayi,  »  vast  amount  of  mental  aoSei- 
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big.  Pk)iis  men,  deeply  devoted  to  God,  and  earneetly 
laboring  to  effect  the  moral  renovation  and  salvation  of  their 
fellow-men,  have  been  cut  to  the  heart  by  a  keen  sense  of 
injustice,  when  suspicions  have  been  created  and  dissemi- 
nated, 3r  even  direct  charges  made,  that  they  were  unsound 
in  the  &ith,  and  dangerous  heresiarohs.  Others  have  been 
pained  and  irritated  by  the  charge  of  holding  groes  and 
exploded  absurdities,  dishonorable  to  God  and  ruinous  to 
man.  The  amount  of  influence  thus  employed  by  good  men 
to  neutraliie  each  other's  power  has  been  immense,  nor  has 
it  fidled  to  produce  its  natural  eflEects.  The  internal  strug- 
gles and  convulsions  thus  produced  in  this  large  body  of 
churches  have  wasted  an  amount  of  energy  great  almost 
beyond  imagination.  The  Presbyterian  church  has  been 
twice  rent  asunder.  The  New  England  Congregational 
churches,  incapable,  by  reason  of  their  organization,  of  such 
a  divisi<m,  have  yet  been,  in  &ct,  thrown  into  opposing  par- 
ties, and  agitated  and  torn  by  incessant  and  painful  strife. 

Meantime,  in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  spectators,  not 
fSuniliar  with  theological  debates,  religion  itself  has  been 
dishonored.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  such  eminent 
men  as  have  figured  in  these  unhappy  controversies,  on  both 
sides, —  men  who  have  had  no  superiors  in  the  land, —  have 
not  only  been  arrayed  in  strife  against  each  other,  but  have 
brought  against  each  other  charges  of  the  most  serious  and 
injurious  kind?  We  have,  by  custom,  become  familiar 
with  this  state  of  things,  and  do  not  at  once  apprehend  its 
unspeakable  evils.  But,  if  we  could  suppose  entire  confi- 
dence and  ardent  brotherly  love  to  have  existed  for  the  last 
century  among  the  leading  minds  of  these  churches,  and 
all  their  energies  consecrated  to  the  great  departments  of 
education,  religious  revivals,  and  benevolent  enterprise,  wha 
OBD  ooDoure  how  much  ffrea^  the  impulse  that  had  bow 
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given  to  the  eaose  of  God,  not  only  in  onr  own  land,  bat 
throughout  the  whole  world ! 

And  when  these  intelligent  spectaton  ask,  what  are  tlu 
pomts  on  which  these  good  men  are  so  divided,  and  in  view 
of  which  tibey  expend  so  much  enei^  in  destroying  each 
other's  power,  it  is  very  hard  to  give  a  reply  which  shall 
be  brief,  intelligible  and  aatis&ctory  to  the  common  mind. 
No  one  or  two  great,  prominent,  definite,  intelligible  sorip- 
tural  doctrinee  can  be  stated  by  which  a  fVmdamental  line  of 
dietinction  can  be  drawn  between  them.  They  profees,  in 
&ct,  to  hold  the  same  great  revealed  doctrines,  and  to  differ 
only  in  certain  modes  of  elaUng,  explaining,  and  defraiding 
them. 

Nor  are  developments  of  this  kind  limited  to  the  last  fifty 
or  one  hondred  years,  nor  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational ohnrchefl  of  this  land.  The  controversy  baa  not, 
indeed,  always  been  developed  under  its  present  names,  nor 
with  the  same  exteirt  and  syatem.  Bat  its  eesential  ele- 
ments have  existed — as  I  shall  soon  show  —  as  fiu-  back  as 
the  third  «r  fourth  century  since  Christ,  and  have  been 
developed,  in  various  forms,  in  each  euoceeding  century,  to 
this  day,  and  io  almost,  if  not  quite,  every  Christian  body. 

It  has  been,  moreover,  in  all  ages,  as  it  is  now,  a  ooutro* 
versy  among  sincere  ChrisdanB.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  en- 
tirely unlike  the  atheistie,  pantheistic,  infidel,  and  other 
oontroversies,  in  which  all  real  Christians  are  on  one  side. 
But  by  this  controversy,  in  all  ages,  as  now,  real  Ohristiana 
are  divided  against  real  Christiana. 

It  is,  also,  worthy  of  special  note,  iba.t  this  is  a  contro- 
versy in  which  no  permanent  and  radical  progress  has  as 
yet  been  made  towuds  a  final  settlement  Good  men  are 
at  this  day  as  really  and  as  thoroughly  divided  agiunst  good 
mea  as  they  ever  were.     At  one  tista,  th«  Ken  &:!u»A. 
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Theology  (so  called),  proceeding  from  New  England,  seems 
to  be  canying  all  before  it  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Then  there  is  a  division,  and  a  combination,  not  only  with- 
out, bat  also  within  New  England,  to  react  upon  it,  and  to 
restore  the  Old  School  theology  to  its  original  power.  So 
has  it  been,  in  other  ages  and  climes.  Action  and  reaction 
hare  followed  each  other,  but  no  substantial  progress  towards 
a  termination  of  the  controversy  has  ever  been  made. 

UntO  at  Bcmd  future  time  this  controversy  shall  cease,  no 

one  can  tell  how  much  it  has  weakened  and  paralyzed  the 

whole  church  of  God,  and  &tally  destroyed  its  onward  and 

impulsive  power.    Like  the  ship  supposed,  she  has  obeyed 

DO  rudder  of  universally-admitted  principle,  but  has  dnfted 

at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  controversy. 

And  yet  no  serious  suspicion  seems  ever  to  have  been 
awakened,  that,  after  all,  the  difficulty  lies,  not  in  the  alleged 
points  of  difference,  but  in  some  false  adjustment,  in  which 
both  parties  agree,  and  by  which  the  great  moving  powers 
of  the  system  have  been  made  to  act  against  each  other ;  and 
that,  until  this  &lse  adjustment  is  removed,  there  is  a  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  conflict  in  the  system  itself. 

Is  it  not  time,  then,  to  consider  this  aspect  of  the  case  ? 
Is  not  such  a  thing  supposable?  And  doestiot  this  endless 
conflict  of  good  men,  with  no  progress,  and  no  result  but  to 
cripple  and  neutralize  each  other,  render  the  supposition  in 
no  small  degree  probable  ? 

Such  probability,  however,  is  not  all  the  evidence  that 
the  case  demands,  nor,  happily,  is  it  all  that  exists.  It  is 
possible,  not  only  to  show  what  are  the  two  great  moving 
powers  of  Christianity,  but,  also,  to  prove  that  they  have 
been  so  adjusted  that  they  do,  in  feet,  work  against  each 
other,  and  thus  produce  necessary  division  and  conflict  in 
ibe  Bjetem.     Of  this  it  now  remains  to  adduce  the  proo£ 


GHAPIEB   III. 

IHB    ICOTIHa    POWSHS    OF    CHKISIIAKITT. 

Bt  the  Dwviog  poirera  of  GlmatiMUty,  I  vaanx  tbiw 
traUu  wbicb  in  pracdoe  are  of  fiuduneQlal  importaiMe  in 
the  greftt  vork  of  monl  ttaioYttioa.  Moral  Tenoratim  m 
the  greftt  practical  end  for  which  the  %ysiem  of  Christiuity 
is  designed,  and  in  wbkb  it  terminatOB.  This  wwlc  preiap- 
posea  depravit/  in  man,  and  a  ejHtem  of  means  ordained 
for  its  removal.  Christ  thus  states  his  own  riewB  of  his 
great  aim  and  end :  "  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteons,  bat 
unnera,  to  repentance.  The  Son  of  Man  is  oome  to  sedc 
and  aare  that  which  is  lost"  This  is  to  be  effected  bj  pro- 
ducing in  sinful  man  conviction  of  sin,  a  trae  and  honoiaUe 
sense  of  its  evils,  repentance  and  &ith  in  Christ  Bat  tme 
repentance  and  con&Bsion  of  sin  imply  a  convictioa  that  the 
ctmduct  of  God  towards  the  siniior  has  been,  in  all  things, 
honorable  and  right,  and  that  his  own  conduct  towards  God 
has  been  wrong,  dishonorable,  and  without  excuse.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  Uiose  ore  the  great  moving  powers  of 
Christianity  which  are  essential  in  order  to  produce  these 
results.    It  is  no  less  plun  that  they  are  the  two  following : 

1.  A  true  and  thorough  statement  of  what  is  involved  io 
the  fallen  and  ruined  condition  of  man  as  a  sinner. 

2.  A  full  development  of  the  honor,  justice,  aai  benevo- 
lence of  God,  in  all  his  deftling^  with  man,  w  msda,  «f^  in. 
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die  fiors  place,  to  free  him  from  the  charge  of  dishoiiorably 
ramiDg  them,  and  then  to  exhibit  him  as  earnestly  and 
benevc^ently  engaged  in  eflbrts  for  their  salvation,  tlm>agh 
Christ,  after  they  have  be«n  mined  by  their  own  fiuilt 

Of  these  two  moving  powers,  each  is  equally  indispens- 
able in  the  great  work  of  renovating  and  saving  man.  Till 
he  is  broTight  truly  to  see  and  deeply  to  feel  his  lost  and 
ruined  state,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  he 
will  make  no  effort  to  secore  a  salvation  of  which  he  feels 
Doneed. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  any  one  sincerely  and  honor- 
ably confess  and  repent,  if  his  views  of  God  are  such  that 
be  r^ards  him  as,  by  unjust  and  dishonorable  measures,  the 
utbor  of  his  ruin.     He  may  feel  slavish  fear,  but  he  will 
not  feel  genuine  repentance,  till  he  admits  the  charge  that 
the  entire  guilt  is  his  own,  and  believes  that  Crod  can  for- 
give him  through  Christ,  and  is  earnestly  and  benevolently 
engaged  in  efforts  for  his  salvation. 

In  these  views,  thus  generally  stated,  we  think  that  all 
true  Christians  will  agree.  They  may  differ  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  would  develop  the  truths  iQcluded  under  each 
of  these  great  heads.  But,  that  the  practical  working 
power  of  the  system  depends  upon  them,  no  one,  we  think, 
will  deny. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  great  moving  powers  of  Chris- 
tianity. These,  to  resume  our  original  comparison,  are  the 
wheels  which  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  work  harmoniously 
together,  before  Christianity  as  a  system  can  exert  its  full 
power.  These,  too,  are  the  powers  which,  as  we  propose  to 
show,  have  been  made,  by  an  unhappy  misadjustment,  to 
work  against  each  other,  and  hence  the  calamitous  results 
that  have  been  already  set  forth. 
Before  attempting  definitely  to  state  what  is  the  alleged 
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niisMljiurtinent,  it  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  prore 
that  tJie  conflict  said  to  be  caused  hj  it  really  exists,  and  is 
unavoidable  as  the  Bystem  a  now  adjusted.  This  will  be 
made  perfectly  apparent  by  a  mere  statement  of  what  is 
involved  in  a  Ml  development  of  each  of  these  greet  moving 
powers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  PBINOIPLES  07  HONOR  AND   07  RIGHT. 

What,  then,  are  the  principles  of  honor  and  of  right,  by 
which  the  condact  of  God  ought  to  be  reguUted  in  his  deal- 
ings with  his  creatures,  and  especially  with  new-created 
minds  ?  A  knowledge  of  these  is  manifestly  essential,  in 
order  to  set  forth  that  great  moving  power  of  Christianity, 
which  I  announced  as  the  second,  but  shall  consider  as  in 
in  the  order  of  nature   the  first 

This  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  full  development  of  the  honor, 
righteousness  and  benevolence  of  God  towards  his  sinful 
creatures,  so  as,  in  the  first  place,  to  fi-ee  him  firom  the 
charge  of  dishonorably  causing  their  ruin,  and  then  to 
exhibit  him  as  earnestly  and  benevolently  engaged  in  efforts, 
through  Christ,  for  their  salvation  when  lost,  so  that  he 
can  truly  say,  '^  Thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  me  is 
thy  help ! " 

The  elements  of  this  great  moving  power  of  Christianity 
are  to  be  derived  from  those  natural  judgments,  concerning 
the  principles  of  honor  and  right,  which  God  has  made  the 
human  mind  to  form  with  intuitive  certainty,  and  which  he 
designed  to  be  a  divine  disclosure  to  us  of  the  principles  by 
which  he  regulates  his  own  conduct. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  mind  of  man  is  depraved,  and 
there  maj  be  danger  in  trusting  its  unrevised  and  uncor- 
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rected  deciaions  as  to  tliese  principles,  it  ib  of  great 
importance,  for  porposes  of  reviaion,  careiolly  to  study 
those  developmc&tB.  of  benevolent,  honorable  and  just  fed- 
ings,  towards  which  the  homan  mind,  after  r^eneiaticHi, 
aod  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  found  most 
directlj  to  tend. 

The  resnlte  thus  obtaiiMd  we  are  qgain  to  rerify,  hj  oook- 
paring  them,  as  far  aa  may  be,  with  the  explicit  Btatemcnti 
of  the  word  of  God. 

Thia  great  moving  power  deserree  particular  attentaon. 
It  is  of  fundamenty  importanoe  in  Uua  w^Ie  JttveatfpdtoiL 
No  man  will  oail  in  qoestioQ  what  he  conoedai  to  be  a  red 
deoisioQ  of  God,  however  made ;  bat  tltera  have  been,  aad 
stall  are,  ^wse  who  think  so  much  more  of  the  verbal  nr- 
elations  of  God  diaa  of  any  other,  that  the  j  almost  oreriook 
tbe  &ct  that  the  foundations  of  all  possifale  knowledge 
have  been  lud  by  God  in  the  oonaoiousneai  and  the  intnitira 
pereepti<»iB  of  the  mind  itself.  F«^etfol  ol  this  taat,  ibaj 
have  often,  by  mrfbnnded  intei^n<etatioDB  of  soriptare,  dona 
violence  to  the  mind,  and  overraled  the  decisiou  made  hf 
God  himself  through  it,  aod  thea  soogbt  shelter  in  &ift 
and  mystery.  To  avert,  therefbre,  sndi  results,  I  diall 
proceed  in  the  maimer  already  suggested,  to  show  that  Htnt 
are  divmely-giveo  oonviotkos  as  to  hoDW  and  r^ht,  asd  to 
state  such  of  them  as  are  required  by  the  preseBt  di»- 


That  there  are,  then,  fnnd^mtal  judgments  c 
honor  and  right,  which  God  has  made  tlie  human  mind  to 
form  wiUi  intuitive  oertainty,  and  which  he  deeigned  to  be  a 
divine  diadosure  of  the  principles  by  which  he  regnlates 
hia  own  conduct,  has  been  extensively  held  by  leading 
divines  and  j^losopbers.  Dr.  Alexander  aayg,  "That  God, 
as  a  moral  ganstaot,  bas  incorporated  the  elements  of  hia 
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kir  into  our  ^ery  oonstitation."  He  with  great  earnest- 
Den  nmintainsy  so  his  mm  aBsnree  ns,  ''the  intnitiTe 
perceptkma  of  oraiacience  as  independent  of  every  doctrine 
of  tfaedogj,  eren  the  greatest"  Other  authorities  might 
be  quoted,  bat  it  is  better  to  rest  the  case  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  God  himself^  and  not  upon  the  decisions  of  unin- 
spired teachers.  The  doctrine  before  us  is  an  expressly 
revealed  doctrine  of  the  word  of  Qod.  Nor  has  it  been 
lerealed  incidentally,  and  in  unimportant  relations;  but 
SonsuJljj  and  as  the  basis  of  Crod's  proceedinge  in  the  most 
imporluit  ttansactioQ  of  the  present  dispensation, — a  trans- 
•etioQ  TitaUy  afR9Cting  the  interests  of  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  human  raoe.  I  refer  to  the  final  judgment  of  all 
who  haye  lived  and  died  without  a  written  revelation  of  the 
laws  of  God.  That  such  will  be  judged  and  punished  for 
their  sins,  is  distinctly  announced  by  the  Apostle  Paul 
(Rom.  2:  12,  16).  The  reason  which  justifies  this  mode 
of  proceeding  is  there  distinctly  declared  to  be,  that  God 
has  so  constituted  their  minds  that  their  intuitive  decisions 
on  que8ti<ms  of  honor  and  right  are,  in  fiict,  a  law  of  God, 
although  not  revealed  by  a  writt^  revelation.  Listen,  then, 
to  the  divine  statement : 

''  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  (revealed) 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these, 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves;  which 
show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts, —  their 
consdenee  i^bo  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the 
mean  while  accuMBg,  or  else  excusing,  one  another." 

It  is  net  deoessary  here  to  go  into  a  careful  analysis  of 
words  or  phrases,  &r  the  main  truth  which  I  am  consider-> 
ing  lies  on  the  very  &oe  of  the  passage.     God,  it  assures  j 
us,  will  jttc^  the  Gentiles  at  the  last  day,  though  tbay 
have  no  revealed  law,  ^*  Because  they  are  a  law  unto 
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ae\m,  iiUBmticb  as  the  work  of  the  Iaw  ia  written  on  tkeir 
hearts ;  that  is,  became  he  hu  bo  made  their  minds  tint 
I  standard  of  jndgment  is  disclosed  hj  their  natnnl  and 
intuitive  perceptions  and  convictionB  of  honor  aad  li^ifc 
Indeed,  so  dear  is  the  case,  that  leading  oommeataton  of 
■U  schools  coincide  in  this  interpretation. 

Prof  Hodge  ea^  in  commenting  on  the  assertioQ 
that  the  Gentiles  "do  hy  natnre  the  tilings  of  the  law," 
"  When  thejr  praotise  any  of  the  Tirtnee,  or  perform  hdj 
moral  acta,  these  acta  are  eridenoe  of  a'  moral  sense ;  thej 
show  that  the  Gentiles  hare  a  rule  of  right  and  wnmg,  and 
a  feeling  of  obligatioD ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  tbey  an 
'  a  law  unto  themselves.'  When  tiie  Gentiles  are  said  to 
do  by  nature  the  things  of  the  law,  it  is  meant  that  tiiej 
have  not  been  taught  by  others.  It  is  neitiier  by  instmo- 
tion  nor  example,  bat  by  their  own  innate  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  they  are  directed.  Having  this  natural  sense  of 
right  sad  wrong,  though  destitute  of  a  law  externally 
revealed,  thoy  are  a  law  onto  themsdvee." 

Prof.  Stuart  declares  that  tiie  import  of  the  passage,  as 
a  reply  to  the  Jew,  is,  "  Although  a  hrathen  man  has  no 
scripture  (and  in  this  Tespect  no  law),  yet  he  has  aa  itOM- 
nal  revelation  inscribed  on  his  heart,  whioh  is  a  mie  of 
life  to  him,  and  which,  if  perfeoUy  obeyed,  would  ccmfer 
justification  on  him,  as  well  and  aa  truly  as  entire  obedietMe 
to  the  wrttten  law  oould  confer  it  upon  you."  As  a  matter 
of  &ot,  however,  he  holds  that  neithw  Jew  nor  Oentile 
does  BO  obey  as  to  be  justified.  Pro£  Stoart  again 
says,  "  Those  commit  a  great  mistab  iriio  deny  that  men 
caa  h»TC  any  sense  of  nwral  duty  or  obligation  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  The  apoetle's  argument^  in 
order  to  convince  the  Gentiles  of  sin,  rests  on  a  basis 
Mtinly  difierent  from  this."    Agun,  the  sWemeiA  that 
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tin  work  of  the  law  is  written  on  tlieir  hearts  means,  in 
his  judgment,  ''  That  the  great  precepts  of  moral  duty  are 
deeply  impressed  on  onr  moral  natore,  and  coexist  with  it, 
etmi  when  it  is  unenlightened  by  special  reyelation." 

Dr.  Chalmers  says  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  in  Terse 
15,  "There  seem  here  to  be  two  distinct  proofr  of  the 
Oentiles  being  a  law  unto  themselves.  The  first  is  firom 
the  fiust  of  there  being  a  conscience  individually  at  work  in 
each  bosom,  and  deponing  either  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
actkms ;  the  second,  firom  the  &ei  of  their  accusing  or 
excusing  one  another  in  the  reasonings  or  disputes  which 
took  place  between  man  and  man.  «  ♦  ♦  Xhis  proves 
Aem  to  be  in  possession  of  a  common  rule  or  standard  of 
judging ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  law  is  actually  among 
them.  So  true  is  it,  even  in  its  application  to  the  Gentiles, 
that  there  is  a  light  which  lighteth  every  man  who  cometh 
into  the  world."  Again,  "  There  do  exist,  even  in  the 
remotest  tracks  of  paganism,  such  vestiges  of  light,  as, 
when  collected  together,  form  a  code  or  directory  of  moral 
conduct  There  are  still  to  be  found  among  them  the 
fragments  of  a  law,  which  they  never  follow  but  with  an 
approving  conscience,  and  never  violate  but  with  the  check 
of  an  opposing  remonstrance,  that  by  their  own  wilfiilness 
and  their  own  obstinacy  is  overborne, —  in  other  words,  they 
are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  their  conscience  vests  it 
with  an  authority,  by  bearing  witness  to  the  rightness  and 
obUgation  of  its  requirements." 

Thduck  remarks,  ''  By  the  law  written  on  the  heart,  Paul 
meant  the  conscience, —  that  which  constitutes  the  bond  of 
relationship  between  man  and  QoA,  and  which  discovers 
itself  as  a  sense  of  what  is  just  and  good."  Agam,  "  When 
the  Gentile  contemplated  the  law  written  within  him  as  a 
commandment  mscribed  bj  Ooi  himself  upon  his  heart,  he 
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night  {m1  himaslf  emtfld  to  obedience  by  &  teTerantial  ■«• 
of  what  is  holj.  This  feeling,  altboagh  it  did  not  gorem 
men'a  lives  among  Uie  Qreeka,  ocmee  jettnobly  fimnrd  in 
many  seDdmenti  of  Uie  tragio  poets.  To  cite  one  example, 
■ee  the  admirable  Gborns  upon  oonaoience  in  (Edipu 
TyrannoB." 

In  striking  accordance  wit^  theee  views,  Melancthoct  hag 
,  with  great  eloqoenoe  aaii,  "  Wherefore  our  decision  is  this : 
that  thoee  precepts  whic^  learned  men  hare  committed  to 
miting,  traosoribing  them  &om  the  oomnum  reaam  and 
Mmmon  feelings  of  hnman  natore,  are  to  be  aooounted  •■ 
not  lets  divine  than  tJiose  contained  in  the  tablee  given  to 
Moees ;  and,  that  it  could  not  be  the  intention  of  our  Makv 
to  enpereede,  by  a  law  graven  on  stone,  tfaat  which  is  writtoi 
by  hie  own  finger  on  the  table  of  die  heart." 

Calvin,  commenting  aa  Has  pasa^,  strmgly  enforces 
tl>e  same  views :  —  "  Since  all  nati<Mi8  are  Bpontaneondy 
inclmed  to  enact  laws  for  themselves,  it  is  too  clear  to  bs 
doubted  tiiat  there  are  certain  conceptions  of  justice  and 
right  which  exist  by  nature  in  the  minds  of  men."  "  He 
appoeea  nalnro  to  the  written  law,  meaning  that  a  natnnl 
li^t  0^  jtistace  illnminatee  the  Gentiles,  which  supplice  the 
place  of  the  law  by  which  the  Jews  are  instmcted,  so  that 
they  are  a  law  onto  themselves."     (See  Note,  p.  80.) 

Nor  have  tjieee  views  been  promnlgnted  solely  by  the 
apostle  Paol.  Oar  Savionr,  in  his  contioTaraiea  wi&  the 
Jews,  assumed  the  existence  cf  native  and  intuitive  princi- 
ples of  right, —  <rf  divine  antlioti^, —  and  si^iealed  to  them, 
and  oriled  on  hs  wtagonistB  to  do  the  suue  (Luke  13: 
07).  "  Yea,  why,  even  of  yonrsdves,  judge  ye  not  iriiat 
is  right  1"  The  systwn  of  Christ,  to  use  the  words  of 
Heoiy,  "has  reason  and  natural  conscience  on  its  side; 
jn^  if  Buo  Tonld  aSkm  UieMselTOa  the  liberty  of  judging 
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mkai  U  rights  they  would  soon  find  that  all  Christ's  pre- 
oepto  concerning  all  things  are  right"  Calvin  says,  on 
this  passage,  '^  Here  Christ  lays  open  the  source  of  the  evil, 
and  touches,  as  it  were  with  a  lancet,  the  internal  ulcer; 
they  would  not  descend  into  their  own  consciences,  and, 
before  God,  inquire  widiin  themselves  what  is  right." 

Abraham,  moreover,  in  his  plea  for  guilty  Sodom,  first 
adduced  certain  intuitive  principles  of  right,  and  then,  by  the 
appeal,  ''  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  " 
assumed  not  only  that  the  mind  of  man  was  made  intuitively 
to  perceive  the  principles  of  right,  but  also  that  God  was 
as  truly  bound  by  them  as  man ;  and  Grod  himself,  by  his 
reply,  sanctioned  the  assumption.  He  has  also  at  other 
times  sanctioned  it,  particularly  in  that  impressive  argument 
with  the  Jews,  contained  in  the  eighteenth  and  thirty-third 
chapters  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  he  appeals  to  the  natural  con- 
victioDs  of  the  human  mind  concerning  what  is  honorable 
and  right,  in  vindication  of  his  own  conduct  against  the 
cLorge  that  his  ways  were  not  equal.  The  conclusion  of  his 
argument  is  this,  '^  Are  not  my  ways  equal,  and  are  not 
your  ways  unequal?  saith  the  Lord."  Thus  he  did  not 
repudiate  the  standard  of  jud^ent  before  which  they 
sought  to  try  his  ways ;  but,  admitting  its  authority  as  a 
natural  revelation  proceeding  from  himself,  he  joined  issue 
with  them,  and  declared  that  he  could  endure  the  scrutiny, 
and  that  they  eould  not  Indeed,  it  is  the  highest,  the 
frowning  g^y  of  God,  that  he  can  thus  ''  overcome  when 
he  is  judged.-^    . 

]x  is  prpper  th^  X  shpuld  here  call  particular  attentioii 
to  the  rea(B(^l  why  I  have  so  largely  unfolded  the  scriptural 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  position  which  I  have  laid  down. 
I  luive  done  it  for  the  sake  of  prominence  and  impi 
and  fixed  attention.    It  is,  because  an  appeal  to  the 
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and  intaitiTe  prindpleo  of  honor  and  tight,  Biidi  m  I  ahsU 
Boon  have  occasion  to  make,  is  often  regarded  and  treated 
as  an  improper  and  dangeroos  Bpedee  of  rationalising.  Of 
thie  ve  may  see  striking  illustrations  before  we  eloee  Hub 
discuBsion.  I  deem  it  therefore  important — nay,  esaentia]— 
to  show  that  the  position  vhich  I  shall  hereafter  usome  s 
not  improper  rationalism,  but  a  doctrine  of  the  word  iji 
God,  as  clearljT  revealed  as  the  doctrine  of  depravity  itaelf 
God  himself  declares  that  the  IntaitiTe  perceptions  of  tin 
human  mind,  as  to  honor  and  right,  are  a  revelation  firom 
the  Creator, —  a  divine  law,  of  anpreme  and  binding 
aathority.  God  himself  enjoins  it  oa  men,  as  a  sacred  dnty, 
to  judge  by  them.  He  does  not  feel  honored  by  any 
defence  which  disregards  them.  JSay,  he  admits  that  hii 
own  conduct  is  amenable  to  judgment  by  theee  principles, 
and  defends  himself  by  an  appeal  to  the  same. 

I  admit,  indeed,  that  few  have  dared  openly  to  deny  that 
there  are  among  men  such  intuitive  principles  of  honor  and 
right ;  bnt,  nevertheless,  some,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  when 
pressed  by  their  application  to  certain  allq^  acts  of 
God,  have  denied  that  they  are  common  alike  to  God  ajul 
to  man,  and  aUke  binding  on  both.  Concerning  ibis  view, 
I  would  say,  with  emphasis,  that  it  is  a  most  nnfbnnded  and 
pernicious  position.  It  is  unfounded ;  ftr  who  has  ever 
adduced,  or  can  adduce,  any  evidence  of  its  truth']  It  if 
most  pemicious;  for  it  destroy  that  which  Tholnck  sc 
impressively  calls  "  the  bond  of  relationship  between  God 
and  man."  Indeed,  it  would  subvert  the  very  fimndationE 
of  the  goremmest  of  God.  How  oouM  we  see  or  adore 
the  glories  of  the  divine  chnncter,  how  oould  we  ever 
enter  into  rational  and  joyful  communion  with  God,  if  he 
had  BO  made  our  minds  that  our  intuitive  judgments  of 
hoaot  and  right  were,  or  oould  be,  opposed  to  bit  otbI 
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How  oonld  we  erer  correctly  jndge  of  the  honor  or  recti- 
tade  of  his  condaci,  if  the  standard  of  honor  and  rectitude 
rereakd  by  him,  in  the  structure  of  our  minds,  did  not 
agree  with  his  own  standard  on  the  same  points  ?  Such  a 
state  of  things  would  lay  the  foundation  of  necessary  and 
eternal  discord  between  him  and  us,  and  that  on  the  most 
important  of  all  practical  questions.  We  must  therefore 
of  necessity  assume,  not  only  that  there  are  judgments  con- 
cerning honor  and  right  which  Ood  has  made  the  human 
mind  to  finrm  with  intuitive  certainly,  but  that  they  are 
oommon  to  Ood  and  to  man.  This  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Bible.  To  test  any  alleged  acts  of  Ood 
by  such  principles,  is  not  improper  rationalizing.  Ood  not 
only  authorizes,  but  even  enjoins  it  as  a  sacred  duty.  To 
this  point  I  call  special  attention. 

It  is  no  less  plain,  that  whatever  these  principles  are, 
their  authority  is  supreme.  No  considerations  of  mere 
expediency  or  policy,  whether  individual  or  general,  if 
opposed  to  them,  ought  to  have  any  force ;  nor  with  God  can 
tiiey  have  any  force.  Though  there  is  above  him  neither 
judge  nor  judgment  to  wliich  he  is  responsible,  yet  he  has,  in 
his  own  mind,  an  eternal  and  immutable  law  of  honor  and 
right  which  he  cannot  disregard,  and  he  is  his  own  omnis- 
cient judge.  Should  he  not  follow  his  own  convictions  of 
honor  and  of  right,  he  could  not  retain  his  own  self-respect, 
but  would  experience  infinite  self-condemnation  and  remorse; 
he  would  be  the  most  miserable  being  in  the  universe.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  infinite  necessity  in  Ood's  own  nature  that 
he  should  obey  the  laws  of  honor  and  of  right ;  and,  beyond 
all  doubt,  he  ever  has,  and  ever  wilL  A  summary  of  these 
laws  is  nowhere  explicitly  and  systematically  set  forth  in 
the  word  of  Grod:  they  are  rather  fipom  time  to  tim# 
tsmunei,  as  eiageDoeB  occur. 


Kor,  BO  &r  as  I  know,  hu  it  been  cutemir^,  is  Mtth^ 
fertb  the  Christiaa  B/Btem,  to  attempt  any  ftnul  Btaleneat 
of  tliem.  For  thu,  obvionB  rewons  may,  in  oertam  eaBti, 
aeeonat.  Acta  hava  been  by  some  ascribed  to  God,  vhiob, 
to  say  tlie.  least,  an  at  war  with  our  oommon  ideas  tit  eqoitf 
and  honor.  In  meh  oases,  it  is  natnral,  as  fiv  as  awy  be, 
to  aToid  a  formal  statuaent  of  these  ideas. 

IS,  howsror,  the  sabjoeC  oannot  be  avoided,  tlw  aaae 
flames  tmd  to  produce  a  construned  and  onnatwal  astioD 
of  the  mind.  The  flnp^iosed  aoU  of  Qod  are  aanined  as  m 
itaadanl,  and  all  [nineiples  are  rejected  that  disagreo  widi 
tliem ;  or,  at  least,  it  is  stud  that,  though  true  widi  ra^eot 
to  man,  they  are  not  with  respect  to  Ood :  and  that  he  it  not 
bound  1^  them,  thon^  man  is.  Indeed,  this  has  been  deae 
to  a  great  extent,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  oases  of  Pascal, 
Abelard,  and  others ;  and  baa,  as  might  have  been  ocpected, 
nrealed  its  tendencies  by  its  disastrous  influences  cm  die 
mind.  An  eSbrt  to  eradicate  from  the  mind  any  real  piin- 
dple  ot  honor  and  ri^  does  violeace  to  our  inteUeotoal 
and  moral  nature.  Such  principles  cannot  be  exterminated. 
Tbef  will  protert  against  the  violnioe.  The  mind  atill 
jmrm  after  tkam,  and  oaoaot  rest  and  be  satiaSed  till  Aey 


Ihiae  ptino^dea,  so  &r  as  involosd  ia  this  iaqaiiy,  have 
laftnoos  to  the  fidlowug  psints,  among  otfaen : 

L  "Sbo  SMaetaaa  dMt  ou^t  t*  ba  mad*  bitWMD  tite 
hmossat  aad  the  guilty.  ' 

S.  ThBdirtin«tieath^9«gbttebaM^betWMBW%iMl 
mmi/Hntkm  aai  reqwnsibla  noral  dtanotw. 

&  TIm  Mktieos  and  oUigationa  that  exist  bstwsea  ffta* 
and  powerful  miadi  and  aneh  as  an  RK>r«  feeble  and  Ifnl- 
itad,  Md  c^wciaUy  betmen  the  great  s^fHnstained  Ifind 
and  Audi  aa  are  inierior  and  dec 
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4.  The  dblig&tioDs  of  the  Creator  to  new-created  beingSp 
as  to  their  orij^nal  ocnistitation,  powers,  circmnstancee,  and 
probation. 

On  all  these  points  God  has  made  the  human  mind  to 
ha?e  decided  intoitiye  conyictions  as  to  what  is  conaist- 
cBt  with  eqni^  and  honor.  These  we  are  not  violently 
to  soppress  by  preoonceiyed  theories,  or  assumed  &ctM. 
If  any  alleged  actions  of  God  oome  into  collision  with 
th.  Batud  ud  intuitive  judgments  of  the  hunum  mind 
concerning  what  is  honorable  and  right  on  the  points  speci- 
fied, there  is  better  reason  to  call  in  question  the  alleged 
tuctA  than  to  suppose  those  principles  to  be  fitlse  which  God 
has  made  the  human  mind  intuitiyely  to  recognize  as  true. 
Moreover,  we  have  divine  authority  for  so  doing ;  since,  in 
a  debate  with  the  Jews,  involving  these  points,  God  does 
not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  these  very  principles,  and  to  reason 
in  perfect  accordance  with  their  common  and  obvious  deci- 
sions. Ezek.  18:  1—4,  19,  22,  25,  29,  and  33:  11, 
17—20. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  aid  is  to  be  derived,  in 
developing  and  arranging  the  principles  of  honor  and  right, 
by  considering  those  manifestations  of  thought  and  convic- 
tion towards  which  the  human  mind,  when  regenerated  and 
sanctified,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  most 
directly  tends.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  progress 
of  true  sanctification  tends  to  make  men  unlike  God  in 
thought,  emotions  and  convictions ;  but,  rather,  to  restore 
them  more  fully  to  his  lost  image,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
that  intimate  and  perfect  communion  with  him  for  which 
the  redeemed  are  especially  designed. 

How  far  the  unregenerated  mind  can,  in  fiact,  be  per- 
verted in  its  moral  judgments  by  depravity,  I  shall  not  here 
undertake  to  decide.     But;  so  fiu:  as  there  is  a  liabili^ 

5* 
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this  kind,  it  is  plainly  rem^Ted  so  br  as  &o  mind  is  suicti  - 
fied,  and  thns  restored  to  its  nonnal  state  of  sjnipatlietia 
commonioD  with  God.  In  this  state,  its  moral  decisions 
ought  justly  to  be  r^arded  aa  more  and  more  evidently  in 
harmony  irith  those  of  Qod. 

The  nmuning  sonroe  which  I  have  specified,  from  which 
we  can  derive  aid  in  revising  and  perfecting  oar  eystematie 
enunciation  of  the  principlea  of  honor  and  right,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  incidental  assamptions  and  statements  of  the 
word  of  Ood.  Though  there  is  not,  as  has  been  remarked, 
any  complete  formal  and  systematic  view  of  this  subject 
given  in  the  Bible,  yet,  in  various  occasional  asaerti(xis  and 
incidental  statements,  God  has  clearly  set  forth  his  own 
feelings  and  views. 

The  &ct  that  so  much  leas  intellectual  effi3rt  has  ever 
been  expended  in  setting  forth  the  demands  of  lienor  and 
justice  on  God,  in  his  dealings  with  new-created  r^inds,  tban 
has  been  in  stating  and  proving  the  mined  coudf  .ton  of  man, 
is,  probably,  the  reason  that  no  public  fbrmu1ari';fl  have  ever 
made  any  explicit  statements  on  the  subject.  In  oonae- 
quertce  of  this,  and  of  the  fiict  that  it  has  not  been  common 
formally  to  discuss  it  in  systems  of  theology,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  make  full  statements  of  conceded  principles  in  t))e 
systematized  formulas  of  others,  as  I  propose  to  do  on  the 
subject  of  human  depravity.  I  shall,  on  the  other  hand, 
derive  my  statements  &om  a  careful  examination  and  con- 
sideration of  the  sources  of  evidence  already  statod,  and  then 
compare  them  with  incidents^  statements  by  others. 

KoTE.  —  I  do  Dot  qoota  ths  preaeding  ■nChara  to  Mtaation  the  paniliar 
t]Mor7  otKtj  ana  aa  (a  tba  natun  and  aetioa  ofODiuclgiioa,  butonlj  their 
gnat  oammon  doctrina,  that  God  has  ao  Duda  tlM  mind  that  U  hw  in  loini 
Wtf  iBtaHtn  fenegtitam  otboax  tad  li^^t. 


CHAPTER   V. 

8TATB1IBNT    OF    MORAL    PRIKOIPLBS. 

What,  then,  are  the  {KrincipleB  of  hoB(Mr  and  right  oa  the 
firioos  pointB  which  have  been  specified  ? 

1.  God  has  made  us  intoitiTely  to  perceive  and  feel,  and, 
therefore,  he  dso  perceives  and  feels,  that  increase  of  powers 
to  any  degree  of  magnitade  produces,  not  a  decrease,  but 
an  increase,  of  obligation  to  feel  and  act  benevolently 
towards  inferiors, — that  is,  with  an  honorable  regard  to 
their  tme  and  highest  good. 

In  proportion  as  a  mind  is  strong,  independent,  and 
abandantly  able  to  secure  its  own  welfare,  it  is  free  from 
temptations  to  be  absorbed  in  its  own  interests  and  cares, 
and  is  at  leisure  to  think  and  feel  and  plan  for  others, 
whose  welfare  is  not  thus  secure. 

Moreover,  as  the  powers  of  the  superior  mind  increase, 
he  has  the  greater  ability  to  do  good  or  evil  to  inferior 
minds.  Of  course,  his  obligation  to  use  it  for  their  good 
increases.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  his  example  increases 
as  his  powers  increase.  Of  course,  he  is  bound  by  a  propor- 
tionate obligation  to  make  it  such  as  all  can  safely  imitate. 

No  moral  principles  are  recognized  as  true  with  a  clearer 
and  more  absolute  intuition  than  those  which  I  have  now 
stated. 

How  is  it  in  the  parental  relation  ?  Do  not  all  feel  that 
Ae  guperior  powers  of  p%rentB  create  an  obligBydou  of  tte 
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most  toachiDg  and  imperaUTe  kind  towards  a  voak,  de- 
fenceless, new-born  in&nt  1  Do  not  such  enpetior  powers, 
and  tbe  fact  that  their  example  will  exert  a  controlling  influ- 
ence, sacredly  bind  them  in  all  things  so  to  ose  their  powers, 
and  regulate  their  example,  as  to  promote  the  highest  good 
of  the  young  heir  of  iciDiortaljty  who  liee  helpless  in  their 
arms  7  Would  it  not  seem  nnspeakably  horrible  to  allege 
their  superior  powen  as  a  reaaoa  for  doing  otbefwite? 

IT,  therefore,  God  gives  existence  to  inferior  and  depend- 
oit  minds,  is  he,  the  Infinite  Father,  oan  he  he,  nnda  tHj 
other  or  difierent  obligatiom  t  Does  be  desire  ua  to  think 
of  him  aa  not  tenderly  aSect«d,  and  not  bound  by  the  appeal 
made  to  him  by  a  new-created  mind,  in  view  of  the  fflarful 
etomity  that  spreads  out  befwe  him,  so  to  exert  his  infinite 
powers,  and  so  to  order  his  infinite  example,  as  diall  most 
entirely  tend  to  promote  his  eternal  good  1  Does  not  ev»f 
intuitive  conviction,  every  honorable  impulse  of  a  b^ievoleiit 
mind,  call  for  such  an  assuranoe  concerning  God,  in  order 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  character  t  Is  not  this  the  dividing 
line  between  the  divine  and  the  sataoio  spirit  1  Wh^  in 
this  world,  those  who  have  gained  wealth,  knowledge  aad 
power,  separate  themselves  in  feeling  and  sympathy  &om 
the  poor,  ignorant  uid  weak,  and  form  select  and  exclnuve 
ffircles,  as  if  their  superior  powers  and  advantages  imposed 
OD  them  no  obligation  to  sympathiie  with  the  sufierings 
ud  promote  the  welfare  of  those  below  them,  can  anything 
more  perfectly  illustrate  the  satanio  spirit  oS  him  whose  law 
is  selfishness  1  Ought  not  the  spirit  of  God  to  be  entirely 
Uie  reverse  of  this '?  Is  it  sot  1  Could  he  be  honorable  or 
righteous  if  it  were  not  sol  Does  any  one  allege  his  right, 
as  creator,  to  do  ns  he  will  with  his  creatures  1  Within 
eertaiB  limits,  he  has  this  right.  But  creation  gives  no 
n/fiit  to  lite  STtMor  to  diwegard  or  to  undarralae  the  wdl* 
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Ung  of  enttfcnra,  or  to  treat  them  oontruy  to  the  kirt 
of  their  intellectual,  moral  and  voluntary  nature,  on  the 
groand  that  he  oreated  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  say, 
that,  as  he  would  treat  them  if  he  had  not  made  them,  so 
ooght  he  now  to  treat  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  &ct 
that  be  created  them  makes  the  most  touching  of  all  appeals 
to  every  prindide  of  honor  and  right  in  the  Almighty  Cra* 
ator  to  be  their  defimder,  protector,  and  friend. 

If  it  is  said,  God,  as  the  greatest  of  all  beings,  makes 
himself,  and  not  his  creatures,  his  great  end,  it  ia  enou^ 
to  say,  in  reply,  OTsn  if  this  were  so, — yon  which  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  now  to  express  an  opinion, —  still,  God 
cannot  promote  either  his  own  happiness  or  glory,  except  by 
the  observance  of  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking.  Even  if,  therefore,  he  makes  him- 
self his  chief  end,  he  must  observe  them.  Nor  could  he 
make  any  other  truly  honorable  minds  happy,  if  he  were  to 
disregard  these  principles,  for  the  sake  of  any  supposed 
greater  good  of  which  tltey  are  to  partake.  A  truly  hon- 
orable mind  cannot  conceive  of  a  higher  good,  than  that  the 
God  whom  he  loves  and  adores  should  fulfil,  to  the  highest 
conceivable  degree  of  exactness,  every  demand  of  honor  and 
right  to  every  created  mind,  however  small. 

No  personal  honor,  no  exaltation,  no  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment, would  bribe  such  a  mind  to  be  satisfied  with  a  God 
who  (even  for  his  sake)  had  disregarded  the  principles 
of  honor  to  any  one,  even  the  least  of  all  created  minds. 
And  it  calls  for  a  serious  review  of  his  opinions,  if  any  one 
id  conscious  of  ascribing  to  God  acts  which  make  him  fear 
to  admit  this  principle  in  its  full  extent.  God  glories  in 
defending  the  smallest  and  the  feeblest  of  all  his  creatures. 

2.  No  man,  unless  compelled  by  some  supposed  neces* 
9fty,  would  ever  think  of  denying  that  the  principles  ef  i 
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honor  sod  right  call  upon  God  not  to  hold  hia  oreatiires 
responsible  or  pnniahable  for  aiiTthing  in  them  of  whicb 
thej  an  not  the  aathore,  but  of  which  he  ia,  either  directlj 
or  indirectly,  the  creator,  and  which  exists  in  them  anterior 
to  and  independent  of  any  knowledge,  dewre,  choice  or 
action,  of  their  own.  Whatever  thus  exists  is  a  part  of  the 
original  constitution  conferred  by  the  Creator  on  hia  creat- 
ures; and  for  this  he  is  obriously  responsible,  and  not 
they.  His  creatures  are  responsible  only  for  that  moral 
ohancter  which  consists  in  or  flows  from  their  own  toIdd- 
tary  nse  of  ^  powers  conferred  on  them  by  him.  To  prove 
die  ta^th  of  this  statement,  no  argument  ia  needed.  It  is 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  absolute  intuitive  perceptions 
of  the  mind.  Clod  has  so  made  our  nature  that  we  recog- 
nise its  truth  with  a  clearness  and  certainty  that  cannot  be 
increased.  This  is  distinctly  recogniied  as  the  true  ground 
of  responsibility  in  the  inspired  volume.  It  is  so  expressly 
stated  by  God,  through  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  The  sen- 
tence of  death  is  denounced  upon  the  sonl  that  sioneth,  and 
none  else.  (Esekiel,  chapters  eighteen  and  tbirty-three.) 
The  coming  judge  of  all  declares,  "  My  reward  is  with  me^ 
to  give  to  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be."  The 
apostle  Paul  also  announces  that,  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Jesus  Christ,  every  man  shall  receive  according  to  what 
he  has  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bSd.  But  nowhere  in 
the  word  of  God  is  it  ever  stated  that  a  man  is  rewarded  or 
punished  for  an  involuntary  constitution,  which  he  received 
from  God. 

-  8.  The  principles  of  honor  and  right  require  of  God, 
inasmuch  as  he  demands  of  his  creatures  that  they  do  whnt 
is  right,  and  inasmuch  as  this  demand  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  he  should  not  himself  confound  the 
datine^on  between  right  and  wrong,  by  dealing  with  the 
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ri^teoos  88  with  the  wicked.     The  patriaich  Abraham,  in 

his  most  eloquent  and  touching  plea  for  guilty  Sodom, 

tssomed  that  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  would  do  wrong  if 

be  did  this.     ''  That  be  &r  from  thee  to  do  after  this  man- 

Der,  to  slaj  the  righteous  with  the  wicked ;  and  that  the 

righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked,  that  be  &r  from  thee ; 

Ml  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  "     Did  God 

repodiate  this  assumption  of  Abraham,  that  righteous  man, 

whom  he  was  not  ashamed  to  call  his  friend  ?    Nay,  verily, 

he  rather  accepted  and  confirmed  it  by  his  approval.     With 

re&reDce  to  this  point.  Dr.  Alexander,  therefore,  well  says, 

"AH  intuitively  discern,  that,  for  a  ruler  to  punish  the 

iimooent,  and  spare  the  guilty,  is  morally  wrong,"  p.  36. 

Still  further ;  inspiration  has  decided  that  it  is  essential  to 

true  faith  in  God  to  believe,  not  only  that  he  is,  but  that 

he  is  a  rewarder  of  those  who  diligently  seek  him. 

4.  The  principles  of  honor  and  right  demand  of  God  not 
60  to  charge  the  wrong  conduct  of  one  being  to  others  as  to 
punish  one  person  for  the  conduct  of  another,  to  which  he 
did  not  consent,  and  in  which  he  had  no  part.  No  decision 
of  the  human  mind  concerning  honor  and  right  can  be 
clearer  than  this,  and  it  is  distinctly  recognized  by  God  as 
true.  When  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel,  charged  him 
with  injustice,  for  punishing  them  for  sins  which  they  had 
never  committed, — that  is,  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers, — he 
did  not  admit  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  claim  the  right 
so  to  punish ;  but  he  indignantly,  and  in  every  variety  of 
form,  denied  the  &ct  alleged,  and  declared  that  the  son 
should  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  nor  the  lather 
that  of  the  son,  but  that  every  man  should  bear  his  own 
iniquity.  "The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  **The 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him.'!     Upon  this 
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groond  alone  did  God  rest  his  t^penl  to  his  aanisM«,->-  "  Ar« 
BOt  my  ways  equal,  and  are  not  your  ways  nneqno]?  " 

5.  Since  the  creatures  of  God  do  not  exist  by  their  om 
will,  and  since  they  exist  for  eternity,  and  since  nothing 
iDore  vitally  affects  their  proepeots  for  eternity  than  the 
constitutiona]  powera  and  propensities  with  whiofa  they  begin 
their  existence,  the  dictates  of  honor  and  right  demand  that 
God  shall  confer  on  them  such  miginal  constitutions  an 
shiJl,  in  their  n&toral  and  proper  tendencies,  favorably 
tfiect  their  i^ospects  fen*  eternity,  and  place  a  reasonable 
power  of  right  conduct  and  (^  securing  eternal  life  in  the 
posaesEdon  of  alt. 

If,  then,  in  the  orig^l  constitution  of  any  new-ermtcd 
mind,  aad  entirely  independent  of  his  knowledge,  deure, 
ohoice  or  agency,  there  is  that  which  is  really  sinful  (if  the 
idea  were  not  absurd,  and  the  supposition  were  possible),  and 
if  he  had  no  power  to  do  good,  and  thus  secure  eternal  life, 
Snch  a  creature  would  not  be  treated  by  the  Creator  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  honor  and  right,  nor  would  ho  be 
responsible  for  the  sin  so  existing;  for  he  would  not  be  its 
author,  but  God,  and  for  it  God  would  be  responsible. 

Still  further ;  if  in  the  original  constitution  of  a  new- 
ereated  mind,  anteri<Hr  to  his  choice  or  action,  there  is  a 
radical  derangement  or  corruption,  resulting  in  a  powerful 
tendency  or  propensity  to  sin,  certain  to  result  in  rain, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  God  had  the  power  to  create  it 
without  this  derangement  or  corruption,  so  that  its  natural 
and  proper  development  would  tend  towards  eternal  life, 
then  such  a  mind  is  not  dealt  with  rightfully  and  honorably. 

He  does  not  and  cannot  decide  with  what  constitutionitl 
powers  he  shall  esist.  And  yet  nothing  more  vitally 
aSects  his  prospects  for  eternity.  J£  his  original  oohstitU' 
two  it  Much  that  it  Qaturally  tcndi  towaida  v^-^n;^  ^^«Mit 
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power,  and  thus  creates  &  moral  certaintj  of  min,  then 
ezifltence  is  to  him  no  blessing,  but  a  ourse ;  nor  has  the 
Creato  dealt  honorably  or  beneyolently  by  him. 

6.  Not  only  do  the  demands  of  honor  and  right  forbid 

ihe  Creator  thus  to  injure  his  creature  in  his  original  con- 

ftitation,  but  they  equally  forbid  him  to  place  him  in 

eircumstanoee  needlessly  un&vorable  to  right  conduct,  and 

tprcqper  derelopment  of  his  powers. 

What  benevolent  being,  dealing  with  new-created  minds 
committed  to  his  care,  would  not  feel  bound  to  place  them 
tnder  a  system  of  influences  most  favorably  arranged  for 
their  highest  good,  and  where  all  needless  trials  and  tempt- 
ations to  sin  and  ruin  would  be  avoided  1  Could  any  man 
defend  himself  on  any  principles  of  benevolence,  honor  or 
right,  if  he  did  not  act  on  this  principle  1  And  when  the 
great  Creator  is  deciding  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
new-created  immortal  minds  called  into  being  by  his  power, 
is  it  benevolent,  honorable  or  right,  for  him  to  act  on  any 
other  principles  ? 

If,  now,  in  opposition  to  these  views,  any  allege  that  God, 
for  his  own  happiness  or  glory,  or  that  of  his  creatures, 
may  act  on  other  principles,  it  is  enough  to  say,  as  before, 
that  it  is  not  supposable  that  a  perfect  being  could  be  made 
happy  or  glorious  by  acting  on  any  other  principles.  The 
only  grounds  on  which  €rod,  or  any  of  his  holy  creatures, 
can  be  happy  or  glorious,  as  honorable  and  benevolent 
minds,  in  view  of  the  ruin  of  any  others,  are  those  already 
stated.  It  must  appear  that  God  did  not  wrong  them  in 
their  original  constitution,  but  gave  them  a  constitution 
honorably  manifesting  bis  sincere  good  will  towards  them  as 
individuals,  and  tending  towards  eternal  life.  It  must  also 
appear  that  he  did  not  wrong  them  in  their  situation  and 
€ucamfffyuwm^  but  bo  phoiyd  tfaem,  that  all  thing!  WUS}  QV 
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the  vbole,  as  &7ontbly  arranged  for  all  as  poesible.  That, 
having  thus  placed  them,  he  sincerely  desired  the  highest 
good  of  all ;  and  that  he  set  before  them  good  and  evil, — 
life  and  death, — and  demanded  only  &ith  and  obedience, 
that  Uiey  should  lire.  If,  in  such  circumstances,  any  dis- 
believe his  word,  and  disregard  his  -will  and  wishes,  and 
perish,  Ood  is  absolTed,  and  the  guilt  is  tbeits. 

These  principles  are  so  simple  and  obviouB,  that  no  one 
accustomed  to  regard  benevolence,  honor  and  right,  woald 
ever  have  thought  of  calling  anj  of  them  in  question,  bad 
not  certun  supposed  facts  seemed,  at  times,  to  make  it 
necessary.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  these  principles  have 
been  seen  and  felt  to  be  true.  They  have  been  also  incident- 
ally,'if  not  ibrmally  and  systematically,  acknowledged  and 
announced,  in  all  ages ;  and  towards  them,  in  Uieir  fulness, 
the  mind  of  man  has  continually  struggled,  in  proportion  as 
it  has  become  sensitive  to  the  nature  and  demands  of 
benevolence,  honor  and  right  Nor  will  it  ever  rest,  short 
of  this  ground.  Indeed,  why  should  iti  Are  not  these 
views  in  accordance  with  the  revealed  character  of  God  ? 
Does  not  the  Bible  ascribe  to  him  all  those  trsJts  &om 
which  all  tbe  principles  that  have  been  stated  may  be 
inferred  1  By  his  own  testimony,  he  is  love.  He  is  the 
essence  of  honor,  generosity,  magnanimity.  He  has  no 
pleasure  at  all  in  the  death  of  any  of  his  creatures.  He 
exceeds  all  his  creatures  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  others.  He  desires  all  to  be  saved.  He  is  merci- 
fnl,  gradous,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodn^s  and 
truth,  keeping  mercy  ibr  tbouBands,  forgiving  iniquity 
and  transgression  and  sin.  He  expostulates  with  his  sinful 
creatures,  saying,  "  Why  vrill  ye  die 7 "  He  says,  "How 
shall  I  give  thee  up  1 "  He  laments,  saying,  concerning 
tbaJoet,  "O,  that  thoDhad3tkiMnmtha\hi&QiAbthW«n>% 
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to  thy  peace!"     He  declares  that  men  perish  entirely  by 
their  own  bolt,  and  against  his  desires,  efforts  and  warn- 
inp.    "  0,  L^ael !  thoa  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  me, 
■  thy  help  fioand."     It  is  not  possible  that  a  being  whose 
Ui^  are  snch,  and  who  makes  such  appeals,  should  act 
OD  any  other  principles  than  those  already  stated.     If  he 
were  to  give  to  any  new-created  mind  a  depraved  natural 
ooDstitation,  disqualifying  him  for  right  action,  and  impel- 
i     Hog  him  to  sin,  and  then  place  him  in  circumstances  of 
extreme  temptation,  how  could  he  lament  over  him,  declare 
thit  he  had  no  pleasure  at  all  in  his  death,  entreat  him  not 
to  die,  but  to  turn  and  live,  without  manifest  and  gross 
mBincerity?    The  &ct,  then,  that  God  does,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Bible,  throw  the  entire  blame  of  their  ruin  on 
men,  and  declares  that  it  is  contrary  to  his  wishes,  pleasure, 
nnd  strenuous  expostulations  and  efforts,  is  decisive  proof 
that  in  all  his  dealings  with  them  God  has  observed  the 
principles  of  honor,  right  and  benevolence,  as  they  have 
been  laid  down.      The  Bible  does  not  for  a  moment  admit 
that  men  have  in  any  respect  been  wronged.     It  always 
presents  God  as  the  injured  party,  and  throws  the  whole 
responsibili^  of  wronging  him,  and  ruining  themselves,  on 
men« 

Additional  authority  will  be  conferred  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  honor  and  right  thus  set  forth,  if  we  will  consult 
the  inspired  representation  of  the  feelings,  towards  which  a 
regenerate  mind,  under  the  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
naturally  tends.  They  are  feelings  of  such  deep  interest 
in  the  wel&re  of  others  that  they  produce  a  disposition  to 
forego  the  exercise  even  of  our  own  rights,  rather  than  to 
be  the  occasion  of  tempting  them  to  sin.  If  a  Christian 
could  eat  meat  in  an  idol's  temple,  or  meat  that  had  been 
aSmd  to  an  idol,  wiiboat  injuring  his  own  conscience,  yet. 
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M  a  tralj  baiflTolent  peraoti,  he  would  reodilj  alMtatn  Bnm 
it,  rather  thoa  to  expose  a  weak  lirothor,  by  the  power  of 
the  temptation  of  an  example  which  lie  would  nisnadtp* 
stand,  to  do  violence  to  hie  own  coDsdence ;  aod,  in  genetal, 
true  beueTolesce  will  lead  us  sot  only  to  avoid  beoomii^ 
to  others  an  occasioD  of  tonptation  to  ein,  bat  to  do  all  ia 
OUT  povrer  to  avert  from  them  Booh  temptation,  from  aaj 
quarter  whatever.  Even  if  is  anj  case  the  aiaoer  wha 
yield*  to  temptation  is  criminal,  and  without  excuw,  still, 
jko  man  acting  under  the  inll  influence  of  the  Chriatiaa 
spirit  will  excuse  himself,  if  he  has  needleEs];  tempted  or 
provoked  him  to  the  commission  of  the  sin.  It  is  the  qwa-- 
taneous  impulse  of  a  regenerate  heart,  in  its  highest 
exercises  of  holj  love,  to  avert  &om  others  to  the  greatest 
extent  temptations  to  sin,  uid  to  conoentrate  upcm  them 
to  the  highest  degree  influences  that  tend  to  lead  them  to 
holiness  and  eternal  life.  These  feelings  will  not,  indeed, 
fbrbid  him  to  act  on  the  principles  of  sovereignty  and 
justice  towards  such  as  have  forfeited  their  rights,  wherever 
the  public  good  demands.  Kor  are  such  feelings  in  God 
inconsistent  with  a  dispensation  of  sovereignty  and  justice 
on  similar  grounds.  Sut,  even  nnder  such  a  dispensation, 
he  inspires  his  people  with  a  desire  to  do  all  that  they  can 
to  avert  temptations,  and  to  save  all  even  of  thoee  who 
have  forfeited  their  rights,  and  might  justly  perish. 

Can  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that,  as  these  feel- 
ings increase,  the  Chrisdan  becomes  more  and  more  unlike 
Godi  la  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  becomes 
more  and  more  his  image  7  If^  then,  such  are  the  feel- 
ings of  God  even  towards  sinners,  can  he  be  satisfied,  ia 
his  dealings  with  new-created  minds,  with  anything  short 
of  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  which  have  been 
stated  ?    Moreover,  i^  as  the  ChriatMn,  cmAifiea  tlL  saIS- 
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iflh  desires,  and  comes  under  ike  full  influence  of  lovoj 
he,  in  like  manner,  feels  more  keenly  the  principles  of 
koor  and  right  already  stated, —  and  this  is  the  fisict, — 
tba  is  there  not  conclosive  eyidenoe  that  thef  are  of 
Godt 

4* 
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ORTHODOX   ADTHORITIIB. 

At  thiB  point,  some  of  mj  readers  are  probably  dispOHed 
to  rwae  the  iDqiiu7,  whether  the  preceding  vievra  of 
the  intaitire  deci«ons  of  the  human  mind  as  to  the  princi- 
ples of  honor  and  right  have  been,  in  bet,  recognixed  as 
true  in  the  church  of  God.  To  such  I  reply,  they  have. 
This  will  be  made  fully  to  appear  during  tiie  progress  of 
the  investigation.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  adduce  some 
evidence  on  those  points  which  are,  of  all  others,  to  us  the 
most  immediately  practical  and  important, —  I  refer  to  the 
demands  of  honor  and  right  as  to  the  proper  constitution 
and  circumstances  of  new-created  minds. 

The  evidence  which  X  shall  adduce,  in  order  to  be  above 
suspicion,  will  be  derived  from  thoee  who  are  high  in  repu- 
tation for  sound  and  orthodox  views. 

It  is  derived  from  their  discossions  and  decisions  as  to 
the  constitution  with  which  Ood  made  Adam,  and  the  cii^ 
cumstances  in  which  he  placed  him.  In  these  discussions, 
they  were  incidcnl^lly  called  to  meet,  on  its  real  merits, 
the  great  question,  what  was  due  from  God  to  a  new- 
created  mind,  and  what  was  a  fair  probation  of  such  a  mind  ? 
The  eminence  of  Turretin  as  a  champion  of  orthodoxy  is 
unquestioned.     AVhat,  tlien,  teaches  he  on  these  points, 
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mring  them  a3  preBonted  to  Qui  for  practical  deciaion,  in 
the  cue  of  Adam  ? 
He  earnestly  defends  the  position  that  God  could  not, 
I       ooDsistentlj  with  his  glory,  make  him  otherwise  than  with 
tgood  coostitation,  well-ordered  powers,  and  original  right- 
eoosoees,  so  that  there  should  be  in  him  no  inclinatiou  to 
flD,  no  sinful  propensities,  and  no  conflict  of  the  inferior 
apinst  the  superior  powers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lore  of  holiness  and  of  Ood,  and  a  strong  and  constant  pro- 
posity  to  all  that  is  right     He  utterly  denied  that  Qod 
oodd  consistently  make  man  with  mere  natural  powers, 
wiiich,  although  free  trom  positive  sin,  tended  to  sin,  and 
then  produce  a  tendency  to  good  only  by  a  supernatural 
infiaence.     In  opposition  to  this,  he  held  that  on  Adam,  as 
t  new-created  being,  God  ought  to  confer  an  original  right- 
eousness   properly  belonging  to  his  nature.      Hence,  in 
opposition  to  the  theory  of  Bellarmin,  and  many  of  the 
scholastic  divines,  that  original  righteousness  was  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  nature  of  Adam,  but  merely  a  super- 
natural gift,  he  says : 

''  If  original  righteousness  was  supernatural,  it  follows 
that  it  was  the  fiatural  condition  of  Adam  to  be  devoid  of 
righteousness  (or  sanctity),  and  to  be  the  subject  of  all 
those  things  which  necessarily  must  exist  in  a  person 
capable  of  holiness,  and  yet  devoid  of  it ;  as,  for  example, 
ignorance,  inclination  to  vices,  concupiscence  of  the  flesh, 
rebellion  of  the  inferior  part  against  the  superior,  and  other 
things  of  the  kind,  which  Bellarmin  calls  diseases  and 
weaknesses  of  nature. 

*•  But  this  cannot  bb  said  without  ascribing 
THfiM   TO   Him  who  is  thb  author  of  nature,  and 

WHO   WOULD  THUS   BE    REPRESENTED   AS  THE   AUTHOR  OF 
BIN."      (L  5,   0-   11,   $  9.) 
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Ajftinat  tlia  nme  ideas  he,  in  anotber  ]dace,  thus  ugoM; 
"If  tlutre  was  in  man  ANY  ikclination  to  sin  bt  sa- 
TUKK,  THEN  GOD  WOULD  Bl  THE  AUTHOB  OT  JI,  AND  SO 
THI  Snt  nSKLV  WOULD  B>  CHAOOBABLI  UPON  GOD,  M 
before  proved."     (L.  9,  Q.  T,  $  8.) 

Am  to  the  fiUlea  angels,  Iw  iaiys :  "  There  is  lesaoo  te 
anert  that  some  protraoted  interral  of  time  elapsed  betwesB 
the  cnation  of  the  angek,  which  is  the  wwk  of  Qod,  aad 
their  revolt,  which  is  the  work  of  evil  spirits ;  otherwise,  n 
TBBIB  riBST  ACTS  WKBB  SINFUL,  TUB  CAUBATIOV  Or  IDI 
VOULS  BBBM  TO  BB  ASCRIBBD  TO  GOD,  AS  TBB  NEXT  MM- 
OKDINQ  BF7ICIBHT  CAUBB."       (L.  9,  Q.  5,  $  2.) 

Tbns  dear);  does  lurretin  inculcate  the  great  troth 
that  God  is  boond,  by  principlea  of  equity  and  htxior,  to  gin 
to  all  new-created  beings  original  oonstitations,  heahhj, 
well-balanoed,  and  tending  decidedly  and  efibctoally  towaria 
good.  To  make  them  either  neatral,  or  with  ocHistitotioos 
teoding  to  evil,  would  be  utterly  inooasistent  with  the  botior 
and  justica  of  God,  and  would  inrolTe  him  in  the  goilt  and 
dishonor  of  sin.  What  can  be  more  absolutely  unequiTCcal 
and  decided  tiian  this  1 

To  the  wide  resob  of  these  fundamental  principles  I 
would  call  paxtioular  attention,  as  well  as  to  thor  deeiBiaa 
and  strength.  The  place  occupied  by  the  work  of  Tuirotan 
in  the  seminaiy  at  Princeton  is  well  known.  No  protest  has 
erer  been  issued  by  tlie  professors  there,  or  by  the  Preebyte- 
riaa  church,  against  these  views.  On  the  other  hand,  it  wiU 
soon  become  apparent  that  the  Princeton  divines  have  thau- 
selves  advanced  similar  views,  and  that  in  them  they  ara 
sustuned  by  the  standards  of  their  own  charch. 

Views  similar  to  those  of  Turretin  may  be  found  strongly 
expressed  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Watts  on  the  Buin  and  Be- 
aomj  of  Afanfrind)  in  riply  to  Dt.  3.  'Sxfat.    In.  wtoldi- 


eriag  what  is  due  from  the  Creator  to  a  new-created  bemg, 
be  states,  at  some  length,  that  he  oaght  to  confer  on  him  a 
jwr&cdon  of  natural  powers,  both  of  body  and  spirit,  oon- 
fidered  as  united  and  adapted  to  his  present  state.     Even  if 
tbej  did  not  involve  all  the  perfections  which  God  can  con- 
fer, or  man  produce  by  cultivation,  yet,  at  least,  they  on^^t 
to  be  perfidctly  sufficient  for  his  present  well-being  and  sta- 
tion ;  that  his  bodily  powers  should  be  in  perfect  order,  his 
reason  dear,  his  judgment  uneorrupted,  his  conscience  up- 
right and  sensible ;  that  he  should  haveno  bias  to  sin, buta 
bias  to  holiness,  that  is,  to  the  love  of  Qoi  and  of  man ;  that 
there  should  be  an  entire  subordination  of  the  inferior  to 
the  superior  powers, —  indeed,  that  he  should  have  a  concre- 
ated  principle  of  holiness;  — in  Bh<»rt,  that  he  should  have 
the  image  of  Ch)d,  not  merely  natural  and  political,  but 
moraL     He  ought,  he  concedes,  in  order  to  a  trial,  still  to 
have  free  will,  so  as  not  to  be  constrained  to  obey,  and  ren- 
dered incapable  of  sin ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  should 
have  a  superior  propensity  to  good,  and  a  full  sufficiency  of 
power  to  preserve  himself  in  a  state  of  obedience  and  love 
to  his  Creator.     In  a  marginal  note  he  thus  proves  that 
God  ought  to  give  to  a  new-created  mind  a  preponderating 
bias  to  holiness : 

^'  If  the  new-made  creature  had  not  a  propensity  tp  love 
and  obey  God,  but  was  in  a  state  of  mere  indifference  to 
gpoi  or  evil,  then  bis  being  put  into  such  an  union  with 
flesh  and  bbpd,  among  » thwisand  temptations,  would  kiva 
lieen  an  overlvdance  on  tbo  side  of  vice.  But  our  jiMSOfn 
0an  never  suppose  that  God,  tfa#  wise,  just  and  good,  would 
have  placed  a  new-made  creature  in  such  a  situation." 

These  statements  are  so  clear  that  they  need  no  comment* 
It  is,  also,  ft  matter  of  great  interest  that  they  have  bom 
^mDjt  eadaned  hjJdm  Yf^tHej^  the  great  fowder  <tf  Msdb^ 
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odism.  When  Dr.  John  Taylor  madfl  his  grrat  asMnlt  OB 
Original  Sin,  Wealej,  ais  well  as  Watta,  came  fortit  id  iti 
de&ace.  On  tlu  points  then  at  issue,  he  avowed  himself  u 
at  one  with  Dr.  Watts  and  the  CalvinistB ;  and  defended  this 
position  of  Dr.  Watts,  as  a  Belf-evident  truth,  sod  {m>- 
nonnoed  the  argument  of  Dr.  Taylor  agunst  it  to  be  utterly 
powerless  and  insufficient.     He  says : 

"This  argument  cannot  be  answered,  unless  it  can  be 
showed  either,  Ist,  that  in  such  a  situation  there  would  not 
have  been  an  overbalance  on  the  aide  of  vice,  or,  2d,  that  to 
place  a  new-made  creature  in  a  situation  where  there  was 
nnoh  an  overbalance  was  consistent  with  the  wisdom,  jnstiee 
and  goodness  of  God.  But,  instead  of  showing,  or  even 
attempting  to  show  this,  you  feebly  say,  '  I  do  not  think  ibe 
reason  of  man  by  any  means  snffident  to  direct  God  in  what 
state  to  make  moral  agents.  But,  however  Adam's  pnqiea- 
sities  and  temptations  were  balanced,  he  had  freedom  to 
dioose  evil  as  well  as  good.'  He  had.  But  this  is  no 
answer  to  the  argument,  which,  like  the  former,  remaini  in 
its  fiill  force.  How  could  a  wise,  just  and  good  God  plaoe 
his  (ffeature  in  sueh  a  state  as  that  the  scale  of  evil  should 
preponderate  1  Although  it  be  allowed,  he  is,  ire  a  macavre, 
free  still, —  the  other  scale  does  not  <  fly  up  and  kick  the 
beam.'  " 

Here  Wesley  perfectly  aooords  with  Tnrretin,  as  well  u 
with  Watts,  in  holding  that  to  make  new-oreated  bebgi  ' 
wther  neutral,  or  with  a  preponderaooe  towards  evil,  would 
be  highly  unjust  and  dishonorable  in  God.  The  soalei 
ought  tK)t  to  be  merely  bahmoed,  but  the  prepondertaoa 
towards  good  should  be  decided  and  powerfiiL 

Unless  tliene  original  rights  bad  been  in  some  way  tttt- 
foited.  Dr.  Watts,  also,  regarded  it  as  in  the  higheat  d^;rM 
dialioaoi^iU  ia  fhd  evw  to  dinegud  titna. 
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The  Prinoefam  divines,  in  reality,  advuice  Bimilar  viem, 
aldMmgh  not  u  openljr,  sod  irith  as  much  falneea  and 
rinngth,  M  Tnrretia,  Watts  and  Wesley.  First,  they 
decide  that  to  every  new-created  being  a  probation  is  dne. 
"]j'it  not  necessary,"  they  say,  "thatamoral  being  shall 
ban  »  probation  be&re  his  bte  isdecidedl "  Again;  tboy 
state  what  is  easential  to  a  fair  probation.  "  A  probati(m, 
to  be  FAiB,  must  afibrd  as  &vonble  a  prospect  of  a  happy 
m  ot  ua  unhappy  conclosion."  Their  ideas,  however,  of 
iriiat  ia  involved  in  snoh  a  &ir  probation,  though  not  fhlly 
■Wed,  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  Uie  &ct  that  they  refer 
to  the  probation  of  oar  first  parents  as  a  fair  one.  Their 
views  of  the  moral  conadtution  necessary  for  such  a  proba- 
tiOD  are,  no  doubt,  in  accordaace  with  the  decision  of  the 
■tandaids  of  their  own  church,  as  expressed  in  the  following 
words  of  the  larger  catechism:  "God  endued  them  with 
living,  naaonable  and  immortal  souls,  made  them  after  his 
own  image,  in  knowledge,  righteousness  and  holiness,  hav- 
ing the  law  of  God  written  in  their  hearts,  and  power  to 
fulfil  it,  with  dominitm  over  the  creatures,  yet  subject  to 
&1L"  (Larger  Catechism,  Q.  IT-)  This,  then,  is  the 
easential  basis  of  a  &ir  probation.  The  statement  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  is,  in  essence,  the  same,  except  that  it 
pves  a  more  expanded  view  of  the  state  of  the  will  of  our 
first  parents,  asserting  that  they  "  were  nnder  a  possibility 
of  trsnsgreeslDg,  being  left  to  the  Uber^  of  their  own  will, 
which  was  subject  unto  change."     (Cht^  iv.  §  2.) 

Theee  statements,  it  is  plain.  Involve,  to  our  first  parents, 
ds  the  WHM*"t'*l  basis  of  a  &ir  prabatiim,  a  good  original 
eo&statution,  well-prtqKntioned  powers,  and  a  decided  and 
powerful  bias  to  good,  resulting,  at  first,  in  aotoal  and  pei^ 
feet  obedience  to  the  law  of  Qod. 

SmtiM&ataij^  m»  ig  tiuM  imjfluation  of  'Can  TOn  ot  thik 
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Pnnoeton  diniiM,  jet  diey  an  ezbibited  itSXi  man  lAeaxlj 
})j  their  Btatemente  with  reapoct  to  an  oiigiiul  biu  to  vnL 
The;  teath  ns  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  nulirmi^^  tad 
diftt  it  is  atterl;  inoonsistent  vith  the  existeooe  of  m  &ir 
and  honorable  probatitHi. 

"  What  greater  evil  for  monl  and  innmtal  bangs  eaa 
there  be,"  say  thej,  "tiiaii  to  be  born  oontaminated  in 
their  monl  natore,  or  under  a  divine  c<RiBtitDtion  vbicb 
Beoorea  the  nniTersalitj  and  certain^  of  sin,  and  that,  too, 
with  ondeviating  and  Temoiseleas  efiecf?  It  is,  as  Gtdc- 
ridge  well  says,  '  an  ontr^e  cm  common  sense '  to  affinn  tiiat 
it  is  no  eril  for  men  to  be  placed,  on  Iheir  pnbatUm,  under 
such  circnmBtances  that  not  one  of  ten  dxMisand  millione 
erer  eee^>ed  sin  and  condemnation  to  etenuJ  deatb."  Ob 
these  grounds  they  elaewhn^  assert  that  men,  if  thej  ban 
bad  no  other  or  bett«r  probation  than  is  involved  in  soch  a 
ftat«  of  things,  have,  in  reality,  had  no  probation  at  alL 
Sseh  B  view,  Prof.  Hodge  assnres  ns,  "represents  the  race 
■s  bung  involved  in  min  and  oondinmution,  Withont  having 
the  slightest  probatioo."  (Com.  on  Bom.,  p.  227,  1st  ed.) 
The  Frinoeton  reviewers,  as  we  have  seen,  have  decided 
that  "  a  probation,  to  be  fiiir,  mnst  aSbrd  as  &v<nsble  a 
prospect  of  a  h^>py  as  of  an  nph^ipy  oonclosion."  Ao- 
wrdingly,  si  oonsiatoney  requires,  immediately  after,  m 
WwoftheBttppositifm  "that  men  are  brmight  np  to  their 
toial  «sder  a  divine  caBStititfi<»  vhidi  weuros  the  eertafaity 
of  thw  sbuung,"  thay  ask,  with  great  sraphatis,  "  Is  tta  » 
fitr«ml'}"    (IhMl.  ^,  vol  L  p.  158.) 

lb  the  ffsoadiag  itetMwewts  of  Tsmtia,  Watta,  d« 
IPeetniBater  dinnes,  and  the  PriMiton  divines,  is  involved 
all  that  I  have  claiioed  on  this  point,  in  my  axpos^  of  the 
principles  of  honor  and  right     Indeed,  ^  strength  of  their 
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I  shall  not  at  this  time  add  any  farther  evidence  that  the 
principles  whidi  I  have  stated  have  beoi  generallj  recog* 
niied  as  true  by  the  church  of  God.  At  a  subsequent  time 
I  shall  resume  the  subject,  and  prove  that  the  Reformers, 
as  well  as  Augustine  and  other  distinguished  champions  of 
orthodoxy,  &om  age  to  age,  have  advanced  as  self-evident 
similar  views  as  to  the  demands  of  the  principles  of  honor 
and  right  upon  the  great  Creator,  with  reference  to  new- 
created  minds. 

It  would  have  been  easy,  instead  of  going  into  so  much 
detail  in  proof  of  my  positions,  simply  to  have  referred,  in  a 
general  way,  to  Augustine,  the  Beformers,  the  Puritans, 
and  their  consistent  and  exact  followers,  as  holding  the  views 
which  have  been  set  forth  concerning  the  obligations  of  God 
to  new-created  minds.  But,  though  the  reference  would 
have  been  well  founded,  it  would  have  excited  less  attention, 
and  awakened  less  interest. 

It  was  not,  however,  for  the  public  good  that  the  thing 
should  be  thus  lightly  passed  over.  It  has  been  the  great 
evil  of  other  ages  that  principles  like  these,  although  avowed, 
have  not  been  consistently  carried  out.  They  need  to  be 
exalted,  made  prominent,  and  insisted  on.  If  true  at  all, 
they  are  to  all  created  beings  the  most  fundamental  and 
most  momentous  truths  in  the  universe  of  God.  They  are 
like  a  full-orbed  sun,  in  the  centre  of  all  created  existence. 
No  system  can  be  truly  seen  but  in  their  light.  No  system 
can  be  true  which  really  contravenes  them.  For  God  is 
all  glorious,  all  holy,  all  just,  all  honorable,  all  good.  He 
cannot  but  observe  the  true  principles  of  honor  and  of  right 
For,  though  he  often  dwelleth  in  the  thick  darkness,  and 
deep  clouds  are  his  pavilion,  yet  now  and  evermore  right- 
eousness and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne. 

Thus  has  one  of  the  great  moving  powers  of  Christianily 
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been  developed  and  set  forth.  It  is  now  necedsary  to  set 
forth  the  other,  as  it  has  been  stated  by  those  held  in  the 
highest  reputation  as  the  trae  friends  and  defenders  of  the 
gospel.  I  refer  to  the  great  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
oentnry,  and  to  those  vho  glory  in  being  deemed  their  trna 
followers. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

FACTS    AS    TO     HUMAN    DBPBAVITT. 

In  order  to  present  the  conflict  which  is  under  considera- 
tion in  its  full  strength,  it  is  necessary  to  place  in  contrast 
with  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  which  have  been 
developed  the  most  radical  view  which  has  been  extensively 
given  of  the  fallen  and  ruined  condition  of  man. 

But,  before  doing  this,  it  is  expedient  to  prepare  the  way 
by  a  brief  statement  of  some  conceded  facts,  by  which,  even 
independently  of  the  testimony  of  the  Bible,  the  necessity 
of  some  such  radical  view  is  made  apparent.  The  &cts  in 
question  lie  upon  the  surfieu^  of  the  history  of  this  world, 
and  are  witnessed  to  by  the  observation  and  experience  of  all 
men.  They  are  by  no  means  such  as  our  recent  survey  of 
the  principles  of  honor  and  right  would  have  led  us  to 
expect  For,  if  the  demands  of  these  principles  on  God, 
with  reference  to  new-created  minds,  are  such  as  have  been 
stated,  we  ought  a  priori  to  expect  to  find  in  this  world  a 
race  whose  moral  constitutions,  powers  and  tendencies,  should 
correspond  with  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down, 
and  whose  history  should  illustrate  and  prove  the  existence 
of  strong  and  predominant  tendencies  to  good.  We  ought 
to  expect  that,  although  some  might,  through  an  abuse  of 
fireedom,  fall  into  sin,  the  greater  part  would  lead  holy  and 
perfect  lives.  That  harmony,  unity,  brotherly  love,  pure 
worallty,  and  an  intelligent  and  devoted  love  o£  Qod,  '^Oxi^Si 
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characterize  ihe  great  niajority  of  men,  giving  a  holj  and 
lovely  cliaracter  alike  to  indiridaals  and  to  commonitdes. 
Xhat  pride,  malice,  envy,  falsehood,  coatentiona  and  Tars, 
would  be  regarded  as  atruige  and  painful  anomalies  in  the 
history  of  this  world. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  anticipations,  if  formed  by 
a  visitor  to  tliis  world,  ignorant  of  its  real  hietoiy,  would 
soon  be  dissipated  by  a  painful  view  of  the  stem  realities  of 
actnal  human  life.  The  word  of  God,  the  conacionsneea  of 
every  Christian,  and  the  dark  records  of  vice  and  crime,  ot 
firaud  and  violeace,  of  war  and  slarery,  of  remorse  and  woe 
which  fill  the  history  of  this  world,  too  clearly  and  painfully 
testify  that  such  id^  conceptjons  of  human  ezcellence  most 
be  regarded  as  nothing  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 

Indeed,  so  plain  are  the  mournful  realities,  that  the  most 
eminent  Unitarian  divines  do  not  hesitate  to  state  them  with 
an  eloquence  and  power  which  cannot  be  resisted.  That  I 
may  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  exaggeration,  I  will  state 
the  &cts  in  the  words  of  such  men  as  President  Sparks, 
Professor  Norton,  Dr.  Burnap,  and  Dr.  Dewey.  I  will, 
moreover,  take  their  statements  &om  works  designed  to 
oppose  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  depravity,  that  it  may  be 
the  more  evident  how  clear  and  undoubted  are  the  real 
&cts  which  exhibit  the  actual  depravity  of  man.  Dr.  G.  W. 
Bnmap,  of  Baltimore,  in  an  able  work,  designed  to  evince 
the  rectdtude  of  human  nature,  in  opposition  to  the  Calvin- 
istic doctrine  of  depravity,  does  not  hesitate  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing clear  and  decided  statement  as  to  actual  depravity : 

"  The  sinfulness  of  mankind  no  man  in  his  senses  has 
ever  pretended  to  deny.  '  TSo  man  liveth,  and  sinneth  not.' 
No  human  being,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saviour,  baa 
ever  lived  long  enough  to  develop  the  moral  nature,  without 
beit^  amaaous  of  having  ^siaa  wmnf^. 
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''  The  smfbliiess  of  mankind  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  prevalence  of  wars^  since  the  first  recorded  history  ^ 
oar  race.  War  transforms  a  human  being  into  a  fiend,  and 
leads  to  the  commis»on  of  every  crime,  and  is  itself  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes.  The  number  of  pe(^le  who  have 
perished  in  war  is,  perhaps,  ten  times  as  great  as  now  exists 
on  eartL  The  quantity  of  property  consumed  and  destroyed 
in  war  is,  not  unlikely,  more  than  a  hundred  times  as  much 
as  all  mankind  now  possess. 

'^  The  sinfulness  of  mankind  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  fearful  amount  of  sensuality  that  has  existed.  The 
world  has  always  been  filled  with  the  wretched  victims  of 
intemperance.  It  may  safely  be  said,  that  most  of  the  dis- 
eases which  have  afflicted  mankind,  and  shortened  human 
life,  have  been  produced  by  the  unlawful  or  excessive 
indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

''  The  sinfulness  of  mankind  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  social  unkindness  that  has  always  prevailed,  the  cruel 
abuse  of  power  which  has  reigned  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  so  pathetically  described  in  the  book  from  which  our 
text  is  taken.  '  So  I  returned  and  considered  all  the  op- 
pressiofts  that  are  done  under  the  sun ;  and,  behold,  the 
tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter, 
and  on  the  side  of  their  oppressors  there  was  power,  but 
they  had  no  comforter.'  So  much  was  the  author's  sensi- 
bility shocked  and  his  pity  moved,  that  he  *  praised  the 
dead  which  are  already  dead  more  than  the  living  which  are 
yet  alive,'  and  thought  it  was  better  ne^er  to  have  been 
born  than  to  have  an  existence  in  a  world  so  full  of 
injustice. 

"The  sinfulness  of  mankind  is  demonstrated  by  the  exist- 
ence of  laws  and  courts  and  prisons  and  punishments. 
Their  very  purpose  is  to  restrain  man  from  sin,  and  i/9 
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defend  (me  maai  from'  the  injoatioe  of  another,  lite  evU 
dencee  of  man'e  sinfhinees  meet  na  at  ererj  torn,  in  the 
anger  we  witneea,  in  the  profaneneas  we  hear,  in  the  iheft 
ftgtuDst  which  we  bar  oar  doors,  in  the  conflagratiatts  we 
hehold  bjr  night  lighted  np  b;  the  incendiary's  torch,  in  the 
wretched  outcasts  whom  vice  has  driven  forth  to  die  of 
misery  and  want  Such  are  the  overwhehning  and  unde- 
niable evidences  of  the  sinfulness  of  mankind." 

Dr.  Sparks,  also,  in  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Miller,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Calvinism, —  a  work  of  decided  ability, —  says,  with 
reference  to  Unitarian  divines,  "  They  preach  that  aU  men 
are  depraved,  deeply  depraved,  and  sinners  in  the  sight  of 
God, —  not  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  their  Creator, 
hnt  by  their  own  choice,  their  neglect  of  duty,  and  their 
obstinate  disobedience.  There  is  no  theme,  in  fact,  on 
which  Unitarian  preachers  dwell  more  than  on  the  moral 
depravity  of  man.  This  is  the  moral  disease  which  they 
believe  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  intended  to  heal."  (p. 
290.) 

The  testimony  of  Fro£  Norton  to  the  facts  of  the  case  is 
Btill  more  ample  and  unequivocal.  In  an  article  entitled 
"  Yiews  of  Calvinism,"  containing  an  argument  of  great 
vigor  against  that  system,  he  says:  "  If  we  look  abroad, 
beyond  the  confines  of  Christianity,  to  the  past  history  and 
present  state  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  on  the 
subject  of  religion  that  the  most  portentous  and  pernicious 
errors  li^ivc  prevailed, —  errors  of  superstition  and  errors  of 
virtual  atheism, —  on  the  one  hand,  conceptions  of  the  spir- 
itual world  disastrously  false,  and,  on  the  other,  an  abnega^ 
tion  of  all  but  what  is  present  and  material,"  These  state- 
ments he  confirms  by  a  reference  to  Suddhism,  "  the  mon- 
Btrous  mythology  and.  all-pervading  superstitions  of  the 
Hindoos^"  the  systems  of  Mahomet  and  Confucius,  aod 
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finally  a  great  miaodlaiieaiiB  mnltitade  of  Tuioiui  supersti- 
tkms  and  idohferies,  into  whiok  any  prq)er  reli^oos  hdiel 
or  sentiment  rarely  enters.  Of  the  followers  of  these 
"  most  portentous  and  pemicioos  errors  "  he  says :  '^  These 
classes  constitnte  a  great  majority  of  mankind."     (p.  209.) 

He  then  tarns  to  the  Bomish  and  the  Greek  churches, 
ttod  finds  in  them  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of  those  numbered 
as  Christians.  Concerning  ihem,  he  says:  '^ intelligent 
Protestants  regard  the  doctrines  of  either  church  as  a  mass 
of  gross  errors,  accumulated  and  consolidated  during  centu- 
ries of  ignoranoe  and  superstition."     (p.  210.) 

Passing  from  these  to  the  .Protestants,  he  r^resents  llie 
great  majority  of  them  as  holding  a  system  at  war  with 
reason  and  the  character  of  Qod, —  a  system  which  it  is  his 
main  purpose,  in  two  articles,  to  represent  as  pernicious  in 
a  high  degree,  yea,  as  even  a  system  of  Masphemy.  (p. 
107.) 

As  to  the  moral  condition  of  Christendom,  ho  uses  the 
following  language : 

''  Are  we  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to 
turn  away  his  eyes  from  the  moral  and  reUgious  ignorance, 
the  debasement  and  annihilation  of  intellect,  which  exist  in 
the  Christian  world?  Should  we  look  with  philosoj^cal  in- 
difference on  the  vices  and  selfishness  which  spread  through 
all  classes  of  society,  on  the  physical  and  morsd  wretched- 
ness of  the  poor  and  the  crimes  which  it  generates,  on  op- 
pression and  tyranny,  and  the  maddening  passions  which 
they  are  exasperating?  Should  we  regard  these  things  as 
the  necessary  condition  of  humanity?" 

With  regard  to  the  actual  inlluence  exerted  even  on 
Christian  communities  by  the  simple,  sublime  and  practical 
principles  of  Christianity,  he  uses  the  folbwing  unequivocal 
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"1b  it  impossible  to  rrader  the  praetioal  opentnn  of 
these  truths  more  general  and  ^ectire?  b  it  impoasiUe, 
whea  religion  joins  her  voice  to  that  which  ezperienoe  has 
been  so  long  attering,  to  m^e  men  beliere  and  feel,  at 
last,  that  their  duty  and  th^  interest  are  the  same ;  tlut 
the  laws  of  God  are  but  directimiB  which  he  has  givm  us, 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  meroy,  for  attaining  onr  highest 
happiness ;  that  it  is  better  to  be  just  and  beneTolmt,  hon- 
ored and  beloved,  than  to  be  selfisb,  onjost  and  oroel, 
despised,  distnisted  utd  hated ;  diat  it  is  unwise  to  ncri- 
fice  a  great  fnture  good  to  a  present  indolgMoe,  which 
leaves  behind  it  diasati^tction  and  repentanoe ;  azid  titat  he 
vho  submits  the  moral  part  of  his  nature  to  tite  animal  is 
degrading  himself,  and  destroying  his  best  capacities  for 
enjoyment 'J  Is  it  impoesible  ^t  the  generality  (^  men  in 
a  Christian  land  should  be  brought  to  act  as  if  they  really 
believed  these  truths,  and  truths  such  as  these  7  Whether 
it  be  so  or  not,  yet  r«nuns  to  be  determined.  The  experi- 
ment has  never  been  made," 

Of  coarse,  the  moral  state  of  the  heathen  world  is  still 
worse. 

To  complete  the  dark  picture,  and  to  taJce  away  all  excuse 
tor  this  state  of  things,  be  informs  us  that  ^e  reaswi 
of  these  moumiiil  results  is  not  that  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity are  obscure,  or  beycmd  the  comprehmsion  of  the 
masses  of  mankind: 

"  Are  the  truths  for  which  we  contend  intrinsically  diffi- 
silt  to  bo  understood  7  They  are  not  bo.  They  are  as 
simple  and  intelligible  &e  they  are  sublime.  The  prospect 
which  true  religion  opens  to  the  mind  has  a  beautiful  and 
solemn  grandeur,  to  which  that  of  the  visible  heavens  aflS^rda 
bat  a  faint  comparison ;  but  it  is  with  one  as  with  the  other, 
—  we  need  not  travel  fiir,  nor  seaic^  Iot  cai  ^vat  til  "ns?*. 
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in  Older  to  behold  all  that  is  giTon  us  to  (see  of  the  moral  or 
o(  the  physical  uniyerse." 

Such,  then,  according  to  Professor  Norton,  is  the  present 
wide-spread  moral  depravity  and  degradation  of  the  human 
race,  after  all  that  God  has  done  by  the  light  of  nature,  by 
his  providence,  by  revelation,  and  by  the  various  and  power- 
ful means  of  grace,  to  sanctify  and  elevate  individuals  and 
society ;  moreover,  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  state  ot 
things  has  been  any  better  for  six  thousand  years  post. 

Indeed,  if  all  that  Professor  Norton  says  in  the  preceding 
passages  oonceining  Protestant  communities  were  true,  I  do 
not  see  how  to  avoid  the  ccmclusion  that  the  picture  which 
he  gives  of  the  prevalence  and  power  of  error  and  actual 
depravity  in  the  world  is  darker  even  than  that  given  by 
the  Calvinists,  whose  doctrine  of  depravity  he  opposes. 
Truly,  if  these  views  are  correct,  the  words  of  oor  Saviour, 
'*  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto 
life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it,''  are  true  to  an  extent  fiw 
beyond  what  we  had  supposed.  But  we  regard  this  part  of 
the  picture  as  too  deeply  colored.  In  many  portions  of 
the  Protestant  world  the  true  gospel  has  exerted  great 
power  in  producing,  love,  faith,  self-denial,  benevolent  en- 
terprise, and  a  holy  life.  With  this  exception,  we  admit 
the  correctness  of  the  picture ;  and,  if  it  is  correct,  then 
how  deep  and  dark  are  the  shades  of  error  and  sin  which 
rest  upon  and  brood  over  this  unhappy  world ! 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Dewey  is  no  less  unequivocal  and 
.decided.  In  a  professed  and  formal  statement  of  the 
Unitarian  belief,  elaborately  finished,  he  thus  speaks  : 

"  We  believe  in  human  depravity ;    and  a  very  serious 
md  saddening  belief  it  is,  too,  that  we  hold  on  this  point 
We  lK»lieve  in  the  very  great  depravity  of  mankind, — in  the    j 
exceeding  d^ravation  of  human  nature.     We  believe  thai 
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'  the  heart  is  deceitfol  above  all  tUnga,  and  deaperateljr 
wicked.'  We  believG  all  that  is  meant  when  it  is  said  of 
the  vorld  In  the  time  of  Koali  that  '  all  the  ima^natiooe 
of  men,  and  all  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  were  evil,  and 
onl^  evil  continoally. '  We  believe  all  that  Paol  meant  when 
he  eaid,  epeaking  of  the  general  character  of  the  heaUien 
world  in  his  time,  '  There  is  none  that  is  righteous,  no,  not 
one ;  there  is  none  that  onderatandeth,  there,  is  none  that 
seeketh  after  God ;  they  have  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  there 
is  none  that  doeth  good,  or  is  a  doer  of  good,  no,  not  oae ; 
with  their  tongues  they  use  deceit,  and  the  poison  of  asps  is 
under  th^  lips ;  whose  mouth  is  fiiU  of  cur^g  and  bitter- 
ness ;  and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  known,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  (rod  before  their  eyes.'  We  believe  that  this 
was  not  intended  to  be  taken  without  qualificatioDS,  for  Paul, 
as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  observe,  made  qualifica- 
tions. It  was  true  in  the  general.  But  it  is  not  the 
ancient  heathen  world  alone  that  we  regard  as  filled  with 
eviL  We  believe  that  the  world  now,  taken  in  the  mass,  is 
a  very,  a  very  bad  world ;  that  tlie  sinfulness  of  the  world 
is  dreadful  and  horrible  to  consider ;  that  the  nations  ought 
to  be  covered  with  sackcloth  and  mourning  for  it ;  that  they 
are  filled  with  misery  by  it.  Why,  can  any  man  look 
abroad  upon  the  countless  miseries  inflicted  by  selfishness, 
dishonesty,  slander,  strife,  war ;  upon  the  boundless  woes 
of  intemperance,  libertioism,  gambling,  crime ;  can  any 
man  look  upon  all  this,  with  the  thousand  minor  diferslties 
and  shadings  of  guilt  and  guilty  sorrow,  and  feel  that  be 
could  write  any  less  dreadful  sentence  against  the  world  than 
Paul  has  written  ?  Not  believe  in  human  depravity, — great, 
general,  dreadful  depravity  .'  ^Vhy,  a  man  must  be  a  fool, 
nay,  a  stock,  or  a  stone,  not  to  believe  in  it !  He  has  no 
ejrcg,  he  has  no  senses,  he  has  no  perceptions,  if  he  refuses 
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to  believe  in  it  I  ^  (Controyersial  Disoonrses,  pp.  16 — 18.) 
What  can  be  more  explicit  than  this  testimony  to  the  deep 
and  general  depravity  of  our  race  ? 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  distinctly  stated  that  Dr.  Dewey, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  writers  whom  I  have  quoted,  eamesdy 
repudiate  the  idea  that  this  development  of  sin  implies  in 
man  a  sinful  nature  in  the  obvious  and  literal  sense  of 
those  words.  They  regard  such  an  idea  as  highly  dishonor- 
able to  God,  and  as  diminishing,  or  even  annihilating,  the 
criminality  of  sin ;  nor,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Dewey, 
do  they  profess  to  believe  ''in  what  is  technically  called 
iatal  depravUffJ'  The  origin  of  sin  they  ascribe  to  the 
perversion  of  fi:eo  agency  by  limited,  imperfect  beings,  in  a 
world  of  temptation,  bodily  and  mental. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  world  an  extent,  a  power, 
a  preponderance  and  a  stubbornness  of  sin,  for  which  a 
solution  so  simple  and  obvious  does  not  seem  to  account. 
This  was  felt  and  conceded,  even  by  Dr.  Dewey.  Accord- 
ingly, while  insisting  that  the  origin  of  sin  is  plain,  he  says, 
''  The  extent  to  which  these  evils  go  is,  doubtless,  a  problem 
that  I  cannot  solve.  There  are  shadows  upon  the  world 
that  we  cannot  penetrate ;  masses  of  sin  and  misery  that 
overwhelm  us  with  wonder  and  awe." 

This  very  impressive  and  affecting  statement  of  Dr. 
Dewey  will  now  prepare  us  to  see  why  there  are  so  many 
who  cannot  rest  content  in  the  solution  which  he,  and  others 
of  the  same  school,  give  of  the  origin  of  this  state  of 
things,  ^'he  extent  and  the  power  of  evil  in  this  world  are 
so  great,  even  as  conceded  by  Unitarians,  that  they  cannot 
find  an  adequate  solution  of  them  in  the  mere  free  agency 
and  temptation  of  uncorrupted  minds.  The  facts  stated 
are  so  unlike  the  action  of  upright  and  undepraved  minds, 
tliat  thej  at  once  snggdsi  the  idea  that,  in  some  way,  the  ^ 
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human  noe  has  come  into  «  fiillen  and  mined  state,  era. 
before  action.  Gert&inlj  the  dark  and  mournful  &ctB  whi(^ 
have  been  stated  ore  not  like  the  action  of  minds  poaBeaeing 
a  BOirnd  moral  constitationj  veil-balanced  powera,  and  pre- 
dominating te&denciea  to  holiness  and  truth. 

Nor,  in  view  of  snob  &ct8,  ought  it  to  be  deemed  von- 
derful  if  effi>rt8  should  be  made  to  find  a  deeper  and  more 
radical  cause  for  results  so  oalamitous  and  so  strange.  The 
most  thorough  of  these  efibrts  I  ehall  now  proceed  to  con- 
mder.  I  ^lall  show,  moreover,  that  the  impulse  to  the 
eSbrt  is  in  the  highest  degree  honon^le,  even  if  it  doea 
happen  to  involve  those  who  make  it  in  a  conflict  with  those 
prindplea  of  booor  and  light  wbloh  tbeij  themselvee  avow 
Hid  defend. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

RADICAL   VIBW    OF    THE    BUIN    OF    MAN. 

It  18  a  principle  of  common  sense,  and  wUl,  at  least  in 
theory,  be  ccmceded  by  all,  that,  before  the  moral  diseases 
of  man  can  be  thoroughly  healed,  their  true  nature,  power 
and  depth,  must  be  understood.  MoreoTer,  in  order  to  save 
him  from  the  evils  and  perils  of  his  present  state,  it  ought 
to  be  fully  known  what  those  evils  and  perils  are.  If  he 
has  enemies,  visible  or  invisible,  it  ought  to  be  known  who 
they  are,  and  what  is  their  power. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  convictions  a  krge  class  of 
benevolent  Christian  minds  have  acted,  in  all  ages.  They 
have  felt  that  the  purest  betevolence  which  can  be  exercised 
towards  man  demands  the  most  full  and  faithful  statement 
of  his  Mien  and  ruined  condition  as  a  sinner,  however  dark 
the  views  which  may  be  thus  presented.  Those  who  have 
presented  such  views  have  commonly  been  men  of  deep 
Christian  experience,  like  Augustine, '  the  Reformers,  the 
Puritans,  and  Edwards.  To  such  men  the  deep  depravity 
uf  their  own  hearts  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  doctrinal 
theory,  but  of  profound  experimental  knowledge.  To  every 
stiitement  of  .the  Word  of  Gt)d,  even  the  most  humiliating, 
there  is  an  unhesitating  response  within.  Moreover,  upon 
this  deep  inward  knowledge  of  their  fallen  state  is  based,  in 
their  judgment,  that  whole  work  of  new  creation  in  right- 
eousnaas  of  which  thej  are  no  less  conscious.     In  all  caseSi 
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tho  knowledge  of  the  fint  is  regarded  m  the  measore  of  tlie 
progress  of  the  second. 

Hsace,  the  predominating  influence  under  which  the; 
ever  act  is  a  desire  of  thoroughness  in  discloaing  the 
ruined  state  of  man  before  he  is  renovated  by  the  grace  of 
God.  FearM  of  healing  slightlj  the  wounds  of  the  pec^Ie 
of  God,  they  have  earnestly  sought  to  probe  them  to  tlieir 
deepest  recesses.  Believing  the  heart  to  be  deceitful  above 
all  things  and  desperately  wicked,  they  have  felt  that  the 
danger  was  very  great  of  being  deceived  by  superficial 
views  of  the  natore  and  extent  of  sin.  Knowing  that  nooe 
bat  God  can  thoronghly  search  the  heart,  they  have  beaon^it 
him  cleariy  to  reve^  to  them  its  depths  of  evil.  Wb&i 
God,  as  iJtey  believe,  in  answer  to  snch  prayers,  and 
through  his  word,  providences  and  spirit,  has  given  to  such 
a  full  and  experitnental  development  of  what  they  have 
sought,  it  has  led  them  to  insist  'much  on  tlu-ee  leading 
points,  B8  all  involved  in  a  full  view  of  the  fiillen  and 
mined  condition  of  man. 

1.  His  deep  innate  depravityas  an  individual 

2.  His  subjection  to  the  power  of  depraved  soctal  organ- 
izations, called,  taken  collectively,  the  world. 

S.  His  subjection  to  the  power  of  unseen  malignant 
spirits,  who  are  centralized  and  controlled  by  Satan,  their 
leader  and  head. 

In  considering  the  first  point,  they  have  not  rested  content 
with  the  mere  lact  th&t  all  men  actually  sin  from  the  com- 
mencement of  moral  agency,  but  have  sought  to  penetrate 
deeper,  and  to  find  in  the  antecedent  nature  of  man  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  thi»  sad  result,  so  uniform,  yet  so  unresson- 
able.  The  consequence  has  been  a  very  general  belief  of  a 
properly  depraved  nature  in  man  anterior  to  action  of  any 
Hud.     Tbej  hare  conceii'ed  of  tiie  human  mind  aa  a  kind 
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I       tfffleed-plot  of  sin,  so  to  say,  in  which  the  seeds  and  germs 
I       aod  roots  of  sin  were  thick  sow^,  and  needed  only  exposure 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  warmth  of  active  life 
to  cause  them  to  germinate,  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit 

The  highest  statements  on  these  points  were  undoubtedly 
made  by  the  Reformers  and  their  immediate  followers,  in 
tiie  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  their  oppo- 
sition to  what  they  regarded  the  Pelsgian  tendencies  of  the 
Romish  church,  they  transcended  even  the  statements  of 
Augustine,  in  some  points.  I  refer,  in  particular,  to  their 
doctrine  concerning  the  sinfulness  of  concupiscence  (that  is, 
propensity  to  sin)  after  baptism,  and  the  predestination  of 
the  fall  of  Adam.  In  the  Reformers,  then,  we  shall  find  a 
sincere  eflfort  to  make  the  most  full  and  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  that  was  possible, 
and  from  motives  the  most  honorable  and  benevolent. 

Let  my  readers,  even  if  any  of  them  reject  the  opinions  of 
these  men  as  stated,  at  least  do  them  the  justice  to  endeavor, 
for  a  time,  to  look  at  the  system  from  their  point  of  vision. 
Let  them  regard  the  numerous  Christian  experiences  of 
such  men  as  I  have  described  —  men  of  the  highest  mental 
power,  and  of  clear  discrimination — as  at  least  intellectual 
phenomena  worthy  of  study,  and  consideration,  and  com- 
prehension. Nor  let  any  one  feel  an  illiberal  repulsion  from 
an  honest  effort  to  give  a  thorough  statement  of  the  reality 
and  depth  of  the  moral  diseases  of  the  human  heart. 

Moreover,  if  many  of  the  fiicts  as  stated  are,  in  reality, 
at  war  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  right,  as  I  concede 
them  to  be,  let  them  not  rashly  conclude  that  no  adjustment 
of  the  system  is  possible  by  which  the  &cts  can  be  retained 
and  that  conflict  can  be  removed. 

But  let  us  hear  them  speak  for  thenLselvcs.  Calvin  thus 
defines  original  sin:   It  is   '^ a  hereditary  depravity  and 
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oorrnptioB  of  onr  nfttnre,  diffiised  thrOQ^  all  puts  of  tho 
Boul,  which,  in  the  first  place,  ezpoeea  as  to  tlie  matli  Of 
Qod,  and  t^ea  produoee  in  hb  those  works  iriiioh  tbe  Borip- 
ture  calls  the  vorka  of  the  flesh."  (Inst.  n.  1,  8.}  Of 
in&nts  he  says,  "They  bring  their  ooodemnaticra  vitb 
them  trom  their  mother's  womb,  being  liable  to  punishment, 
not  (br  the  sin  of  another,  but  for  their  own.  For,  although 
they  have  not  ae  yet  produced  the  &ait8  of  their  iniqiiity, 
yet  they  have  the  seed  enclosed  in  themselTea ;  nay,  their 
whole  nature  is,  aa  it  were,  a'seed  of  sin ;  therefore  it  e>n- 
not  but  be  odious  and  abominable  to  God.  WheDc«  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  properly  considered  sin  before  Ood,  becaoso 
there  oould  not  be  liability  to  puniabment  without  sin." 
(lost.  n.  1,  8.)  He  also  states,  in  general,  that  tibe  ora-- 
rupUon  of  nature  precedes  and  gives  rise  to  all  sinful  acts, 
and  is  itself  deserving  of  punishineDt.  "Two  thin^ 
deserve  distinct  notice :  first,  that  since  we  are  so  vitiated 
and  depraved  in  all  parts  of  our  nature,  we  are  justly  con- 
victed and  condemned  before  God,  to  whom  nothing  is 
accepted  but  justice,  innocence,  purity,  *  »  *  • 
Second,  tha,t  this  depravity  never  ceases  to  produce  new 
fruits, — that  is,  those  works  of  the  flesh  before  alluded  to, 
— just  as  a  kindled  furnace  inoeesantly  eoute  flame  and 
■parks,  or  a  fountain  constantly  sends  forth  water."  (Inst 
n.  1,  8.) 

He  also  contrasts  actual  sins,  and  indeed  corrupt  habits, 
vrith  a  depravity  of  nature,  and,  in  reference  to  Bom.  S : 
10 — IS,  saya,  "Men  are  not  such  as  are  here  described 
merely  through  sinful  habits,  bat  also  by  a  depravity  of 
nature."     (Inst.,  ir.  3,  2.) 

Calvin  introduces  this  view  of  the  ruined  condition  of 
man  by  a  statement  of  his  motives.  He  r^jarded  it  as  the 
t^ef  wUe  of  SataD,  "  by  concealing  &om  maa  a  knowladgp 
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if  Ui  diseBse,  to  lender  it  iwmraUe."     In  oppositioii  to 

ia,  he  einMi  to  produce  a  knowledge  of  our  miserable  oon- 

(fitioD,  that  shall  cause  earnest  desires  and  efforts  after  a 

true  and  thorongh  remedy.      He  plainly  asserts,  in  doing 

this,  that,  anterior  to  all  actual  sin,  there  is  in  man  adeprayed 

nature,  by  which  he  is  exposed  to  the  just  anger  of  God, 

and  from  which  a  c(mstant  stream  of  actual  sins  proceeds. 

Let  us,  for  the  present,  look  at  this  statement  merely  as  an 

effort  at  depth  and  thoroughness.     As  such,  we  cannot  deny 

Aat  it  is  radical  and  fundamental. 

From  the  following  quotations,  taken  from  public  form- 
ularies, it  will  be  seen  that  the  leading  churches  of  the 
Befi>nners  took  substantially  the  same  views,  and,  no  doubt, 
for  the  same  reasons. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  assert  that  all  men  become  depraved 
through  "  the  propagation  of  a  vicious  nature ;^^  and  after 
this  thus  proceed,  ''  Therefore,  all  men  are  conceived  in 
sin,  and  bom  the  children  of  wrath,  disqualified  for  all 
saving  good,  prepense  to  evil,  dead  in  sins,  and  the  slaves 
of  sin ;  and,  without  the  grace  of  the  regenerating  Holy 
Spirit,  they  neither  are  willing  nor  able  to  return  to  God, 
to  correct  their  depraved  nature^  or  to  dispose  themselves 
to  the  correction  of  it."  (Scott's  Synod  of  Dort.  Chaps. 
in.  &  rv.  ^§  2,  3.) 

In  the  latter  confession  of  Helvetia  this  language  is  used : 
"We  take  sin  to  be  that  natural  corruption  of  man  de- 
rived or  spread  from  those  our  parents  unto  us  all ;  through 
which,  we  being  drowned  in  evil  concupiscences,  and  clcjin 
turned  away  from  God,  but  prone  to  all  evil,  full  of  all  wicked- 
ness, distrust,  contempt,  and  hatred  of  God,  can  do  no  good  of 
ourselves, —  no,  not  so  much  as  think  of  any."  (Harmony 
of  Confessions,  p.  163.) 

Tha   confeesjon  of  Bobemia,  or  the  Waldenses,  says  of 
6* 
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original  rin,  tJiftt  it  is  "  naturaBjf  engendered  in  tu  and 
hereditary,  wherein  we  are  all  oonoeived  and  bom  into  tha 
world."  *  *  "Let  Uie  force  of  this  hereditary  deetmc- 
tion  be  acknowledged  and  judged  of  by  the  guilt  and  &iilt 
involred,  by  our  proneneas  and  declinatitm  to  evil,  by  oar 
evil  nature,  and  by  the  punlahmeDt  which  is  laid  upon 
it"  (Har.,  p.  169.)  Of  actual  eina,  they  say  they  are 
"  the  fimits  of  original  sin,  and  do  bust  out  within,  with- 
out, privily  and  openly,  by  the  powers  of  mui ;  that  is, 
by  all  that  ever  man  is  ^le  to  do,  and  by  his  members, 
transgresfling  all  those  things  which  God  commandeth  and 
fiffbiddcth,  and  also  running  into  blindneea  and  errors, 
worthy  to  be  punished  with  all  kinds  of  damnation."  They 
declare  that  theae  things  ought  to  be  earnestly  insisted  on, 
that  men  "  may  know  themselves,  that  they  are  conceived 
and  bom  in  sin,  and  that  forthwith,  even  &om  their  birth 
and  by  nature,  they  are  sinners,  full  of  lusts  and  evil  incUn- 
atione." 

The  French  confession  SE^ya  of  man  :  "  His  nature  is 
become  altogether  defiled,  and,  being  blind  in  spirit  and  cor- 
rupt in  heart,  hath  ntterly  lost  all  his  original  integrity." 
*  *  *  *  "  We  believe  that  all  the  o&pring  of  Adam 
are  infected  with  this  cont^on,  which  we  call  ori^nat  sin ; 
that  is,  a  stain  spreading  itself  by  propagation,  and  not  by 
imitation  only,  as  the  Pfelagiana  thought, —  all  whose  errors 
we  do  detest"  *  *  »  "  We  believe  that  this  stain  is 
indeed  gin,  because  that  it  maketh  every  man  (not  so  much 
as  those  little  ones  excepted,  which  as  yet  lie  hid  in  their 
mother's  womb)  deserving  of  eternal  death  before  Ood. 
We  also  affirm  that  this  stain,  even  after  baptism,  is  in 
nature  sin,"  *  ♦  •  (On  this  point,  the  Reformers 
contradict  Augnstine.)  "  Moreover,  we  say  that  this  fro- 
WMrdnesa  of  nature  doth  always  bnnf^  foT\!a.  vtme^  frtuSK  <^ 
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atSoe  and  lebeUion,  in  aneh  sort  that  even  they  which  are 
moit  holy,  although  they  resist  it,  yet  are  they  defiled 
with  many  infirmities  and  oflfences,  so  long  as  they  live  in 
this  world."     (Harmony,  pp.  172-3.) 

The  Church  of  England,  in  her  thirty-nine  articles,  says : 
"  Original  sin  is  the  fauU  and  corruption  of  the  nature 
of  ev^ry  man  that  is  naturally  engendered  of  the  ofispring 
of  Adam."  *  *  "In  every  person  bom  into  this  world, 
it  deseryeth  God's  wrath  and  damnation."  (Har.,  p.  173.) 
In  the  confession  of  Belgia  it  is  said :  "  We  believe  that 
through  the  disobedience  of  Adam  the  sin  that  is  called 
original  hath  been  spread  and  poured  into  all  mankind. 
Now,  original  sin  is  a  corruption  of  the  whole  nattire,  and 
an  hereditary  evil,  wherewith  even  the  very  in&nts  in  their 
mother's  womb  are  polluted;  the  which,  also,  as  a  most 
noisome  root,  doth  branch  out  most  abundantly  all  kinds  of 
sin  in  man,  and  is  so  filthy  and  abominable  in  the  sight  of 
God  that  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  the  condemnation  of  all 
mankind."  (Har.,  p.  175.)  It  is  added,  '^  Out  of  it,  as 
out  of  a  corrupt  fountain,  continual  floods  and  rivers  of 
iniquity  do  daily  flow." 

The  authors  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg  say  :  "  We 
mean,  by  original  sin,  that  which  the  holy  fathers  and  all 
of  sound  judgment  and  learning  in  the  church  do  so  call, 
namely,  that  guilt  whereby  all  that  come  into  the  world 
are,  through  Adam'g  fall,  subject  to  God's  wrath,  and  eter- 
nal death,  and  that  very  corruption  of  mail's  nature 
derived  from  Adam."  (In  this  definition  they  include 
what  is  called  original  sin  imputed^  as  well  as  original  sin 
inherent,)  They  define  this  corruption  of  nature  as 
involving  want  of  all  forms  of  original  righteousness  and 
concupiscence,  and  then  add,  "  Wherefore,  those  defects  i 
AfiJ  this  concupiscence  are  things  damnable,  and^  of  their 
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own  lutan,  worthy  of  deaUi.  - And^  this  aiipaal  Uot  is  nt 
indeed,  oondemning  and  bringing  eternal  death  ercu  IKnr, 
abo,  upon  all  them  which  we  not  bom  agam  by  biqitinn 
and  the  Holy  Ghost."     (Har.,  p.  176.) 

The  Moravian  confeesiim  declares,  "  This  innate  disease 
and  ori^nal  Bin,  is  truly  sio,  and  condemns  nnder  God's 
eternal  wrath  all  thoee  who  are  not  bom  again  tlmnigji 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost."     (Har.,  p.  178.) 

The  Weataninster  dirines  teach  that  "A  combed 
nature  wa«  conveyed  firom  our  first  parents  to  all  thor  pos- 
terity. From  this  original  corruption,  whereby  we  nn 
utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good, 
and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all  aetoal  bsns- 
gresslona."  Concerning  this  corruption  of  nature,  they  say 
that  "  both  itself  and  all  the  motions  thereof  are  truly 
and  properly  sin."  To  this  they  add,  "Every  sn,  both 
anginal  and  actual,  being  a  tran^ression  of  the  righteous 
law  of  God,  and  contrary  thereunto,  doth,  in  its  own  nature, 
bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner,  whereby  he  is  bound  over  to 
the  wrath  of  God  and  curse  of  the  law,  and  so  made  sub- 
ject to  death,  with  all  miseries,  spiritual,  temporal  and 
eternal."     (Har.,  pp.  179,  180.) 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  enter  into  a  faQ  dis- 
cussion of  the  precise  import  of  all  this  language  of  the 
Reformers.  It  is,  however,  no  more  than  equitable  to  guard 
it  against  a  misundecstanding  fo  which  it  is  liable.  It  has 
sometimes  been  interpreted  as  if  they  meant  to  teach  thnt 
the  substance  or  essence  of  man,  of  which  God  is  the 
creator,  ia  itself  sinful  or  sin.  This  idea  was  in  fivct 
ailvanced  by  Flaccus  Ulyricus  in  his  controversy  with  Vic- 
lorinus  Strigelius,  and  waa  also  defended  by  Spangenberg. 
Moehler  also  regards  this  as  the  logical  result  of  the 
otigiiml  statements  of  liotlier  khA  ^  &i&.Qw«n  <n^  <in^^ 
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it.  But  whetber  it  is  so  or  not,  one  thing  is  undeniable, 
ibii  the  Reformers  always  disclaimed  it  as  a  part  of  their 
doctrine. 

A  labored  refutation  of  this  error  may  be  found  in 
Torretin  (Loc.  9,  Quaes.  11).  They  held,  he  assures  us, 
that  the  essence  or  substance  of  man,  so  £u:  as  created  by 
God,  was  in  itself  negatively  good ;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
was,  m  their  view,  devoid  of  original  righteousness,  and  dis- 
ofdered  by  ori^joal  sin  cu  a  moral  dUseasey  perverting  the 
action  of  all  the  fiumlties.  As  the  substance  of  the  body  is 
not  itself  disease,  but  is  perverted  and  disordered  in  its 
actaon  by  disease,  so  the  substance  of  the  body  and  soul  is 
not  sin,  but  is  perverted  and  disordered  in  its  action  by 
(ffiginal  sin.  Moreover,  Turretin  defines  original  sin  as 
neither  an  act  nor  as  the  substance  of  the  soul,  but  as  an 
''  innate  vicious  habit."  It  is  so  called  because  it  is  a  state 
of  the  body  and  soul  predisposing  to  wrong  action,  just  as 
acquired  habits  predispose  to  various  modes  of  action.  Of 
this  he  says,  ''  It  is  compared  to  a  disease,  and  is  not 
merely  a  want  of  righteousness,  but  also  a  positive  corrup- 
tion, which  introduces  a  universal  derangement  of  nature 
and  all  its  faculties,  and  is  commonly  described  as  involving 
folly,  blindness  and  ignorance  in  the  intellect,  malice,  con- 
tumacy and  rebellion  in  the  will,  insubordination  or  want 
of  sensibility  in  the  afiections,  so  that  man  becomes  not 
only  averse  from  good,  but  also  prone  to  all  evil." 

This  original  sin,  however,  though  not  consisting  in 
action,  but  preceding  all  knowledge  and  action,  they 
regarded  as  criminal,  and  punishable  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  a  proper  justification  of  eternal  punishments,  even  in  the 
case  of  unborn  in&nts,  as  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  French 
confession. 
Sach  is  a  brief  vie^  of  the  d^ravity  o{  man  as  an  indi- 
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Tidnal,  vhich  lias  been  believed  hj  gome  of  the  most  deroted 
and  experimental  Christians  whom  this  world  has  erer  seen. 
In  all  of  these  Btatements  it  ia  apparent  that  they  hare 
benevolently  umed  at  the  great  end  before  mentioned, —  that 
is,  to  give  a  thorough  and  radical  view  of  the  &llen  and 
mined  condition  of  man,  go  aa  to  dissipate  sU  the  delmicHis 
of  pride  and  self-confidence,  and  to  preparo  the  mj  for  s 
cure  no  less  radical  and  thorongh.  They  felt  ^t  the 
strength  and  obetinai^  of  their  own  inherent  depravity  wis 
so  great,  and  its  resistance  of  all  means  of  thorongh  onre 
BO  long-conlinaed,  that  it  most  have  its  roots  lower  than 
any  act  of  conscious  choice,  even  in  a  depraved  nature. 
So  also  the  power  of  depravity,  as  developed  in  the  histtny 
of  the  world  was  so  great,  both  in  resisting  and  rendering 
Tain  divine  means  and  influences  adapted  to  reform  it,  and 
in  plunging  man  headltaig  into  all  depths  of  sia  in  its  vilest 
forms,  that  they  oould  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  state- 
ment of  the  &ct  that  men  do  voluntarily  sin  from  tlie 
commencement  of  moral  agency,  but  descended  into  the 
depths  "of  a  nature  utterly  depraved,  anterior  to  all  individ> 
nal,  personal  action,  for  a  cause  permanent  and  powerful 
enongh  to  produce  such  results. 

To  illustrate  their  ideas  of  the  activity  and  of  the  power 
of  this  depraved  nature,  they  resort  to  the  most  striking 
material  analogies.  It  is  like  a  glowing  frunace,  constantly 
emitting  flames  and  sparks ;  a  fountain  sending  out  polluted 
streams.  It  is  a  seed  or  seed-fdot  of  sin.  Original  an, 
by  which  it  is  thus  corrupted,  is  a  sttua  or  infection  per- 
vading all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  noisome  root, 
out  of  which  do  spring  most  abundantly  all  kinds  of  sin. 
They  do  not  regard  it  as  merely  a  propensity  to  sin,  which 
is  not  of  itself  sinful,  but  assert  emphatically  that  it  ia 
trnljaad  pcperlysin,  and  expoeea  iAu»&m'«'Wna.  Vi. 't&^ 
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eren  before  they  have  acted  st  all,  to  the  wrath  of  Qod  and 
etenul  death. 

In  coming  to  these  reenlts,  they  taraed  the  clear  gaze  of 
tbdr  mjods  away,  fiir  a  time,  from  other  cooeidenitioiia,  and 
regarded  int«itly  what  they  knew  of  human  depravity  hy 
experience,  by  history,  and  by  the  word  of  God,  and  Bought 
to  lay  a  foundation  deep  enoogh  to  sostaut  a  doctrine  that 
should  come  np  to  the  feaiM  realities  of  the  case.  Nor 
does  their  hngoage  oonvey  an  idea  at  all  too  strong  of 
the  feaiM  power  of  the  actual  developments  of  homui 
deprsTity  in  the  history  of  this  world, —  even  as  stated  by 
UnitarianB, —  or  of  the  great  trath,  that  there  must  be  in 
man  some  adequate  cause,  before  action,  of  a  course  of 
action  so  univeiBal,  so  powerful,  so  contrary  to  right,  to 
the  natural  laws  of  all  created  minds,  and  to  his  own 
highest  interests. 

But  the  question  whedier  thur  statements  are  not  liable 
to  eerioua  and  unanswerable  otgectjons,  so  long  as  the 
moving  powers  of  Christiaiiity  are  adjusted  as  they  are  at 
preaent,  will  more  properly  come  up  fbr  consideration  here- 
after. 


CHAFTEB    IX. 

BOOIAL  AKD  ORGANIC  EELAII0N3  OF  MAX. 

Wb  have  seen  how  full  are  the  statements  of  Torretm 
Dr.  Watts,  John  Wesley,  and  others,  against  the  idea  that 
a  new-created  being  ehonld  be  so  made,  or  so  circrnnstaiiced, 
that  there  should  be  an  originaj  bias  or  preponderance 
towards  ain  and  ruin.  If  a  new-created  being  has  a  sinful 
or  morally  deteriorated  nature,  there  would  seem  to  be,  on 
these  principles,  the  greater  reason  for  not  exposing  him  tv 
the  additional  influence  of  circumstances  tending  to  develop, 
strengthen  and  mature,  bis  amlul  propen^ties.  We  need, 
then,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  conflict  between  principles, 
and  &cts,  to  consider  the  circumstiuiceB  of  man,  as  well  as 
his  nature  and  original  propensities.  If  we  stop  short  of 
this,  we  shall  not  adequately  conceive  the  power  of  those 
causes,  various  and  united,  that  tend  to  the  ruin  of  man, 
as  conceived  bj  those  who  entertain  the  views  under  con- 
sideration. We  see  only  the  power  of  bis  personal  depravity 
08  an  individual,  and  his  weakness  to  resist  allurements  to 
sin.  We  ought,  then,  in  order  to  complete  these  views, 
next  to  consider  the  &ct,  that,  being  thus  depraved,  man 
is  subjected  from  his  birth  to  the  power  of  other  sinful 
minds,'  united  in  depraved  social  an-angements  and  organ- 
iiations,  called,  collectively,  the  world. 

Id  the  heathen  world,  and  in  wo&A  Bu&iliea  of  Ghriatiui 
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nations,  tliis  subjngatioii  to  the  power  of  evil  social  organi- 
mtions  begins  from  the  time  of  birth.  All  the  pollutions 
of  idolatry,  all  the  evil  passions,  actions  and  examples,  of 
unful  parents,  surround  the  child  from  his  birth  upward, 
and  form  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives. 

''Superstitions  exist  that  are  the  growth  of  ages;  and 
idolatries  that  seem  to  have  been  adapted,  with  consummate 
address,  to  meet  all  that  depraved  nature  craves ;  and  these 
are  so  inwrought  with  the  &bric  of  society  as  to  make  an 
integral  part  of  every  one  of  its  institutions,  and  thus  every 
earthly  interest  seems  to  demand  that  things  should  remain 
as  they  are." 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Bumap  has  thus  spoken,  with  great 
truth  and  eloquence : 

''  Society,  from  the  same  causes,  is  as  cs^ble  of  becom- 
ing vitiated  as  the  individual,  with  this  more  calamitous 
consequence,  that  it  reacts  upon  the  individual,  to  make  him 
more  depraved  than  he  could  have  become  had  he  stood 
alone.  Not  only  so,  but  the  vices  of  society  are  more 
enduring  than  those  of  the  individual.  The  vices  of  the 
individual  die  with  him,  but  the  vices  of  society  are  per- 
petuated from  generation  to  generation."     ♦     *     *     ♦ 

**  Under  an  arbitrary  or  a  tyrannical  government,  aU 
motives  to  a  virtuous  life  are  greatly  weakened.     VirtuOx 
has  no  reward,  and  vice  is  safe  so  long  as  it  has  the  means 
to  bribe  the  hand  of  justice. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  high  degree  of  moral  attain- 
ment under  a  bad  government  Take,  as  an  example,  the 
Ottoman  empire.  It  occupies  some  of  the  &irost  portions 
of  the  globe.  But  the  very  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  administered  corrupts  and  ruins  everything.  The 
whole  organization  of  the  state  is  nothing  more  nor  leas 
dian  a  vast  machine  for  extortion  and  robbery.     The  suo* 
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oesaive  goreniots  of  the  different  provinow  are  generally 
conrt  &TOriteB,  or  mere  sdventurers,  whose  oolj  hope  of 
wealth  and  distinction  Is  the  favor  of  tiieir  sovereign,  resnlt- 
ing  in  the  opportnnitjr  of  plundering,  for  a  few  jean,  one  of 
Uie  provinoes  of  the  empire.  With  this  qoderetanding,  tlw 
sycophnnt  takes  poeseBNOn  of  his  govenmient,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  taxation,  which  he  levies  at  his  own  discretioi^ 
the  best  citizens  are  sore  to  eufier  the  worst  spoliation.  The 
yerj  appearance  of  thrift  and  wealth  is  dangeroos,  and  all 
motive  to  industry  and  economy,  to  good  morals  and  good 
management,  is  taken  avay.  Those  who  are  plundered  seek 
.  first  a  refuge  in  hypocriBj  and  deception ;  or,  having  lost 
all,  become  the  robben  and  oppressors  of  those  who  are 
more  defenceless  than  themselves. 

"  Can  it  be  said  that  a  human  being,  who  is  bom  and 
posses  through  life  under  such  a  government  and  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  has  a  iair  opportunity  for  right  develop- 
ment 1  No  more  than  a  grain  of  com  thrown  into  a  heap 
of  stones  or  a  thicket  of  brambles." 

The  power  of  corrupt  social  oi^anizationa  is  not  at  all 
exaggerated  in  this  statement ;  and  the  same  remarks  may 
be  extended  to  corrupt  religious,  educational  and  oommercial 
organizations,  which  have  in  all  ages  exerted  inconceivable 
power. 

So,  too,  as  far  as  the  larger  sorial  dreles,  of  which  he 
is  a  part,  in  Christian  nations,  are  worldly,  ambitiooB, 
luxurious  or  sensual,  he  is  led,  by  social  power  and  rewards, 
and  by  the  fear  of  shame,  to  follow  the  same  course  to  whidt 
his  depraved  heart  already  impel?  him-  Heooe  tlie  fiwt  that 
large  cities  are  slaughter-houBes  of  oounttees  throngs  of 
young  men, —  in  theatres,  at  the  gaoii^-table,  the  tavern, 
or  the  place  of  impure  resort  Moreover,  so  far  as  buainesa 
and  politics  are  worldly  and  corrupt,  bo  &r  Uiey  give  a  new 
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impabe  and  greater  devetopment  to  liis  natnnl  depnTi^. 
Lt  some  commamtMs,  tbe  tendencies  are  all  to  rain.  In 
odms,  Chtiatiaa  bmiliee  and  ohnrdies  to  a  oertun  degree 
countonct  them ;  but  still,  eren  to  this  day,  the  predomi- 
nant power  of  the  organimtions  of  this  world  has  been  to 
cfiL  Tbej  bare  totded  to  dsvelop,  mature,  and  coofiim 
the  nmtiTe  deprari^  which  already  exiatB  in  each  man  as  an 
indlTidaal;  and  thn  aUke  in  iha  higher  drdai  of  the 
wealfty,  fiwhionable  aDd  powerfiil,  and  in  the  middle  and 
Imrar  walb  «f  li&  What  Christian  psroct  can  tend  his 
AM  to  tiw  whools  and  eollegea  d  onr  land,  or  into  the 
Mora  of  onr  nmohaats,  or  abops  of  ma  artisans,  or  eraft 
to  the  fiyne  (tf  oar  agrieobaialista,  withoat  feeling  that  evil 
Bodal  infloenoea,  of  rast  power,  will  beset  him  on  CTurj 
Bde) 


CHAPTEB    X. 

aiLAIIOITS     OF    UAR    TO     IKTISIBLB     BIIBHII8. 

Wb  have  seen  the  social  and  organio  relations  of  maiL 
Bat  even  this,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  bold  these 
views,  does  not  complete  the  dark  piotore.  They  regatd 
every  man  who  is  bom  under  such  social  organiiatHxiB  as 
also  eiqKised  (o  the  malice  and  wiles  of  powerful  evil  sjuriti, 
acting  tlirough  them.  This  is  not,  indeed,  a  doctrine  of 
natore ;  but,  in  their  j  udgment,  what  nature  does  not  teach 
is  clearl;  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  This  world,  we  are 
there  informed,  is  the  abode  and  tlieatre  of  action  for  hosts 
of  fidlen  spirits,  who,  whilst  the  generations  of  men  die,  lire 
and  plan,  and  acquire  malignant  wisdom,  &om  age  to  age. 
They  understand  the  depravity  of  man,  and  his  moral  weak- 
ness ;  and  long  experience  has  given  them  terrific  skill  in 
tlie  science  of  temptation.  Such  BjstemB  of  error  as  the 
depraved  hearts  of  men  are  ready  to  adopt,  they  skilfally 
invent,  promulgate  and  defend.  Such  organizationa  as  are 
in  spirit  most  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  fbtm, 
animate  and  sustain.  Thus,  Hot  only  by  individual  and 
transient  suggestions,  but  through  organised,  established, 
and  permanent  systems  of  evil,  do  they  "  work  in  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience,"  and  "lead  them  captive  at  their 
will."  The  fearful  power  ezerted  by  these  dark  rulers  of 
this  world  we  are  in  no  danger  of  over-estimating.  KtHW 
had  a  deeper  conviction  of  it  than  wu  Sai^imu.    Ha  <tt«a 
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rerealed  and  became  incarnate  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
devil  and  his  hosts.  When  Paul  was  sent  to  the  heathen 
world,  his  oommisaioQ  was,  to  torn  them  firom  the  power  of 
Satan  to  God.  He  regarded  his  chief  conflict  to  be  not  so 
mach  with  depraved  man  as  with  these  dark  hosts.  Nor 
does  prophecy  gLYe  any  hope  of  the  oonyersion  of  the  world 
till  Satan  is  bonnd  and  cast  into  the  abyss.  Such  is  the 
ftarfiil  power  of  those  spirits,  in  the  midst  of  whose  systems 
men,  themselTes  so  deeply  depraved,  are  bom  and  live. 
Not  only,  then,  are  men  snrroonded  by  corrupt  human  sys- 
tenoB,  bat  by  powerfol  spirits  of  evil,  skilled  to  animate  and 
empky  these  systems  for  their  rain  with  the  highest  degree 
of  energy. 

Combine  all  of  these  statements,  and  we  shall  have  a 
comprehensive  and  fearful  view  of  the  ruined  state  of  man. 
Yet,  fearful  !is  it  is,  it  is  a  view  that  has  been,  and,  in  Us 
fundamental  facts,  still  is,  believed-  by  some  of  the  most 
devoted  Christians  ever  seen  on  earth.  They  have  been  led 
to  it  by  their  own  experience,  by  observation  of  history,  and 
by  the  word  of  God.  So  the  Reformers,  so  the  Puritans 
believed,  and  so  the  leading  orthodox  bodies  of  the  present 
day  substantially  believe.  Eminently  devoted  men,  like 
Edwards,  have  commonly  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt 
conviction  of  these  things.  They  regard  them  as  obviously 
the  views  of  the  inspired  writers.  Accordingly,  it  is  be- 
cause God  can  and  does  save  men,  against  such  mighty 
causes  of  ruin,  that,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  they 
extol  the  magnitude  of  his  power.  It  is  "  according  to  the 
working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he  wrought  in  Christ 
when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  and  placed  him  at  his 
own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places."  (Eph.  1 :  19, 
20.)  Those  thus  saved  he  describes  as  once  **  dead  in  tres- 
jmases  and  saw,   walking  according  to  the  course  of  this 
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wnrid,  uooidiiig  to  the  prince  of  the  pomr  of  the  «ir,  the 

spiiit  that  now  workeUi  in  the  children  of  disobedieDoe,  and 
bj  nature  the  childrai  of  wrath,  even  as  othen."  (E|^ 
2:  1— SO 

Such,  tbto,  IB  a  derelc^ment  (^  the  remaining  great  mor- 
ing  power  of  CSuiitiaxutf,  as  it  hae  been  and  sdll  ia  aet 
fbrth  by  men  deefdj  engaged  in  the  great  wm-k  of  the  Bwral 
rowvation  o(  man.  At  another  time  we  ehal)  considn  the 
qoflstitHi,  to  what  eztcot,  and  on  what  grounds,  it  ia  jnsti; 
opea  to  aaaanlt,  as  opposed  to  the  prinoiplee  of  honor  and 
right  Bnt  we  will  now  look  at  it  aa  a  atatement  aiming  at 
a  thoroo^  view  of  haman  deprarity,  and  of  the  hoatile 
forces  which  are  arrayed  against  the  renoration  and  sal- 
Tatioa  of  mas,  and  which  are  to  be  assailed  aod  reftrsed  by 
the  power  of  God.  It  most  be  oonibssed  that,  on  audi  a 
genetal  view,  it  actxurds  with  the  fearful  enwgy  with  which 
dqtravity  has  been,  in  fiu;t,  developed  in  this  world.  It  abo 
presents  a  deep  fbnndatioD  for  a  system  of  redemption, —  a 
system  vast  and  mblime,  and  interlocking  with  the  whole 
system  of  the  moral  ooiverae.  In  its  penetrating  and  rero- 
lutkmaiy  power  it  has  proved  itself  deep  and  thorough.  It 
presents  to  every  individual  a  great  work  to  be  done,  a  great 
ialvatioa  to  be  semred.  It  providee  powerful  motives.  It 
imparts  energy.  It  creates  a  deep  experienoe.  It  gives  a 
profound  and  thorough  character  to  all  schemes  of  social 
lefbrm.  Moreover,  it  has  ever  been  the  great  centre  of 
evangelical  enterprise  and  power. 
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THB    CONFLICT    A    BBALITT. 

Such,  tlieii,  k  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  equity  and 
bonor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  most  radical  view  of  the 
fidloi  and  rained  condition  of  man,  on  the  other.  Each 
statement,  it  has  heen  seen,  is  sustained  bj^the  testimony  of 
men  eminent  for  piety,  and  of  the  highest  reputation  as  the 
defenders  of  orthodoxy.  With  regard  to  the  fearful  depth 
and  power  of  human  depravity,  €is  actually  developed^  even 
eminent  Unitarian  divines  give  most  explicit  testimony. 
That  only  which  is  needed  to  complete  the  view  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  antecedent  causes  of  such  developments.  This, 
as  it  has  been  just  given,  completes  the  common  orthodox 
view  of  the  two  great  moving  powers  of  the  Christian  system. 
Can  anything  be  more  certain  than  that  Christianity  can 
never,  as  a  system,  operate  harmoniously  and  with  full 
power,  except  on  two  conditions, —  first,  that  it  shall,  in 
theory,  include  what  really  belongs  to  them  both,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  it  shall  give  ample  room  for  tiie  full  and  consist- 
ent development  of  each?  For  the  radical  elements  of  both 
belong  to  the  system,  and  are  alike  essential  to  its  perfect 
development  and  most  salutary  influence. 

In  contemplating  them  as  they  have  been  set  forth,  two 
things  strike  the  mind  as  worthy  of  notice :  one,  that  each 
in  its  radical  elements,  is  sustained  by  its  own  independen 
smd  JDdestmctihle  evidence;  the  other ^  that,  aS  ChliallQasak 
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is  St  preeent  adjusted,  there  is  no  poesihility  of  a  foil  tmd 
hannonious  development  of  them  both,  but,  on  the  otlter 
hand,  one  constantly  conflicts  vith  and  tends  to  repress,  and 
even  to  destroy,  the  other. 

The  evidence  which  sustains  the  principles  of  honor  and 
right,  as  we  have  seen,  ori^nates  from  the  fact  that  God 
has  so  made  the  mind  that  their  tnith  is  intuitively  recog- 
nized and  affirmed,  and  is,  therefore,  a  divino  revelalim;  and 
also  from  the  distinct  recognition  of  these  principles  in 
Christian  experience  and  in  the  word  of  God. 
'  The  truth  of  the  fundamental  fiicts  concerning  the  ruined 
state  of  man  is  evinced  by  the  combined  testimony  of  the 
word  of  God,  of  history,  of  obaerration,  and  of  Christian 


But,  that  in  some  way  these  moving  powera  have  been  so 
misadjuat«d  as  to  conflict  witlk  each  other,  is  obvious  from 
amply  placing  than,  as  above  devel(^)ed,  aide  by  wde.  To 
say  the  very  least,  the  preceding  statements  as  to  the  ruin 
of  man  do  a[^ar  directly  to  conflict  with  the  principles  of 
honor  and  right  which  have  been  set  forth,  and  tend  directly 
to  subvert  and  destroy  them.  He  who  holds  that  God,  in 
the  manner  already  set  forth,  gives  existence  to  men  with 
natures  radically  corrupt  and  depraved,  interior  to  any 
knowledge,  desire  or  choice,  of  their  own,  with  full  power  to 
do  evil  and  none  to  do  good,  and  then  places  them  under  the 
all-^rvading  influence  of  corrupt  and  corrupting  social  sys  - 
tems, —  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  subjects  them  to  the  tre- 
mendous and  delusive  power  of  malignant  spirits,  fearfully 
skilled  in  the  work  of  developing,  maturing  and  confirming 
original  depravity, — cannot,  at  least,  with  any  apparent  con- 
sistency, say  that  the  Creator  has  fulfilled  towards  them  the 
demands  of  honor  and  of  right,  as  they  have  been  exhibited. 
How  can  he  say  that  he  has  regaiiei  \iiie\i  ■w«U-\wai.ij,*a\sKi 
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Do^t,  or  thnt  be  hu  obaerred  tomtds  them  Uie  pannipVii 
f^  jasdcfl  f  Em  he  cot  hdd  them  respooaible  fi}r  what 
exists  ia  them  throogh  Iiis  own  agency,  and  anterior  to 
any  desire,  choice  or  actioD,  of  their  own  ?  Has  he  not  con- 
ferred on  them  Buch  original  constitntionB  as  most  nn&- 
Torably  aflect  their  proapeota  for  eternity,  and  render  their 
ri^t  conduct  and  eternal  life  in  the  higheet  degree  improb- 
able 7  Has  he  not  placed  them  in  circnmstanoee  which  are 
not  reasonably  and  benerolently  bvorable  to  their  eternal 
life?  ' 

He,  then,  who  holds  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  fiwsts 
alleged,  finds  himself  constantly  u^ed,  by  the  demands  of 
lo^cal  oonsigtency,  to  erade,  or  else  to  call  in  qneetioD  and 
deny,  the  real  and  Eelf-erident  pTinciplee  of  honor  and  right 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  holds  to  the  genuine  principles 
of  honor  and  right  will  be  no  less  powerfully  urged  to  deny 
the  &cts  allied  as  to  the  ruined  state  of  man,  and  to  put 
finrth  all  his  energies  to  subvert  and  destroy  them. 

Nay,  more ;  it  would  seem  as  if  the  preceding  statement 
of  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  had  been  specially  de- 
signed to  effect  this  end.  It  aeems  to  oppose  the  statement 
of  beta,  as  to  the  ruined  state  of  man,  deliberately,  univer- 
sally, rascally,  and  step  by  step. 

Moreover,  undeniable  fitcts  prove  the  reality  of  the  alleged 
collision.  Each  of  these  moving  powers  of  the  system  thus 
put  into  oppoutioD  to  each  other  has,  in  Sict,  created  a  party 
to  represent  and  defend  it,  and  to  oppose  and  snbvert  the 
other. 

It  is,  also,  a  &ct  worthy  of  distinct  notice,  that  when,  as 
has  often  been  the  case,  individuals  have  tried  to  retain 
both  powers  in  their  system  in  full  action,  they  have  almost 
invariably  run  into  self-contradiction ;  so  mach  so,  that  few, 
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if  anj  miten  <^  thb  oImb  eaa  le  finind  wbo  an  ^wtnpt 
from  the  charge. 

Finally ;  all  attempts  to  hsTmomie  these  opponng  powers 
have  hldierto  foiled,  and,  as  the  Bjstem  is  at  present  ad- 
JDsted,  ever  moet  foil.  For,  since  each  hu  in  itself  redical 
truth,  which  ia  snstained  by  its  own  eridenoe,  it  has  a  vital 
power  which  cannot  be  destroyed,  nor  can  its  defenders  be 
thoronghly  defeated;  and,  therefore,  naless  they  can  be 
harmooionsly  adjusted,  division  and  eonfliot  will  be  per- 
petuid. 

It  is  not  poeeible,  however,  to  ooovey  a  full  idea  of  this 
mOBwntow  truth  by  mere  geeeral  statemeots.  We  will, 
tberefon,  mtve  in  detail,  exhitut  prineiides  aacl  &etas,  to 
illnatnte  the  reality  (^  this  eonfliot,  and  to  show  that,  on 
existing  gnnikb,  it  is  interminable. 
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OHAPTER    I. 


livs  or  iHonoaT  ihd  ehoiioit  dndbk  this 

SISTIM. 

Lbt  OS,  then,  proceed  more  fiiUy  to  set  forth  what  has 
Eeen  the  actual  (^ration  of  these  powers,  so  miaadjosted 
aod  in  conflict,  on  the  human  mind.  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
not,  at  present,  follow  the  order  of  history.  I  shall,  rather, 
look  at  the  relations  of  the  system  to  the  human  mind,  its 
tendencies  to  produce  deep  divisioDS  of  opinions  and  feeling 
and  the  difierent  kinds  of  experience  to  whldi  it  naturally 
gjres  rise. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  opposing  doctrinal  posi- 
tions which  have  been  adranced  are  not  points  of  mere  apeo- 
nlation,  but  of  deep  practical,  personal  interest  Chriatiani^ 
does  not  meet  man  as  a  mere  philosophical  theory,  nor  as  » 
speculation  of  some  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  any  other 
uninspired  sage;  but  as  an  inspired  message  from  God, 
inTested  with  snpreme  authority,  and  pointing  man  to  a 
final  judgment,  and  to  eternal  destinies,  to  be  decided  in 
accordance  with  Us  piiaciplea  and  reqTUsitioDa. 
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Nor  does  it  relate,  primarily,  to  theory,  bat  to  action. 
Ita  great  end  is  to  produce  a  tnoVal  change  in  man  —  iu 
every  man.  It  charges  goilt  on  all.  It  calls  at  once  fot 
repentance,  for  a  believing  application  for  pardon  through 
Christ,  and  for  a  holy  life.  Nor  can  the  great  points  in 
question  be  avoided.  Since  they  relate  to  conviction  of  sin, 
repentance,  faith,  and  a  holy  life,  they  are,  of  course, 
involved  in  all  preaching,  in  all  prayer,  and  in  all  religions 
efibrta. 

Nor  are  the  interests  involved  in  these  conflicting  powers 
o'  secondary  consequence,  and  therefore  adapted  to  excite 
oat  little  feeling.  They  involve  all  that  miji  holds  dear  ftr 
two  worlds,  all  that  he  can  conceive  of  persuoal  good  or  evil. 
Nay,  more ;  they  involve  not  merely  individux]  well-being, 
hat,  what  is  infinitely  more  momentons,  tho  character  of  God, 
and  the  eternal  prospects  of  the  univerae  under  bis  omnipo- 
tent and  all-pervading  sway. 

We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  the  developments  of  the 
faoman  mind,  under  a  system  so  misadjusted,  and  involving 
soch  interests,  have  been  characterized  by  a  fearful  eamest^ 
nesB,  and  deep  and  intense  emotion. 

When  such  interests  and  emotions  impel  men,  under  such 
a  system,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  division,  of  the  deep- 
est and  moat  radical  kind,  can  be  averted.  It  never  has 
been  possible.  It  never  will  be.  Each  of  the  conflicting 
views  is  fundamentally  true,  and  ia  sustained  by  powerfol 
evidence.  Each  is  intensely  affecting  to  the  feelings ;  and, 
such  is  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some 
will  come  entirely  under  the  influence  of  one  view,  and 
others  of  the  other.  Moreover,  if  either  gains  the  ascend- 
ency, it  is  large  enough,  and  true  and  important  enongh,  so 
to  £11  the  field  of  vision,  and  to  produce  such  an  onwavering 
ooDFiotioQ  of  its  truth,  luch  an  overpowering  sense  of  itc 
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supreme  importance,  that  it  shall  compel  all  that  r»ms  to 
be  at  war  with  it  to  give  way,  and  sammon  the  powers  vf 
logic,  criticism  and  expositioD,  to  effect  its  purpose.  More- 
OTer,  if  either  of  these  views  thus  takes  poesesaioa  of  the 
mind,  and  fills  and  overwhelms  it  with  emotion,  it,  of  coarse, 
creates  and  gives  character  to  a  peculiar  religious  expe- 
rience- 
There  are  those,  I  know,  who  look  with  contempt  upon 
such  theological  conflicts  of  the  present  and  of  paat  ages,  and 
the  next  to  superhuman  efforts  which  men  have  put  ibrth  in 
the  defence  of  their  views.  But  conflicts  on  such  themes 
as  these  are  worthy  of  anj  other  emotion  than  contempt 
Xothing  can  be  more  sublime  and  aSecting  than  this  great 
oontroveraj  of  ages  truly  viewed,  as  from  some  mountain- 
top  of  history  we  survey  the  reali^  and  eamestoess  of  the 
conflict,  its  extent  and  duration,  the  depth  of  emotion  awak- 
ened by  it,  its  fertility  in  varied  intellectual  results,  and  tbe 
relations  of  its  solution  to  the  future  doatimea  of  the  world. 
Let  us,  then,  &om  such  an  eminence,  endeavor  to  survey 
and  develop  some  of  the  experi  w»ae  which  have  sprung 
itom  the  owiflicting  operations  ol  '«hete  ill-adjusted  truths. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BXPBRIENCES  CH ABAGTBBIZ8D. 

It  is  not  my  present  pnrpoee  minutely  to  consider  all  of 
the  experiences  to  which  the  Bystem  of  Ghristiaiilty,  as  mis- 
adjnsted,  has  given  rise.  I  propose  rather  to  exhibit  in 
their  bold  outlines  some  of  the  more  important  of  them, 
reserrlng  others  for  fntnre  considerotioo. 

In  setdng  forth  any  experience,  my  porpose  is,  first,  to 
present  those  true  views  in  which  are  fonnd  the  elements  of 
its  permaneot  vitality  and  power.  After  this,  I  shall  then 
subjoin  to  each  experience  the  re9ction  which  has  erer 
arisen  ag^nst  it  from  the  truths  which  it  has  excluded,  and 
with  whichjt  is  in  conflict  Of  these  experiences  I  shall 
now  consider  but  six ;  others  may  be  adverted  to  hereafter. 

1.  First  of  sJl  will  be  noticed  that  in  which  a  Christian 
experience,  and  a  deep  consciousness  of  the  ruin  of  man, 
become  so  intense  and  powerAil  as  to  give  the  entire  ascend- 
ency to  the  belief  of  the  fects  assumed  in  the  moat  ndical 
theory  which  has  been  stat«d  of  human  depravity,  and  to 
suspend  the  power  of  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  to 
prodnoe  a  disbelief,  or  even  an  essential  modification,  of 
tbem.  Such  Ml  &jth  has,  indeed,  sometimes  led  even  to  a 
i^ection  of  those  principles,  at  least  in  their  relations  to 
God ;  or,  if  not,  to  an  evasion  of  them,  or  to  a  resort  to  the 
fin  <rf  mystery. 
£.  ffat  will  be  conudered  titaX  tooMf^  cKnan  <A  '^ 
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tacredneas  and  momenioiifl  importenoe  of  the  principlea  of 
honor  and  right  in  their  relations  to  God,  which  gives  the 
ratire  ascendency  to  those  principles,  and  leads  to  an  entire 
*  denial  and  rejection  cf  the  iBCta  alleged,  in  setting  forth 
in  a  radical  manner  the  utter  rain  of  man. 

3.  I  notice  next  an  experience  in  which  the  fundamental 
beta  and  the  moral  principles  are  both  retained  without 
modification ;  but  the  mind  seeks  relief  from  their  conflict 
in  a  system  of  ultimate  uniyersal  salvation.  Of  this  we 
have  a  deeply  interesting  illustration  in  the  experience  oS 
the  celebrated  John  Foster. 

4.  Next  to  this  will  pass  in  reyiew  that  class  of  ex- 
periences in  which  both  the  principles  of  honor  and  right 
and  the  essential  fiM^  are  professedly  retained ;  but  still 
the  principles  are  allowed  to  riodify  the  &ct8,  with  the 
intention  of  removing  all  real  conflict  between  them. 

5.  We  shall  then  advert  to  an  experience  in  which  the 
principles  and  the  most  radical  &cts  in  question  are  both 
retained,  without  any  perceived  and  satisfiBMStory  mode  of 
modification  or  adjustment.  In  this  case,  the  mind  comes, 
for  a  time,  under  the  oppressive  and  overwhelming  con- 
sciousness of  being  apparently  under  an  universal  system 
which  is  incapable  of  defence,  and  under  a  God  whom  the 
principles  of  honor  and  of  right  forbid  us  to  love  and  to 
worship. 

6.  Lastly,  an  experience  will  be  noticed  in  which,  as  in 
the  last,  the  principles  and  the  most  radical  &cts  in  question 
are  both  retained,  but  are  harmonized  by  a  new  adjustment 
of  the  system,  such  that  the  painful  conflict  between  fun- 
damental truths  is  at  an  end,  and  God  is  seen  in  his  full- 
orbed  glory  and  loveliness,  and  is  worshipped  with  undivided 
afiection  and  reverence. 

I  ahsl]  otmalder  in  the  caee  of  only  the  first  four  of  these 
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experienoeB  ihe  reaction  .to  which  they  give  rise;  for  &» 
fifth  experience  ia  too  terrible  ever  to  be  embodied  in  fcmnal 
statements,  or  to  become  so  general  and  penDanent  as  to  call 
for  &  reliction ;  and  the  sixth,  if  it  is  ever  truly  reached,  is 
adapted  to  harmonize  all  the  facts  of  the  case  with  the 
principles  of  honor  and  right,  and  thus  to  render  needless  a 
relction. 

In  this  review  of  experiences,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  and 
aim,  not  merely  to  be  impartial,  bnt  ever  to  regard  with 
sympathy,  and  sincerely  to  honor,  every  response  of  the 
homan  soul  to  any  part  of  the  great  system  of  truth,  wiih 
whatever  other  errors  it  may  have  been  connected.  I  am 
no  less  de»rous  to  find  a  similar  spirit  in  all  of  my  readers. 
I  do  most  earnestly  deprecate  the  awaking  in  any  mind 
of  a  spirit  of  partisan  controversy.  I  rather  desire,  as  I 
have  already  said,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  create,  on  all 
sides,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  mntoal  interest,  by  point- 
ing oat  those  benevolent  and  honorable  impnlsee,  and  that 
regard  to  truth, —  mixed  though  it  should  be  with  oOter 
motives,  by  which  the  various  parties  have  been  actuate^, — 
and  to  prodnoe  a  candid  and  united  6ffi)rt  to  eliminate  error 
Bad  to  develop  the  whole  truth. 


CHAPTSa   HI. 

VHB    riBST    IXPBBIBirCB,    OB     THE    PHILOSOPHY 
OP    OLD-SCHOOL   THBOLOST. 

The  ndical  elemeBt  of  the  fint  experiesce  is  the  doctrine 
of  real,  responsible,  paniBhable  depravity  in  man,  before  Tol- 
tmtuy  action.  Whether  this  depravity  he  called  boldly  a 
depraved  or  a  corrupt  nature,  or,  more  mildly,  innato  or  iijie- 
rent  depravity,  it  comes,  at  laat,  to  the  same  thing.  It  is, 
as  I  have  aajd,  resorted  to  by  Christian  men  to  account  for 
the  fearful  developments  of  actual  depravity,  which  are  so 
plain  that  even  eminent  Unitarian  divines  concede  them,  and 
state  them  with  impressive  eloquence  and  power.  The  mere 
power  of  choice  and  external  temptation  seem  insufficient  to 
explain  a  course  of  notion  so  contrary  to  reason,  eo  obstinate, 
so  general,  bo  ruinous.  They,  therefore,  resort  to  the  idea 
of  a  depraved  and  unful  nature  anterior  to  choice  and 
action.  Those  who  hold  this  view  also  hold,  so  &r  as  I 
know,  without  exception,  the  connected  views  of  man's  ex- 
posure to  the  full  influence  of  corrupt  social  and  organic 
relations,  and  of  invisible  malignant  spirits  of  great  power. 

At  first  sight,  it  would  be  supposed  that  no  one  could  be 
induced  to  believe  that  the  great  Creator  could  or  would 
give  to  a  new-created  being  such  a  nature,  rendering  it 
powerless  to  do  good,  and  then  place  it  in  such  circum- 
stances. Yet  many  most  excellent  men  have  so  believed 
and  taught 

By  what  power,  tbea,  have  they  been  bioilgjit  to  Buoli 
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ooncloflionfl  ?  I  answer,  by  tfae  power  of  ChristiaD  ex- 
perience.    Kor  is  this  an  irratioiutl  groniid  of  belief 

If  a  man  is  consoious  that  he  has  the  plague,  or  s  feret, 
or  a  GOQsumptioo,  he  knows  perfectly  that  he  is  not  welL 
If  by  any  medicine  he  is  restored  to  perfect  health,  he 
knows  what  health  is,  and  what  is  the  normal  and  proper 
state  of  the  body.  In  this  case,  no  argument  from  divine 
benevolen^^g^  ^  laws  of  honor  and  of  right,  a^inst  the 
existence  of  a  disease^  oonstituticm,  will  ever  convince  him 
that  he-was  not  in  &et  sick  with  a  malignant  diaeose,  aSect- 
ii^  his  whole  constitation. 

So  there  is  a  life  of  the  mind.  It  involves  an  original 
and  designed  correlation  to  God,  and  sucli  a  state  of  the 
affections,  passions,  emotions,  intellect  and  will,  tliat  com- 
munion with  God  shall  be  natural,  habitual,  and  the  life  of 
the  soul.  He  who  hag  been  so  &r  healed  by  divine  grace 
as  to  reach  this  state  has  a  true  idea  of  the  normal  and 
healthy  state  of  the  soul ;  and,  if  he  finds  that  there  is  that 
in  the  state  of  his  moral  constitntioti  and  emotions  which 
seems  to  lie  beneath  his  will  and  undermine  its  energy  to 
follow  the  convictions  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  that  by 
divine  grace  this  is  changed,  and  an  energy,  not  only  to 
will,  but  to  do  good,  is  supplied, —  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  in  some  way,  be  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  in  his  nature,  or  moral  constitution,  depravity  or 
pollution  anterior  to  the  action  of  the  will  1  Is  it  strange 
that  he  should  deeply  feel  and  express  his  mor^  impotence 
to  do  good,  arising  from  such  a  cause,  and,  in  his  struggles 
against  it,  long  for  deliverance  in  the  words  of  Paul,  "  0, 
wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?  " 

Let  us  look  into  the  experience  of  Edwards  in  one  par- 
tiealar, — that  is,  aa  to  a  einlul  propenaitj  to  wM-wS.m\nfesitt-, 
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wUefc  Ja  ihmjB  oomeotod  vith  »  smfdl  desire  of  the  praise 
lod  tdmiTalioD  of  othen,  and  leads  to  quick  and  bitter  re- 
MBttoMit  if  repntation  ia  assailed.  He  who  has  been  tan^t 
bj  God  to  know  what  spiritual  chastity  is  will  aee  in  this 
action  of  the  hnmaD  nund,  so  natural,  bo  powerful,  bo  fear  • 
fUl/  oomnxm,  a  kind  of  moral  pollution,  the  loathsomeness 
ct  which  he  lacks  wotds  to  eipress.  He  will  long  to  exter- 
ainate  this  nMlignmt  and  poUating  disease  of  the  soul,  and 
to  become  in  the  aight  of  God  spiritually  chaste,  humble, 
ntis£ed  witlt  the  judgment  and  &Tor  of  God,  and  r^ard- 
ing  it  as  a  very  small  matter  to  be  judged  or  censured  by 
human  judgments,  and  censure  aa  no  reason  fbr  ceasng  to 
exercise  towards  sU  the  utmost  good  will  and  Christian 
lore  and  fbr^veness.  In  this  respect,  Edwards,  when  tried 
by  the  moat  unreasonable  and  unkind  rejection  and  dishonor 
from  his  own  church  and  people,  manifested  one  of  the 
most  beautifiil  examples  on  record  of  a  mild,  forgiving, 
Christ-like  spirit.  Why  was  it?  If  wc look  into  bis  expe- 
rience, we  shall  see  that  God  had  prepared  him  for  it,  by 
eradicating  that  bitter  root  of  malignity,  of  which  I  have 
spoken.     His  experience  I  give  in  his  own  words : 

"  I  have  a  much  greater  sense  of  my  universal,  exceed- 
ing dependence  on  God's  grace  and  strength  than  I  used 
formerly  to  hare,  and  have  experienced  more  of  an  abhoN 
rence  of  my  own  righteousness.  The  very  thought  of  any 
joy  arising  in  me,  on  any  consideration  of  my  own  amiable- 
ness,  performances  or  experiences,  or  any  goodness  of  heart 
or  life,  is  nauseous  and  detestable  to  me."       ' 

This  is  exactly  the  experience  of  one  to  whom  God  has 
shown,  in  its  true  light,  the  deep  and  unutterable  polluticoi 
of  that  spiritual  unchastity  which  is  involved  in  that  deep- 
rooted  pride,  which,  like  a  cancer,  eeems  to  have  struck  its 
roots  deeply  into  the  bumaa  soul,  and  the  exteTiiUQB.1aoa  ^ 
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which  calla  for  bo  mnch  providential  diedpline,  o&d  ao  miay 
ud  80  painfal  strugglee,  and  irhicli  made  the  thorn  in  the 
fiesh  necessary  to  preserre  ihe  humility  even  of  the  ^nstlo 
Paul. 

Tet  Edwards  did  not  find  this  root  of  eril  entirely  etter- 
minatnd  in  his  aonl :  and  bo  much  had  hia  moral  senaibilitiea 
been  quickened  to  see  and  feel  its  pollations,  that  any  trait 
eodes  to  what  he  thns  abhorred  filled  bim  with  deep 
diglreee ;  therefore  he  proceeds  to  say : 

"  And  yet  I  am  greatly  afflicted  with  a  prood  aad  aelf- 
ri^teous  Bfurit,  mnch  more  aensihly  than  I  need  to  be 
formerly.  I  see  that  serpent  rising  and  putting  forth  its 
head  continnally,  everywhere,  all  around  me." 

This  one  instance  illustrates  what  takes  place  in  such  aa 
experience,  In  many  respects.  It  is  a  lawess  which  the 
apostles  Paul  tutd  Peter  compare  to  a  crudfiziiHL  tThe 
original  depraved  character  is  called  the  flesh,  and  is 
likened  to  a  body  composed  of  many  members,  each  of 
which  is  to  be  crucified  and  destroyed.  This  radical  procees 
of  regeneration  and  Banctification  leads  to  a  oonscionsDees 
of  depths  of  inward  and  hidden  sinfulness,  of  which  a  deep 
innate  depravity  seems  to  give  the  only  adequate  aooount 
The  action  of  all  the  powers  seems  to  be  deranged  and 
perverted  by  sin.  The  whole  mind  appears  to  be  a  wonder- 
ful system  in  ruins.  The  heart  is  felt  to  be  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  nicked ;  and,  as  such,  is  hidden 
from  the  full  knowledge  of  all  but  God 

This,  no  doubt,  is  what  Prof  Hodge  means,  when  he 
sayB,  "  Conviction  of  sin  under  this  system  is  more  than 
e  for  actual  tranBgressions ;  it  is  also  a  sense  of  the 
I  depravity  of  the  whole  nature,  penetrating  &r 
beneath  the  acts  of  the  soul,  ofiecting  its  permanent  man! 
gtatet),  which  lie  beyond  the  leach  ot  tlhe  w^." 
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t/nder  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  Edwaxds  says :  **  It 
is  aikctmg  to  think  how  ignorant  I  was,  when  a  young 
(Aristian,  of  the  bottomless,  infinite  depths  of  wickedness, 
oride,  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  left  in  my  heart." 

His  more  mature  experiences  cannot  be  understood, 
unless  we  consider  by  what  principles  he  judged.  His 
standard  was  this  *  "  What  must  my  soul  become  before  it 
is  isapable  of  that  pure  and  perfect  sympathy  with  God  in 
which  its  true  life  and  health  consists ;  and  what  are  those 
moral  states,  habits  and  emotions,  which  must  be  eradicated 
in  order  to  secure  these  results?"  All  of  these  he  sets 
down  under  the  category  of  sinful  states  and  emotions.  All 
know  that  he  became  an  eminently  holy  man.  All  know 
that  through  him  Grod  exerdsed  an  immense  vital  power  in 
quickening  the  religious  experience  of  the  church.  All  know 
that  no  man  in  severe  trials  ever  displayed  more  of  the 
power  of  godliness  than  he.  Being  thus  restored  to  spir- 
itual health,  was  he  not  qualified  to  judge  what  was  the 
moral  state  from  which  he  had  been  raised  by  the  grace  of 
God  7  Let  us,  then,  hear  him  state  his  own  views  of  it 
In  his  more  mature  experiences  he  thus  speaks  of  himself: 

''  My  wickedness,  as  I  am  in  myself,  has  long  appeared 
to  me  perfectly  ine&ble,  and  swallowing  up  all  thought  and 
imagination  like  an  infinite  deluge,  or  mountains  over  my 
head.  I  know  not  how  to  express  better  what  my  sins 
i^pear  to  me  to  be,  than  by  heaping  infinite  upon  infinite, 
and  multiplying  infinite  by  infinite.  Very  often,  for  these 
many  years,  these  expressions  are  in  my  mind,  and  in  my 
mouth,  'Infinite  upon  infinite!  Infinite  upon  infinite!' 
When  I  look  into  my  heart  and  take  a  view  of  my  wicked- 
ness, it  looks  like  an  abyss  infinitely  deeper  than  hell. 
And  it  appears  to  me  that,  were  it  not  for  free  grace, 
exalted  and  nueed  to  the  infinite  height  of  sll  the  fulness^ 
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and  glory  of  the  grekt  Johovali,  and  tlie  um  of  bia  powei 
and  grace,  atretched  fbrtib  in  all  the  nujest;  of  hia  power, 
and  in  all  the  glory  c£  his  aorereignty,  I  shoold  appear  Bank 
down  in  my  Bits,  below  hell  itaelf ;  fiu-  beyond  the  ai^t  of 
ererything  but  the  eye  of  Boverei^  grace,  tiiat  can  pieroe 
eren  dovm  to  each  a  depth.  And  yet  it  seems  to  nw  that 
my  conviction  of  sin  is  ezoeedingly  unall  and  bint.  It  is 
enough  to  amaie  me,  tbst  I  hare  no  nxtn  aenae  of  my  sin. 
I  know,  certainly,  that  I  have  Tery  little  sense  of  my  un- 
fhlness.  When  I  have  had  tarns  of  weeping  and  crying  fiv 
ny  sins,  I  thought  I  knew  at  the  time  that  my  r^wntaiwe 
was  nothing  to  my  sin." 

I  am  aware  that,  to  some,  this  ezperienoe  of  Edwacda 
will  seem  either  mysterioas  or  exaggerated.  It  is,  nerer- 
theleaa,  an  important  &ct,  and  deeerres  study.  It  is  to  be 
jndged  of  by  the  principles  which  have  been  stated,  and  of 
which  I  shall  apeak  more  fully  in  another  place.  It  is 
enough,  at  preaent,  to  aay  that  these  very  renuokable  worda 
are  not  to  be  set  aside  with  contempt,  as  the  aag^nitd 
profeasiogaa  of  an  excitable  mind,  incapable  of  clear  aikl  dia- 
criminating  thou^t.  Their  author  was,  oonieaaedly,  die 
great  met^ysicianof  hia  age.  None  knew  better  than  he, 
ao  &r  as  experience  is  concerned,  what  sin  and  holineea 
were.  And  yet,  such  is  hia  mators  report  eS  his  own  expt- 
rience.  I  believe  that  tiiere  were  real  &ets  upon  which  his 
atatementa  were  based.  What  explanation  ought  to  be 
given  of  tbem  I  afaall  coosidflr  in  aoodier  place. 

To  Edwards,  therefore,  must  it  not  have  appeared  evidaot 
that  he  had  never,  hj  oonsoioas  aots  of  obtioo,  introdnoed 
all  of  this  d^mvity  into  himael^  but  that  his  ains  wwe,  in 
aoEoe  way,  the  developmrat  of  aomething  from  the  deptha  of 
bis  being,  that  had  preceded  faia  oonscionsnees  and  ohoaee  1 
(TaaJciitiiotstnHigjIy  inoboaUm, — a»&HBc^«x:(iKnn9A 
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Ins  thousands  beside, —  to  the  idea  of  a  deeply  depraved 
nature  before  actual  sin? 

Ed^irards,  moreover,  was  no  less  distinguished  by  a  deep 
sense  of  the  reality  and  power  of  the  malignant  influenoes  of 
evil  spirits.  He  looked  upon  Satan  as  the  great  firamer  of 
systems  of  error,  and  the  author  of  spurious  and  delusive 
religious  affections ;  and  he  compares  men  to  weak  and  silly 
sheep,  constantly  deluded,  deceived,  and  combined  in  evil, 
or  else  frightened  and  scattered  by  his  terrors.  In  the 
word  of  God,  and  in  all  history  too,  as  eloquently  and  log- 
ically set  forth  in  his  treatise  on  original  sin,  he  found  a 
constant  illustration  and  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  views. 
In  this  experience  he  was  but  an  exponent  of  a  class  of  men 
found  in  all  ages.  To  them  has  the  law  of  God  come  home, 
as  it  did  to  Paul,  and,  under  the  influences  of  the  divine 
spirit,  their  conviction  of  sin  has  been  deep  and  agonizing, 
their  regeneration  has  been  thorough,  their  spiritual  expe- 
rience profound,  and  their  new  nature  fully  developed. 

Out  of  such  an  experience  grows  an  unwavering  and 
unconquerable  fiuth  as  to  the  most  radical  view  of  the  great 
&ct8  of  man's  ruin.  If  there  is  anything  which  they  know 
with  absolute  certainty,  it  is  the  truth  of  these  &cts.  Their 
own  experience,  history,  and  the  Bible,  coincide ;  the  evi- 
dence is  cumulative,  manifold,  irresistible.  They  not  only 
believe,  but,  in  &ct,  they  know.  They  are  not  mistaken, 
and  they  know  that  they  are  not.  Such  is  the  legitimate 
tendency  of  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the 
case  on  regenerated  minds.  They  know  their  original 
depravity,  just  as  a  man  restored  to  health  knows  that  ha 
was  diseased  and  is  now  in  health.  He  knows  past  disease 
more  absolutely  by  reason  of  its  contrast  with  present  health. 

Evidence  of  the  truth  of  sueh  views  of  depravity  they  also 
find  in  the  clear  statements  of  the  word  of  God,  and  in  the 
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histOTy  of  die  world.  Sack  views  hxvo,  therefore,  been  very 
eitonsiyelj  beld  by  the  most  powerfiil  bodies  of  evangelica! 
Christiana,  as  appears  &oia  the  quotations  made  &om  the 
creeds  of  the  Befimnadon.  Indeed,  the  Princeton  Review 
alleges,  and,  so  fitr  as  I  know,  correctly,  that ' '  there  is  not 
a  creed  of  any  Christian  church  (we  do  not  mean  separate 
congregation)  in  which  the  doctrine  that  inherent  corrup- 
tion, as  ezis^ng  prior  to  voluntary  action,  is  of  the  nature 
of  sin,  is  sot  distinctly  afiSnned.  The  whole  Latin  church, 
(he  Lutheran,  all  branches  of  the  Reformed  church,  unite 
in  the  most  express,  nicely-measured  assertions  of  &itli  in 
this  doctrine."  (April,  1851,  p.  324.)  Moreover,  men  of 
the  most  eminent  Christian  character,  in  successive  ages, 
BQch  as  the  Reformers,  the  Furitaiis,  Edwards,  Chalmers, 
and  the  Haldanes,  have  held  these  views.  In  their  hands, 
too,  deep  and  powerful  results  have  been  produced  by  the 
system. 

Therefore  is  it  that  Dr.  Hodge  asserts,  in  the  Princeton 
Review,  that  "  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  this  system 
underlies  the  piety  of  the  church  in  all  ages.  It  is  the  great 
granitic  formation,  whose  peaks  tower  towards  heaven,  and 
draw  thence  the  waters  of  life,  and  in  whose  capacious  bosom 
repose  those  green  pastures  in  which  the  great  Shepherd 
gathers  and  sustains  his  flock.  It  has  withstood  all  changes, 
and  it  still  stands.  Heat  and  cold,  snow  and  rain,  gentle 
abrasion  and  violent  convulsions,  leave  it  as  it  was.  It 
cannot  be  moved.  In  oar  own  age  and  country,  this  system 
of  doctrine  has  had  to  sustain  a  renewed  conflict.  It  has 
been  assailed  by  ai^ument,  by  ridicule,  by  contempt  It 
has  been  pronounced  absurd,  obsolete,  efiete,  powerless.  It 
has  withstood  logic,  indignation,  wit  *  ■*  *  Still  it 
■tands."     {Prin.  Rev.,  April,  1851,  p.  S19.) 

Indeed,  we  think  that  no  one  can  &il  to  see  that  the 
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religious  depth  that  has  been  found  in  the  Western  church, 
mnd  among  the  Reformers,  and  Puritans,  and  their  follow- 
ers, as  compared  with  the  superficiality  of  the  Eastern 
church,  under  the  auspices  of  John  of  Damascus,  and  the 
Greek  fathers,  is  owing  to  the  more  profound  views  of 
human  depravity  which  were  introduced  into  it  by  Augus- 
tine, and  which  gave  a  deep  and  vital  character  to  its  theol- 
ogy,  but  which  never  penetrated  and  vitalized  the  Eastern 
church. 

No  one,  we  think,  in  view  of  fiusts  on  the  great  scale,  can 
deny  that  this  system  has  exerted  a  deeper  and  more 
powerful  influence  on  the  world  than  any  other.  It  has  in 
it  the  elements  of  the  greatest  power,  simply  because  it 
meets  as  no  other  system  does  the  wants  of  the  deepest 
fbrms  of  Christian  experience,  and  through  such  channels 
the  great  river  of  moral  power  on  earth  must  ever  run. 

And  yet,  powerful  as  it  is,  it  has  never  acted  in  any  com- 
munity without  meeting  the  counter  influence  of  another 
power,  springing  from  the  deepest  sources  of  intuitive  human 
convictions  and  emotions.  And,  therefore,  as  we  proposed, 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  reaction  to  which  this  view 
of  the  system  has  ever  given  rise. 

9 
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THE     R&AOTIOK. 

Wb  hsn  Btsted  tli«  elemenla  of  power  in  the  first  riew 
t/t  the  system ;  and,  clearly,  they  are  gr^t,  for  a  deep 
Christian  experience  has  ever  been  the  ruling  power  in 
God's  kingdom.  Yet  we  are  obliged  to  add,  that  at  no 
thne,  and  in  no  commnni^,  hare  its  triumphs  been  oniveisal 
or  permanent.  Ila  advocates  have  been  obliged  to  wort 
against  a  steady,  powerful  and  deathless  reaction.  Nw  is 
the  reason  obscnre. 

As  at  present  adjusted,  it  has  never  been  able  to  prevent, 
0^  BUeceesfhlly  to  repd,  a  mdst  powerfhl  assault,  prompted, 
bM  I^  human  depravity  and  carnal  reason,  bat  by  the 
Ariitely-reveaTed  priitciplM  of  honor  and  of  right  And  to 
this  assanlt  its  advocates  have  never  made  a  reply  which 
has  bad  any  decisive  power. 

And,  indeed,  at  first  one  wonders  how  even  the  advocates 
of  this  doctrine  can  avoid  seeing  that  it  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  their  own  statements  of  the  prindples  of  equity  and  <^ 
honor.  For  instance ;  Torretin  says  of  new-created  Adam, 
that  if  there  was  in  him  "any  inclination  to  sin  by  nature, 
then  God  wonld  be  the  author  of  it,  and  so  the  sin  itself  bo 
chargeable  upon  Qod."  How  much  more  is  this  true,  if,  in 
Dew-«reated  beings,  there  is  not  merely  an  inclination  to 
sin,  but  even  a  sinftil  nature  before  action,  and  an  entire 
^vant  of  power  to  do  right ! 
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Hoir  M^lidt,  too,  ue  the  itatcmentt  of  Dr.  Wfttto,  tluA 
it  irooM  be  nnjnst  ibr  Qod  bo  to  fbrm  A  new-crested  being 
that  then  Bhonld  be  in  his  mtore  a  bias  to  evil.  Bo,  too, 
the  Princeton  dirinea  tell  oa  that  "  a  probstion,  in  order  to 
be  tait,  most  aflbid  aa  &ToraUe  a  prospect  cf  a  bapp;  as 
<i€  an  unhappy  conclusion ; "  and,  by  referring  to  the  proba- 
tiOB  of  Adam  as  a  fidr  one,  tbej  teach  na  that  a  good  moral 
(KKUrtitBtioa,  vell-bslanoed  powers,  and  a  decided  biaa  to 
good,  are  eesential  to  snch  a  probation. 

Bnt  are  not  bku,  by  1h«r  coneemion,  new-created 
beings?  Do  they  not  explicitly  deny  "any  mysterious 
union  with  Adam,  any  confiuion  of  our  identity  with  his  "  1 
(Theol.  Ess.,  i.  136.)  Is  not  God,  therefore,  truly  the 
immediate  creatw  of  every  man, —  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
spirit  is  concerned  1  Tvrretm,  and  the  church  at  largo, 
avow  and  defend  this  riew. 

Here,  then,  we  bare  millions  of  new-created  beings,  com' 
mencing  an  eternal  existence  with  sinful  natures  and  a  total 
inalnlity  to  do  goud,  even  before  thought  or  sdion.  Can 
anything  be  more  dem<mstrably  at  war  with  the  princ^ht 
Af  honor  and  of  ri^it  which  they  arow  than  these  &cts  1 

Are  we  to  snppoee,  then,  that  the  advocates  cf  this  flelr 
ham  not  seen  this  self-evideDt  conflict,  attd  have  made  no 
efibrt  to  obriate  iti  By  no  means.  They  hare  mads 
Btrmooas  efforts  to  defend  the  alleged  fitcts  on  principles  cf 
eqnity  and  bonA.  Indeed,  they  take  a  ground  that  would, 
hit  IflBM  in  part,  enstaia  their  position,  if  it  wer0  true,  tt 
ii,  litnftrreT,  a  most  remailable  gronnd ;  bnt,  as  it  has  beea 
most  extensively  taken  and  hdd,  and  still  is,  it  dcBOrvM 
el»efal  Mtenticdi. 

The  gnund  is  tha, —  that  all  men,  ev«t  before  knoWl» 

vSgb  or  ii^aim,  and,  indeed,  before  existence,  kaveforftind 

their  Hghis  A7  fieiM»«oAeI  Mngt,  tmd  haw  fidh* 

'•HiHt4 
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under  thejttat  displeasure  of  Qod;  and  that  tbe  existencfl 
m  them  of  a  depraved  nature,  and'  of  inability  to  do  right,  is 
«  punishment  inflicted  on  them  by  God,  in  aocordance  with 
their  just  deserts. 

It  IB  conceded,  by  Uie  Beformers  and  tlietr  followers,  that 
Qod  oaonot  be  defended  on  any  ground  unless  on  this.  The 
demands  of  honor  and  right  towards  nqw-created  beings  thej 
hlly  admit,  even  to  the  highest  degree.  God  is  absolutely 
Donnd  by  them  untU  they  have  been  forfeited.  But  they 
•Uege  that  in  the  case  of  all  men  they  have  been  foHeited : 

AND    THEIR    WHOLE    DSFENCB    OF    GoD   TUHIIS  DPOIT  THIS 

ALLEQATloiT.  If  it  can  be  made  out,  the  defence  may  be 
valid.  If  it  cannot  be  made  out,  the  defence  &ilB.  And  if 
it  fails,  it  is  no  common  failure.  It  involves  Qod's  honor 
and  justice  as  to  the  eternal  destinies  of  the  oountless  mil- 
lions of  the  human  race. 

With  deep  interest,  then,  we  ask,  when  did  all  men  make 
this  alleged  forfeiture,  and  incur  this  liability  t  The  reply 
is,  never  in  their  own  persons.  Indeed,  it  wss  done  before 
ihaj  existed,  by  the  act  of  another,  eTen  of  Ad/un. 

But,  in  endeavoring  by  such  a  positjoo  to  avoid  collision 
with  one  law  of  equity  and  honor,  do  they  not  at  onoe  oome 
into  c(»iflict  with  others  7  Is  it  not  onjnst  and  dishonorable 
&lBely  to  charge  the  innocent,  and  to  punish  them  for  what 
tiiey  never  did  1  Is  it  not  unjust  to  dedde  that  a  new- 
oreated  being  has  forfeited  his  right  to  a  good  nuwal  ooa- 
stitntion  and  propensities,  and  power  to  good,  by  sa  set 
which  he  nev^  performed,  and  which  took  plaos  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  yean  before  he  was  created  1 

Dr.  Alexander  says,  that  "all  intuitively  disoem  that 
(br  a  ruler  to  pnniah  the  Innocent  is  morally  wrong."  He 
also  says,  that  "  where  we  have  intuitive  oertaintf  of  any- 
thing, it  is  flMlish  to  seek  for  other  reaB(ms."    Bat  who 
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can  be  innooent  of  a  sin  in  every  possible  respect,  if  those 
are  not  who  did  not  exist  when  it  was  committed  ? 

Of  what  avail,  then,  is  it  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  one  law 
of  equity  and  honor,  merely  by  coming  into  collision  with 
others  no  less  important  and  sacred?  What  are  the  naked 
beta  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  this  view?  They  are 
these :  that  across  the  chasm  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years  of  absolute  non-existence,  the  guilt  and  forfeiture  of 
Adam's  sin  are  transported,  and  ascribed  to  new-created 
befaigB,  just  beginning  an  immortal  existence,  and  made  the 
gjToand  of  punishing  them  with  a  depraved  nature  and  ina- 
bility to  do  good.  Can  such  a  procedure  be  made  to  accord 
with  our  intuitive  convictions  of  equity  and  honor  ?  Is  it 
not  punishing  the  innocent  with  infinite  severity,  and  with- 
out a  cause? 

Nor  is  any  relief  gained  by  regarding  such  a  sinful  nature 
and  inability  to  do  good  as  coming  on  men  not  as  a  penalty, 
but  as  a  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  according  to  an  ordi- 
nance of  God  as  an  absolute  sovereign.  Indeed,  this  is  con- 
ceded and  insisted  on,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereaft^, 
by  all  the  leading  divines  of  the  Reformation,  and  by  those 
who  in  modem  days  profess  to  walk  most  exactly  in  their 
steps.  The  sovereignty  of  God,  as  they  have  clearly  seen 
and  declared,  implies  no  superiority  to  the  laws  of  equity 
and  honor.  If  their  rights  as  new-created  beings  have  not 
been  forfeited,  God  has  no  right  to  disregard  them. 

But  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  efforts  made  to  defend  the 
alleged  facts  now  under  consideration.  Wo  shall  then  be 
able  to  judge  what  can  be  said  to  break  the  force  of  the 
principles  of  honor  and  right  to  which  I  have  appealed. 

9* 


CHAPTBE  V. 
m  suonoir  is  ruasisriBLi,  as  thz  bjbxsm  how  is.    ' 

Thr  first  point  of  attack  haa  eT«r  bees,  u  w9  bare 
already  st&ted,  tlie  doctrine  of  the  existeaoe  in  a  nev-a^kted 
being  of  a  ainiol  natare,  for  vHiob  he  is  liable  to  jost  pon- 
ishment,  and  that  anterior  to  any  knowledge,  irill  or  choice, 
of  his  own.  How,  it  ia  asked,  can  it  be  honorable  or  right 
for  God  80  to  deal  with  any  new-created  being  t  To  this 
question  no  one  has  eyer  been  able  to  give  any  more  satie- 
&ctory  reply  than  those  we  have  considered.  Theee  do 
not  ieem  to  have  satisfied  even  all  the  friends  of  the  doctrine 
of  an  inherent  depranty  of  nature. 

Indeed,  a  diB^Dgnished  theological  professor  (Dr.  Woods), 
after  setting  fiuth  what  he  asserts  to  be  the  &ith  of  the 
ohurch  in  all  ages  on  this  pcunt,  and  soireying  the  discua-  / 
eions  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  takes  distinctly  the  gronnd 
of  mere  &ith  and  mystery ;  that  is,  he  comes  distinctly  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  vindicated  on  any  principles 
of  honor  and  right  known  to  &b  human  mind.  Well  may 
he  say  so.  He  expressly  teaches  that  there  is  in  the  nature 
of  man,  anterior  to  knowledge  or  choice,  a  proneneas  or 
propensity  to  sin,  which  is  "in  its  own  nature  sinful,"  "the 
essence  of  moral  evil,"  "the  sum  of  all  that  is  vile  and 
hateful."  (Woods'  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  S36.)  He  also 
teaches  that  God  inflicts  this  "tremendous  calami^"  on 
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■U  men  for  ihe  nn  of  one  man.  This,  he  Bays,  baa  been 
file  belief  of  the  choreic  in  all  ages. 

He  tben  asks,  '^  But  how  is  this  proceeding  just  to  Adam's 
posterity  1  What  have  they  done,  before  they  commit  sin, 
to  merit  pain  and  dealh  ?  What  have  they  done  to  merit 
the  evil  of  eipsting  without  original  righteousness,  and  with 
%  nature  prone  to  sin?"  (YoL  n.  315.)  To  feel  the 
full  force  of  this  question,  let  it  be  once  more  stated  that 
he  regards  this  proneness  of  nature  to  sin  as  in  itself 
linfui,  yea,  the  essence  of  moral  evil,  the  sum  of  all  that 
is  rile  and  hateful.  i 

Surely,  questions  more  momentous  than  these  were  neyer 
proposed.  They  affect  all  that  man  holds  dear  in  all  worlds, 
all  that  is  holy  and  reverend  in  God.  They  are,  also, 
frankly  and  &irly  stated.  What,  then,  is  his  reply  ?  It  is 
a  reply  eminently  worthy  of  profound  attention.  It  touches 
the  very  ritals  of  Christianity.  It  shows,  more  clearly 
than  words  can  utter  it,  the  unfortunate,  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  system  of  Christianity  when  thus  presented. 

What,  then,  is  the  reply  ?  In  essence,  it  is  simply  this. 
It  is  utteriy  beyond  our  powers  to  show  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  God  is  either  just  or  honorable. 

"  Here  (he  says)  our  wisdom  Tails.  We  apply  in  vain 
to  human  reason,  or  human  consciousness,  for  an  answer.'' 
Nay,  more ;  he  even  admits  that  such  conduct  is  ^^  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  our  fallible  minds, ^^  Yet  he  still 
insbts  that  we  ought  not  to  judge  at  all  in  the  case,  but  to 
believe  that  it  is  right,  because  God  has  done  it.  "  God  has 
not  made  us  judges.  The  case  lies  wholly  out  of  our 
prorince." 

But  if,  as  we  have  shown,  God  has  made  the  human  mind 
to  form  intuitive  conrictions  of  what  is  right  and  honorable 
in  such  cases,  if  such  convictions  are  a  revelation  of  Go4 
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himself,  if  he  appeals  to  them  in'  hia  own  defence,  then 
plunly  the  case  does  not  lie  wholly  out  of  our  provinoe. 
How  can  we  have  any  rational  Jdeaa  of  mercy  in  a  case 
where,  as  God  has  made  oar  minds,  we  must  see  that  the 
most  Bacred  principles  of  honor  and  right  have  been 
violated  1  Is  such  the  basis  of  the  greatest  of  all  God's 
works,  the  redemption  of  the  church  t 

That  the  human  mind  has  strong  intuitive  convictions  in 
this  case.  Dr.  Woods  concedes.  The  acts  ascribed  to  God, 
according  to  our  necessary  CMivicticmB,  appear  dishonorable 
and  unjust  But,  to  concede  that,  in  this  case,  these  moral 
intuitions  are  of  ^vine  origin,  would  be  to  abandon  the 
argnment.  Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  in  some  way  to 
destroy  their  power,  by  giving  them  an  evil  name.  This  is 
commonly  done  by  calling  them  "  human  reason,"  or  "  un- 
Banctified  jMosophy,"  or  "natural  reason,"  or  "carnal 
reason,"  and  then  wamingall  who  revere  God  and  love  the 
truth  not  to  be  carried  away  with  the  subtlety  c^  human 
reason,  or  by  philosophical  or  metaphysical  sagacity  and 
adroitness.  The  following  is  an  illostiation  of  what  I  mean. 
Dr.  Woods  says : 

"  It  is  no  di£5cult  task  for  the  subtlety  of  hmnan 
reason,  to  urge  very  plausible  arguments  against  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  man's  innate  moral  depravity.  But,  so  far 
as  the  doctrine  is  taught  us  by  the  inspired  writers,  it  is  our 
duty  to  hold  it  fast,  however  unable  we  may  be  to  sustain  it 
by  metaphysical  reasoning,  or  to  remove  the  objections 
which  unsanctijied  philosophy  may  set  in  array  against  it. 
It  is  a  doctrine  which  is  not  to  be  brought  for  trial  to  the 
bar  of  human  reason.  Mere  natural  reason,  mere  philo- 
sophical or  metaphysical  sagacity,  transcends  its  just  bounds, 
\aA  commits  a  heinous  Bacrilege,  when  it  attacks  this  pri 
mary  article  of  our  feith,  and  laiors  to  distort  it,  to  under- 
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mine  it,  or  to  expose  its  truth  or  its  importance  to  distrust" 
(Woods,  vol  n   828.) 

I  admit  fully  that  the  essential  fiicts  of  human  depravity,* 
IS  I  hare  set  them  forth,  are  of  unspeakable  moment,  and 
that  no  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  given  up  at 
the  demand  of  unsanctified  philosophy  or  carnal  reason. 
But  how  does  it  appear  that  the  intuitive  decisions  of  the 
human  mind  as  to  honor  and  right,  in  view  of  the  facts 
mlleged,  are  unsanctified  philosophy  and  carnal  reason? 
How  does  it  appear  that  they  are  not  of  divine  origin,  yea, 
the  very  voice  of  Gkxl  through  the  human  soul  ?  Till  this 
can  be  shown,  it  is  not  lawful  to  evade  their  power  by 
resorting  to  mystery  and  &ith  in  God. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  this  style  of  reasoning 
is  easily  retorted.  It  is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
theory  in  question  is  based  upon  a  false  interpretation  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  then  to  warn  all  who  fear  God  to 
avoid  the  sacrilegous  audacity  involved  in  doing  violence  to 
Uie  divinely  revealed  principles  of  equity  and  honor,  for  the 
sake  of  sustaining  the  unfounded  dogmas  and  crude  spec- 
ulations of  human  theorizers.  If  in  this  there  would  be  no 
fair  argument,  as  I  concede, —  if  it  would  be  but  begging 
the  question  in  debate, — why  is  the  same  style  of  argument 
any  better  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  ? 

Dr.  Hodge,  an  eminent  leader  of  the  Princeton  divines, 
in  view  of  the  same  alleged  facts,  at  first  assumes  a  ground 
of  defence  on  the  principles  of  justice.  It  would  not  be 
just,  he  tells  us,  to  condemn  men  without  a  probation,  either 
personally  or  in  Adam.  But  a  fiebir  probation  they  have 
had.  But  even  he  must  come  at  last  to  the  same  issue. 
His  account  of  the  matter  is  this :  God's  proceedings  can 
be  justified,  because,  before  inflicting  this  tremendous  evil,  1 
the  race  had  a  probation,  through  Adam  as  a  representative'^ 
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and  that,  since  he  unned  io  Uiia  ohancter,  all  men  EbH«ted 
their  original  rights,  and  became  oboozicnia  to  penalty. 
.Eence,  the  eviU  that  come  on  men  through  his  ofTence  are 
not  an  arbitrary  infliction,  nor  merely  a  natural  coQaeqnence, 
but  the  infliction  of  a  penalty. 

But  let  03  look  a  little  more  closely  throu^  these  words 
at  the  real  &u:ta  of  the  case,  as  held  by  FrufeaBor  Hodge, 
and  see  if  any  real  relief  is  gained.  When,  then,  tliia 
penalty  was  <Bdginally  denounced  on  them,  had  man  trans- 
gressed any  law?  None;  neither  the  law  of  Moses,  Dor 
ttw  law  of  nature.  Was  there  in  them  any  innate  deiwavity, 
(m  account  of  which  they  could  be  punished  1  Nime  at  all. 
The  inflictJon  of  the  penalty  is  antecedent  to  all  these 
things.  What,  then,  is  this  penalty  1  It  ia  the  greatest 
evil  of  which  the  mind  of  man  can  conoeire-  It  is  an 
eudre  forfeiture  of  tiie  iavor  of  God.  It  is  the  doom  of 
commencing  their  eriatence  out  of  fellowship  with  Him. 
It  is  to  be  utterly  deprived  of  those  original  influences  of 
the  Si»rit  without  which  the  mind  cannot  be  developed  in 
the  image  of  God,  but  becomes  inevitably  sinful  and  cor- 
rupt, even  before  choice  and  action ;  and  all  this  is  denounced 
OB  all  men 'before  they  have  persoually  acted  at  all, 
and  yet  "  it  ia  of  all  evils  the  eeaenoe  and  the  sum."  That 
this  is  a  &Jr  statement  of  his  views  the  fbllowing  psssage 
will  Bhow.     (Hodge  on  Bomaoa,  pp.  189,  190.) 

After  considering  some  supposable  causes  of  the  penal 
evils  that  are  asserted  to  come  on  the  raoe  through  Adam, 
he  decidedly  rejects  them,  and  thus  proceeds  : 

"  No  one  of  these  causes,  nor  all  combined,  can  account 
£»  the  infliction  of  all  the  penal  evils  to  which  men  are 
subjected.  The  great  &ct  in  the  apostle's  mind  was,  that 
God  regards  and  treats  ail  men,  from  Ike  first  moment 
a/  tMr  axiatenee,  a$  otft  of  feUows&ip  toUb  himsei/, 
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48  HAYING  FORFSITEO  HIS  FA  YOB.  Instead  of  entering 
into  Gommiinion  with  them  the  moment  they  begin  to  exist 
(as  he  did  with  Adam),  and  forming  them  by  his  spirit  in 
his  own  moral  image,  he  regards  them  as  out  of  nis  &Tor, 
ana  withholds  the  influenoes  of  &,e  Spirit. 

^'  Why  is  this  ?  Why  does  God  thus  deal  with  the  human 
racel  Here  is  a  form  of  death  which  the  violation  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  nature,  the 
existence  of  innate  depravity,  separately  or  oombinedi 
are  insufficient  to  account  for.  Its  infliction  is  antecedent 
to  them  all ;  and  yet  it  is  of  all  evils  the  essence 
AND  THE  SUM.  Men  begin  to  exist  out  of  communion 
with  God.  This  is  the  £tct  which  no  sophistry  can  get  out 
of  the  Bible,  or  the  history  of  the  world.  Paul  tells  us 
why  it  is.  It  is  because  we  fell  in  Adam ;  it  is  for  the 
oSenoe  of  one  man  that  all  thus  die.  The  covenant  being 
formed  with  Adam,  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  his 
posterity, —  in  other  words,  Adam  having  been  placed  on 
trial  not  for  himself  only,  but  also  for  his  race, —  his  act 
was,  in  virtue  of  this  relation,  beoarded  as  oub  act. 
God  withdrew  from  us,  as  he  did  from  him  ;  in  consequence 
of  this  withdrawal  we  begin  to  exist  in  moral  darkness, 
destitute  of  a  disposition  to  delight  in  God,  and  prone  to 
delight  in  ourselves  and  the  world.  The  sin  of  Adam, 
therefore,  ruined  us ;  it  was  the  ground  of  the  withdrawing 
of  the  divine  favor  from  the  whole  race ;  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Son  of  God  for  our  salvauon  is  an  act  of 
pure,  sovereign  and  wonderful  grace."  And  again :  ''  The 
infliction  of  a  penalty  supposes  the  violation  of  law.  But 
such  evil  was  inflicted  before  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law ; 
it  comes  on  men  before  the  transgression  of  the  law  of 
nature,  or  even  the  existence  of  inherent  depravity.     It 
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most,  therefore,  bo  for  the  ofFeace  of  one  man  that  jadgment 
liaa  come  upon  all  men  to  condenmaliDn." 

Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  whole  of  this  attempted 
vindicatioQ  of  God  io  inflictiiig  such  a  penalty  turns  simply 
and  only  upon  the  assumed  fact  that  "  He  regarded  as 
OUT  act"  the  act  of  Adam, —  an  act  which  it  is  at  the 
same  timo  conceded  was  not  our  act.  It  is  conceded  that 
we  had  not  sinned  in  any  sense ;  we  had  not  violated  the 
law  of  Moees,  nor  of  nature,  nor  of  Paradise,  and  there 
was  in  us  no  innate  depravity.  Nay,  we  did  not  even  exist. 
Yet  before  our  existence  the  penalty  on  us  was  denounced, 
and  before  any  action  of  ours  it  is  inflicted, — a  penalty 
which  "is  of  all  evils  the  essence  and  the  sum,"  and 
inflicted  solely  on  the  ground  that  God  regarded  as  ours  an 
act  which  was  confessedly  not  oora. 

The  question  by  such  a  defence  is  merely  shifted ;  but  it 
returns  with  augmented  force.  On  what  principles  of 
honor  or  of  right  is  God  to  be  justified  in  regarding  as  ours 
an  act  which  was  not  ours,  and  on  such  a  ground  inflict- 
ing on  UB  the  greatest  of  all  conceivable  evils  ?  Is  not  the 
imputation  in  question  an  additional  act  of  injostice,  instead 
of  a  just  ground  of  inflicting  a  penalty  so  several 

On  this  point  Prof.  Hodge  has  thrown  no  light.  No 
light  can  be  thrown  upon  it  So  long  as  he  holds  such 
views,  he  must  at  last  —  as  in  fact  he  does  —  come  to  the 
ground  of  mystery  and  faith  taken  by  Dr.  Woods.  That 
venerable  father,  conceding,  as  he  does,  that  such  fects  are 
against  our  natural  intuitions  of  honor  and  right,  is 
obliged  to  say,  "Here  onr  wisdom  feab.  We  apply  in 
vain  to  human  reason  and  human  consciousness  for  an 
answer.  We  nre  perplexed  and  confounded,  and  find  no 
resting-place  until  we  seize  the  sublime  truth,  that  '  God's 
wa^  are  not  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  oar  thoughts,'  and 
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tb&t  all  his  acts  and  all  his  appointments  are  right"  Prof. 
Hodge  most,  and  does  at  last,  join  Dr.  Woods  in  thos 
rejecting  tlie  testimony  of  our  iDtaitive  convictions  of  honor 
and  right,  and  in  retreating  beneath  the  shelter  of  mystery 
and  &ith. 

With  reference  to  these  dealings  of  God  with  our  race, 
he  distinctly  says  that  they  cannot  be  "explained  on  the 
eommon-fiense  principles  of  moral  government  The  system 
which  Paul  taught  was  not  a  system  of  common  sense, 
but  of  profound  and  awful  mystery."  (PrtM.  Rev.,  April, 
1851,  p.  318.) 

Still,  there  are  certain  things  from  which  they  both 
shrink  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  they,  in  at  least  one  particular, 
admit  the  authority  of  these  eame  natural  intuitions,  which 
they  have  just  rejected.  Dr.  Woods  regards  as  unauthor- 
ized and  appalling  the  position  that  infant  children,  vho 
are  not  guilty  of  any  actual  sin,  either  ontwardly  or 
inwardly,  will  be  doomed  to  misery  in  the  world  to  cume, 
merely  for  sinfol  propensity, —  forgetting  that  elsewhere  he 
had  declared  it  to  be  the  very  essence  of  all  depravity. 

Dr.  Hodge  also  repudiates  the  doctrine  "  that  eternal 
misery  is  inflicted  on  any  man  for  the  sin  of  Adam, 
irrespective  of  inherent  depravity  or  actual  transgression." 
But  why  should  even  these  views  be  repudiated,  or  regarded 
as  appalling  ? 

Have  thoy  not  been  taught  and  defended  by  the  same 
plea  of  fiuth  and  mystery  to  which  Dr.  Woods  and  Dr. 
Hodge  resort,  in  opposition  to  the  most  obvious  principles 
of  equity  and  honor  1  We  shall  soon  see  that  they  have 
been.  Why,  then,  do  they  repudiate  them,  or  regard  them 
IS  app^ling  ? 

Is  it  not  merely  because  they  are  at  war  with  those 
intnitiTe  principles  of  honor  and  of  right  which  God  ha§ 
10 
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made  the  mind  to  form?  But  are  not  tbe  other  &ct8. 
defended  by  both,  as  real);  agiunat  those  principles  1  Dr. 
Woods  concedes  that  they  are  "contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
our  minds  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  315),  but  attempts  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  concesdon  by  calling  them  "fallible  minds." 
But  if  our  intuttivo  decisions  are.  fallible  in  one  case,  why 
not  in  another  ?  It  certainly  is  an  intuitive  perception  of 
the  human  mind  —  if  there  is  any  —  that  to  regard  Uiat  as 
our  act  which  is  not  our  act,  and,  ou  this  ground,  to  inflict 
on  ns,  before  knowledge  or  action  of  any  sort,  a  penalty 
which  "is  of  all  evils  the  essence  and  the  sum,"  is  as 
much  at  war  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  of  right  as 
any  act  whatever  can  be.  Therefore,  if  this  intuition  is 
delusive,  what  ground 'is  there  for  trusting  any  other'? 
True,  it  seems  to  us  appalling  and  unjust  in  the  highest 
degree  to  sentence  a  human  being  to  eternal  misery  who 
has  never  acted  at  all,  whether  it  be  done  on  the  ground 
of  a  propensity  of  which  he  ia  not  the  author,  or  an  act 
which  he  never  performed.  But  our  intuitions  of  right  are 
no  more  clear  against  such  acts  as  those  which  Dr.  Woods 
^nd  Dr.  Hodge  oondenm,  than  they  are  againiSt  those  which 
they  justify  in  God.  If  they  are  &lUble  in  we  case,  why 
not  in  the  other  1 

AAer  ^1,  the  course  of  Abelard,  Pascal  and  otheta,  was 
the  only  thoroughly  consistent  course.  They  boldly  took 
the  ground  that  God  did  condemn  innocent  beiu^  to  end- 
less misery  for  Adam's  sin,  and  that  on  this  subject  our 
ideas  of  honor  and  right  are  not  to  be  trusted,  because  not 
common  to  us  and  to  God. 

Listen  to  Pascal :  "  What  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  our  wretched  justice  than  to  damn  eternally  an 
infitnt,  incapable  of  volition,  for  an  oSenoe  in  which  he 
■96018  to  hare  had  no  shan,  and  wluch  was  oonuaitted  tix 
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thonnod  yotrs  before  ha  waa  bornl  Certainly  nothing 
shoclcs  OS  mora  mdely  than  ibis  doctrine :  and  yet,  without 
this  mystery, —  die  most  incomjH%hensible  of  all, —  we  are 
incomprebenaible  to  oorselTes."  Yes.  He  reverently 
believed  Hie  tremendouft  bet  alleged,  and  tbousanda  of 
others  have  done  the  same, —  on  the  ground  that,  though  at 
war  with  our  necessary  and  intuitive  convictions  of  juetice, 
■till  those  coDvictiona  are  "  wretched,"  and  not  worthy  of 
ooafideoee.  "Soch,  indeed,"  said  tbey,  "  ara  our  views 
of  JDstice,  bat  they  are  not  the  views  of  God." 

Listen  next  to  Abelard :  "  Would  it  not  be  deemed  the 
•ommit  of  injustice  among  men,  if  any  one  should  cast  an 
innocent  son,  for  the  sin  of  &  &ther,  into  those  flames,  even 
if  they  endured  but  a  short  tjmel  How  much  more  bo,  if 
ttBTDall  Truly,  I  confess  this  wonld  be  unjust  in  men, 
because  they  ara  ibrbidden  to  avenge  even  their  own  real 
injuries.  Bat  it  is  not  so  in  God,  who  says,  '  Vengeance 
is  mine,  I  will  repay ; '  and  agun,  in  another  place,  '  I  will 
kill,  and  I  will  make  alive.'  For  God  commits  no  injustice 
towards  his  creature  in  whatever  way  he  treats  him, — 
whether  he  assigns  him  to  punishment  or  to  liie.  *  * 
In  whatever  way  God  may  wish  to  treat  his  creature,  be 
can  be  accused  of  no  injustice ;  nor  can  anything  be  called 
evil  in  any  way,  if  it  ia  done  according  to  his  will.  Kor 
can  we,  in  any  other  way,  distinguish  good  from  eril, 
except  by  noticing  what  is  agreeable  to  his  will."  (Opera, 
Paris,  1616,  p.  395.)  So,  then,  Abelard  deemed  it  just 
in  God  to  cast  an  "innocent"  child  into  eternal  flames 
for  the  sin  of  Adam ;  and  that,  in  whatever  way  Qod  should 
treat  any  of  his  creatures,  it  would  be  juat. 

Is  not  this  a  distinct  avowal  of  the  doctrine  so  sublimely 
fepodiated  by  Abraham,  the  friend  of  Qod,  when  he 
■f^tealed  to  the  eternal  principles  of  rig^t,  aa  (xnuursd  of 
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by  the  human  mind,  as  binding  God  also?  "  That  be  &t 
from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  the  righteoob 
■with  the  wicked;  and  that  the  righteous  should  be  aa  the 
wicked,  that  be  far  from  thee.  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  rightl "  And  did  not  God  saDction  this 
appeal  1 

But,  at  uU  events,  Abelard  was  consistent  Entangled 
in  the  Romish  system,  from  which  ho  could  not  fully  extri- 
cate himself,  he  ascribed  to  God  acts  at  vrar  with  the  intui- 
tive moral  convictions  of  the  human  mind;  and  what  else 
could  he  do,  except  to  say  tb&t,  however  audi  acts  might 
eeem  to  man,  they  appeared  right  to  God,  since  in  his  idea 
and  in  reality  right  consiBted  simply  in  following  his  own 
Till-  Thus  did  Abelard  virtually  reject  our  ideas  of  right, 
as  false  and  unworthy  of  confidence.  ' 

But,  on  this  ground,  there  is  no  standard  by  which  the 
creatures  of  God  can  judge  of  hJs  character ;  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  ask.  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?  for  certainly  he  will  always  do  what  he  in  &ct  wills 
to  do,  and  this,  according  to  Abelard,  is  tlie  standard  of 
right  Just  as  if  there  were  no  essential  diference  between 
benevolence  and  malevolence,  between  a  purpose  to  produce 
a  happy  universe  and  a  pnrpose  to  produce  a  misraable  one ! 
Just  as  if  God  could  make  it  right  to  treat  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty  as  if  there  were  no  difference  in  their  character ; 
or  to  make  a  law,  and  then  punish  with,  eternal  misery  all 
who  obey,  and  reward  all  who  break  it ;  or  to  bate  all  who 
love  and  honor  him,  and  to  love  all  who  hate  and  dishonor 
him !  But  enough.  Nothing  but  the  supposed  necessity 
of  defending  acts  of  gross  injustice  falsely  ascribed  to  God 
could  ever  have  driven  a  man  like  Abelard  —  one  of  the 
most  independent  thinkers  of  his  age  —  npon  grouid  bo 
truly  ^palling. 
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And  yet,  even  Dr.  Chalmers,  at  this  late  day,  has  taken 
a  Bimihir  groond.  He  adopts  it  '^  as  the  truth  of  the  case 
that  an  indiyidoal  is  jostlj  culpable  for  an  iniquitous  deed, 
done,  not  bj  himself,  bat  by  another,  who  lived  nearly  six 
thcwiaand  years  ago."  And  yet  he  admits  that  *'  his  own 
moral  sense  is  altogether  unable  to  apprehend  it."  This 
is  not  alL     His  moral  sense  is  altogether  against  it. 

In  principle,  however,  Dr.  Woods,  Dr.  Hodge,  Pascal, 
Abelard  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  all  43tand  on  the  same  ground. 
In  order  to  defend  certain  alleged  acts  of  God,  which  are  at 
war  with  the  intuitive  convictions  of  the  human  mind  as  to 
honor  and  right,  they  all  reject  —  though  not  all  to  the 
same  extent  —  the  authority  of  those  convictions,  and  call 
the  application  of  them  to  those  acts  an  improper  rational- 
ixing. 

Now,  in  reply  to  this  charge  of  improper  rationalizing,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown,  it  is 
a  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God,  revealed  as  plainly  as  the 
doctrine  of  depravity,  that  such  intuitive  convictions  of  the 
human  mind  are,  in  fact,  a  revelation,  and  a  law  of  God 
himself;  and  that  their  authority  is  supreme,  and  that  God 
adopts  them  as  the  rule  of  his  own  conduct,  and  admits  that 
he  is  bound  by  them,  and  declares  that  he  always  observes 
them,  and  is  ready  to  have  all  his  acts  tested  by  them. 
Therefore,  in  denying  that  he  has  done  such  acts  as  these 
divines  ascribe  to  him,  we  not  only  stand  on  scripture 
ground,  but,  still  more,  we  obey  an  explicit  requisition  of 
God,  and  do  him  the  highest  honor. 

The  intuitive  convictions  of  the  minds  of  created  beings, 
as  to  honor  and  dishonor,  right  and  wrong,  are  the  most 
important  in  the  universe.  They  are  the  voice  of  God  him- 
self in  the  soul.  On  them  all  just  views  of  God  depend. 
On  them,  as  a  basis,  his  universal  and  eternal  government 
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muat  eviir  rest  Shake  tlwB),  wtd  yon  AtXo  tha  Tsrf 
fbandations  of  his  kingdom ;  for  rigbtoqnsaflsa  and  jadgment 
ate  the  habitation  of  his  tlirone. 

Moreover,  bo  long  aa  an^  one  clearly  sees  what  he  reganfa 
as  acts  of  Qod  to  be  at  war  wittt  theae  fondamental  piiooi- 
ples  of  equity  and  honor,  genuine,  honeet  and  honorable 
conviction  of  sin,  oonfeeaion  and  repentanoe,  are  impoewble. 
'Eo  t>iiiilfing  minds  in  this  state  it  is  of  no  avail  to  resort,  by 
a  familiar  analogy,  to  the  case  of  a  man  -who  has  &llen  into 
the  ocean,  and  to  whom  a  rope  is  throim.  In  rain  are  they 
told  that  he  will  not  waste  his  time  in  specnlating  whether 
he  was  thrown  orerboard  honorably,  or  dishonorably,  or  aooi- 
dentally,  but  will  at  once  lay  hohl  of  the  rope,  tlutt  he  maj 
be  saved.  To  those  who  apeak  thus  they  vrill  say,  "  Yon  do 
not  reflect  that  a  spirit  cannot  lay  hold  of  the  rope  of  salva- 
tion  without  repentance,  and  that  true  repentance  implies  a 
Bincere  confession  that  the  conduct  of  God  has  been  honors 
able  and  right,  and  that  of  the  sinner  dishonorable  and 
wrong ;  and  this  is  the  very  point  on  which  we  have  diffi- 
culties which  we  long  to  remove,  in  order  that  we  may  eaa- 
&SS  sincerely  and  honorably,  and  not  hypocritically,  and 
nnder  the  influence  of  selfish  fear." 

The  only  practical  course,  so  long  as  these  views  are 
tetained,  is  to  suppress  or  prevent,  if  possible,  auch  an 
action  of  the  moral  nature,  ^thin  certain  limits,  this  is 
possible.  The  influence  of  early  education,  and  a  reverence 
for  sacred  things,  may  keep  the  minds  of  many  at  rest.  If 
objections  are  raised,  the  consideration  of  them  may  be 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  system  of  Christianity  "  is 
not  a  system  of  common  sense,  but  of  profound  and  awful 
mystery,"  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  tried  before  the  bar  of 
reason.  They  can  be  taught  to  withdraw  their  minds  from 
all  such  questions,  and  fix  them  on  the  fitots  as  developed  in 
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ezperienoe  and  in  the  scripture,  and  to  aim  at  practical 
reaultB.  Aa  the  system  in  question  now  stands,  this  is 
dearly  the  wisest  course  for  its  adyocates.  For,  so  £ur  as 
the  minds  of  men  can  be  called  away  from  such  points,  and 
fixed  on  the  Intimate  evidences  of  their  guilt  and  ruin, 
many  will  he  alaruied,  aod  brought  to  seek  salvation  in 
Christ  And,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  organiza- 
tkm,  and  the  pressure  of  denominational  public  sentiment 
OQ  the  Duod  from  childhoodi  this  can  be  done. 

Nevertheless,  since  these  &cts  are  within  the  proper 
jaovince  of  the  mind,  a  universal  and  permanent  suppres- 
sion of  the  action  of  the  instinctive  convictions  of  the  human 
nm  as  to  honor  and  right  is  not  possible,  and,  if  it  were, 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  God  that  it 
should  be  efibcted.  He  has  done  nothing  at  war  with  those 
principles  of  honor  and  rij^t  that  he  has  implanted  in  the 
human  mind ;  and,  therefore,  he  does  not  fear  to  have  his 
system  judged  by  them.  Nay,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  allowed  these  principles  to  be  embodied  as  at 
present  they  are  in  the  Unitarian  body  with  a  view  to  this 
result 
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Wr  oome,  next,  to  the  development  of  the  aeocmd  of  tliom 
ezperiencos  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as  originating  from  the 
influence  uprai  the  haman  mind  of  the  conflict  of  die  great 
moving  powers  of  Ghristianitj.  It  is  an  entire  rec<Hl  &om 
Old  School  theology  to  the  other  extreme.  It  is  an  cspe- 
rieoce  in  which  a  feeling  sense  of  the  tratit  and  importance 
of  the  great  principles  of  honor  and  right,  in  their  relattona 
to  God,  EO  &r  guns  the  ascendency  as  to  lead  to  the  entire 
rejection  of  the  radical  &cts  which  hare  been  stated  ooo- 
oeming  Imman  depravity  and  the  mined  condition  of  num. 

This  experience  has  found  a  more  consistent  and  complete 
development  among  the  Unitarians  of  New  England  than 
ever  before  ;  for,  in  the  case  of  such  as  Pelagius,  Socinns, 
and  Dr.  J.  Taylor,  it  existed,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  in 
connection  vrith  a  greater  or  less  number  of  inconsistent 
tmths,  but  here  its  influence  has  extended  logically  through 
the  whole  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  orthodox  views  of  the  doctrines  of 
regeneration,  the  atonement,  the  Trinity,  and  other  parts 
of  their  system,  naturally  correspond  with  their  views  of 
human  depravity.  The  great  end  of  their  system  is  to 
restore  man  from  the  state  of  sin  and  ruin  into  which  he  has 
fitllen.     Of  course,  a  renunciation  of  their  views  as  to  that 
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itftte  of  sin  and  rain  naturally  leads  to  an  effort  at  a  aelf- 
cooaistent  readjustment  of  the  whole  system.  Nowhere  has 
this  eflbrt  been  more  cx>n8istently  and  thoroughly  carried  out 
than  in  New  England. 

When  we  consider  the  original  character  of  the  Puritan 
&thei8  of  New  England,  and  their  strong  attachment  to  the 
fidth  of  the  Reformers,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  a  defec- 
tion from  their  principles  so  extensive,  and  including  a  body 
of  men  of  so  much  intellectual  power,  should  have  occurred 
as  it  has  in  the  very  heart  of  New  England. 

With  some,  a  ready  and  familiar  solution  of  the  &ct  is, 
to  refer  it  to  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  its 
aversion  to  the  humbliug  truths  of  the  gospel.  But, 
although  I  am  as  fully  assured  as  any  one  can  be  of  the 
deep  depravity  and  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  I  can- 
not believe  that  this  solution  can  furnish  a  full,  adequate  and 
truly  philosophical  account  of  the  matter.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  great  mental  movement  and  revolution  will  ever 
be  properly  understood,  until  it  is  seen  and  conceded  that 
the  influence  of  an  important  part  of  the  truth  of  God  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  which  was  concerned  in 
producing  it  I  refer  to  that  part  which  I  have  already 
developed  in  the  statement  which  I  have  made  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  of  honor,  in  the  dealings  of  God  with 
new-created  minds. 

The  reality  and  truth  of  those  principles,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, has  been  in  all  ages  fully  conceded,  or,  rather,  asserted 
by  the  orthodox ;  and  the  only  ground  of  justifying  God,  in 
not  applying  them  to  men  in  this  world,  was  the  allegation 
that  he  imputed  to  them  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  regarded  them 
as  having  thus  forfeited  all  their  rights.  The  invalidity  of 
diis  justification  I  have  already  set  forth.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  free  and  powerful  minds  of  New  England 
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cbald  cot  tiinya  be  held  by  sodi  tiews,  or  that  Aey  Bhoold 
ftt  last  recoil  Crom  tilie  whole  system  irhich  Ms  made  to  reM 
npon  themi  Evea  before  tlie  full  and  open  deTelopmait 
of  Unitarianism,  many  of  &e  strongest  and  moat  thinUng 
Iilinds  were  reacting  against  the  system  which  diia  riev 
prcdeated  to  them.  They  coold  not  bat  regard  it  as  dark, 
dreadfol  and  onjust  The  case  of  John  Adams — after- 
wards President  of  Uie  United  States  —  is  a  strildng  illns- 
tration  of  UuB  tnit^  of  these  remarks. 

After  leaving  college  it  was  his  ori^n^  desigD,  as  WB 
team  &om  his  diary,  to  prepare  for  the  life  of  a  ctergyman ; 
bat  doctrinal  difficulties  prevented.  Under  date  of  Angost 
22,  1756,  he  thos  writes, —  being  at  that  time  engaged  in 
teoching  a  school  in  Worcester,  and  having  jnst  decided  to 
ctitmnente  the  stndy  of  the  law : 

"  22,  Sunday.  —  My  inclination,  I  think,  was  to  preadi ; 
however,  that  would  not  do."  *  "The  i«ason  of  my 
qoitttng  divinity  was  my  ophuon  concerning  some  disputed 
points."  He  was  at  this  time  a  yonng  man,  having  cmly 
tsomploted  his  twentieth  year.  By  consulting  Hno  reWrd  (^ 
the  precedihg  Sabbath,  we  can  look  de^ly  into  his  he*rt, 
fend  see  bow  he  was  affected  by  <me  of  these  "  £spat6d 
pohits," — the  doctrine  of  the  impatation  of  Adam's  sin. 
Tfaou^  bnt  &  yottth,  he  writes  with  strong  oomtaon  sense, 
and  with  the  clearness  and  force  that  distii^tushed  his 
ifaattiTdr  yeai^ : 

"ffone  manor  bidng,  but  6f  pure generouly  aod wifhMt 
toy  Wptetatlflh  of  rMttnis,  il  abont  to  confer  kbf  &1%  or 
Mti^MlWut  ttpcm  ah«^tfir,  b6  hks  &  right  Mid  is  U  liber^ 
M  idiMM  ih  iiHA  nUiUMr  Ud  by  id^t  meaa  K  «ol^  it 
be  Half  «dnfer  the  &t6t  by  his  own  hand,  Or  by  fhfe  htfid 
«f  bil  servant ;  a»9  the  ebl^^tttion  to  gratitndb  is  eqOilly 
nfM]j[  npM  Ise  iNKKntM  nztig.    s%6  tnwb  n  wMMnl^ 
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does  not  ilimmwTt  the  kiDdnen,  provided  the  commodi^  or 
good  n  brought  to  tu  equally  perfect,  and  irithont  our 
txftmas.  Bnt,  od  the  other  hand,  if  one  being  b  the 
ori^nal  estue  of  pain,  sorrow  or  Bn^ring,  to  another, 
Tolantarily,  and  without  piOTOcation,  it  ia  injuriouB  to  that 
odier,  wbateTer  meana  he  ml^t  employ,  and  whatever  cit- 
enmatuioee  the  conveyanoe  of  die  injniy  night  be  attended 
nth.  Thns,  we  are  eqttallj  obliged  to  the  Bapreme  Being 
far  the  infonnation  he  has  giren  ns  of  oar  duty,  whether  bj 
dw  conatitntion  of  oar  minda  and  bodies,  or  by  a  aapemat- 
oral  revelation.  For  an  instance  of  &b  latter,  let  ns  take 
origina)  sin.  Some  say  that  Adam'a  ain  waa  enoagh  to 
damn  the  whole  human  race,  without  any  actual  crimes 
oommitted  by  any  of  them.  Now,  this  guilt  is  brought 
npOD  them  not  by  their  own  laahneaa  and  indiscretion,  not 
by  their  own  wickedness  and  vice,  but  by  the  supreme 
Being.  This  guilt  brought  upon  us  is  a  real  injury  and 
Buaibrtnne,  because  it  renders  na  worse  than  not  to  be ;  and, 
dterefbre,  "mVing  na  guilty  on  account  of  Adam's  delega- 
tion, or  representing  all  of  us,  is  not  in  the  least  dimioish- 
ing  the  injury  and  injustice,  but  only  changing  the  mode  of 
conveyance." 

Judge  Story,  too,  that  great  luminaiy  of  American  juria- 
prtidenoe,  though  educated  in  the  Calvinistic  bith,  before 
be  finished  his  college  life  tamed  fixim  ^t  system, —  under 
die  inflaences  of  similu*  causes, —  and,  witih  his  class-mate, 
iha  world-rcaiowned  Channing,  became  the  earnest  advocaite 
of  an  opposing  System. 

ntto  priAoiplta  tf  hoB»andt^t^t%h!ch  I  haViiiitattd 
art.  tmt,  then,  how«VM  ftnih  W6  nny  regrbt  the  resttM 
tA  iriiieh  these  aXA  bibet  eminent  ftien  came,  it  ia  both  difF- 
tagennottsiand  nncalidid  to  d0b;^thait,  0o  ftr  oB  they  ftObWfeil 
ttwdk,  tn^  ^MH  WttMra  liy  fifiHA  Wtd  bnbliiiie  firai6T(iRd 
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I  am  awe  tltat,  in  view  of  the  results  to  which  Uiej 
came,  it  has  happened  th&t,.b;  a  natutal  association,  any 
^plication  of  the  principles  themselvea,  in  these  relatioDSj 
is  very  often  regarded  with  a  kind  of  fear  and  distrust 
Whenever  any  one  begins  to  speak  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  tKe  doctrine  of  imputation  and  human  depravity  by 
referring  to  tlie  principles  of  honor  and  right  as  they  a^ply 
to  God,  fears  are  entertained,  at  once,  of  the  worst  results. 
They  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  such  speculations,  and 
of  our  incapacity  to  judge  of  the  divine  dispensations,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  confiding  in  the  statements  of  God. 

These  cautions,  together  with  education  and  Christian 
oonscionsnees,  are  sufficient  to  restrain  many  minds.  But 
many  are  so  deeply  affected  by  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  principles  in  question,  and  are  so 
much  agitated  by  the  seeming  conflict  of  the  common  views 
of  depravity  with  them,  that  they  cannot  rest.  The  char- 
acter of  God  is  the  sun  of  the  moral  world.  To  them 
these  views  seem  fatally  to  darken  it,  and  to  fill  the 
universe  with  gloom.  This  they  cannot  endure.  At 
length,  after  many  painful  struggles,  they  first  reject  the 
&ct8  concerning  human  depravity  and  ruin,  &om  which 
such  results  seem  to  flow ;  and,  finally,  the  whole  system 
which  grows  out  of  them  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Dr.  Channing,  who,  at  first,  was  taught  to  believe 
and  seemed  to  hold  the  usual  doctrine  of  human  depravity. 
Step  by  step  he  proceeded,  till  he  had  renounced  not  merely 
human  depravity,  but  the  other  doctrines  conaected  with  it, 
including  that  of  evil  spirits.  But,  even  in  those  who  thus 
rgect  the  whole  system,  there  is  no  point  on  which  they  feel 
so  deeply  as  on  the  conflict  of  the  common  doctrine  of 
depravity  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  in  the 
divine  Being.    Their  attention  has  been  turned  strongly  and 
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piedominantlj  to  these  principles.  Their  deepest  experi- 
ence has  arisen  from  a  contemplation  of  them,  and  from  an 
earaest  desire  and  firm  purpose  to  repudiate  all  alleged 
&cts  that  represent  the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  as 
dishonorable  and  unjust. 

Almost  Uie  entire  force  of  the  argument  of  Dr.  Ware 
against  Dr.  Woods  depends  upon  his  appeal  to  the  moral 
tttributes  of  Grod  aa  inconsistent  with  the  Galvinistic  doc- 
trine of  imputation,  original  sin,  and  total  depravity. 

Moreover,  the  strength  of  the  feelings  of  Unitarians 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  seems  to  be  chiefly  owing 
to  its  connection  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  depravity. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Channing  says,  "  We  find  Trinitarianism 
connecting  itself  with  a  scheme  of  administration  exceed- 
ingly derogatory  to  the  divine  character.  It  teaches  that 
the  infinite  Father  saw  fit  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  first 
parents  the  character  and  condition  of  their  whole  progeny ; 
and  that  through  one  act  of  disobedience  the  whole  race 
bring  with  them  into  being  a  corrupt  nature,  or  are  bom 
depraved.  It  teaches  that  the  ofiences  of  a  short  life, 
though  begun  and  spent  under  this  disastrous  influence, 
merit  endless  punishment;  and  that  God's  law  threatens  this 
infinite  penalty;  and  that  man  is  thus  burdened  with  a  guilt 
which  no  sufierings  of  the  created  universe  can  expiate, 
which  nothing  but  the  sufierings  of  an  infinite  being  can 
purge  away.  /;*  this  condition  of  human  nature  Trin- 
ilarianism  finds  a  sphere  of  action  for  its  different 
j}erso7is.^^ 

Notice,  now,  the  depth  of  emotion  which  is  caused  by  the 
conviction  that  for  God  to  deal  thus  with  his  creatures  is 
dishonorable  and  unjust.  He  proceeds  to  say,  of  such 
views,  that  they  look  upon  them  with  '*  horror  and  grief." 
''  They  take  from  us  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  substitute  % 

11 
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Btem  and  unjost  Lord.  Our  filial  lore  and  reTerence  rm 
np  against  them.  We  say  to  the  Trinitarmn,  touch  any- 
thing  but  the  perfectiona  of  God.  Cast  no  etain  on  thai 
Bpotless  purity  and  loTellness.  We  can  endure  any  errors 
but  those  which  subvert  or  unsettle  the  conviction  of  God's 
t>aternal  goodness.  Urge  not  upon  us  a,  &yat«m  which 
makes  existence  a  curse,  and  wraps  the  nniverse  in  gloom.'' 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  there  is  any  affectation  of  feeling 
here.  It  is  a  true  apd  genuine  experience  of  a  mind  highly 
endowed  with  the  noblest  eenaibilitiefl  of  oar  nature. 
Eeyond  ^1  doubt,  bis  feelings  were  sincere,  honorable  and 
deep. 

Kor  were  these  words  the  sudden  result  of  oratorical 
excitement  and  enthusiasm,  although  a  part  of  that  elo- 
quent discourse  which  fully  opened  the  great  controversy. 
We  find  the  same  vieirs  in  a  private  letter,  dated  Boston, 
December  29,  1812: 

"  I  have  spent  this  evening  with  our  dear ,  and  she 

put  into  my  hands  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  reli^on,  to 
which  you  referred  in  the  last  which  I  received  from  you. 
I  read  it  with  sorrow.  I  saw  that  your  mind  was  yielding 
to  impressions  which  I  trusted  you  would  repel  Vith  instinct- 
ive horror.  I  know  that  Calvinism  is  embraced  by  many 
excellent  people,  but  I  know  that  on  some  minds  it  has  the 
most  mournful  effects;  tliat  it  spreads  over  them  an  impene- 
trable  gloom,  that  it  generates  a  spirit  of  bondage  and  fear, 
that  it  chills  the  best  aficctions,  that  it  represses,  virtuooa 
cfibrt,  that  it  sometimes  shakes  the  throne  of  reason.  On 
susceptible  minds  the  influence  of  the  system  is  always  to 
be  dreaded.  If  it  be  believed,  I  think  there  is  ground  for 
a  despondence  bordering  on  insanity.  If  I,  and  my  beloved 
&toad:S  and  my  whole  race,  have  come  from  the  hands  of 
3W  CRtttor  wholly  depraved,  irresistibly  propense  to  all 
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frril,  and  ftvene  to  all  good, —  if  onlj-  a  portioa  are  choaen 
to  escape  from  thia  miBenfale  itate,  and  if  the  reet  are  to  be 
OMBigDed  by  the  BeiBg  irbo  gave  ns  otir  depraved  and 
vretched  natore  to  endlesa  torments  in  mextingtueihable 
fluMS,— then  I  do  riiinV  that  nothing  rem&ina  bat  to  mooni 
in  aDgaiBh  of  heart ;  then  existence  is  a  cnise,  and  tbe 
Creator  is 

"  O,  my  merciM  father !  I  caimot  speak  of  thee  in  the 
lugoage  which  thia  system  would  suggest.  "No !  thou  hart 
been  too  kind  to  me  to  deserve  this  reproach  &om  my  lips. 
^Dioa  hast  created  me  to  bo  happy ;  thon  calleet  me  to 
virtne  and  piety,  becanso  in  these  consists  my  felicity ;  and 
thon  wilt  demand  nothing  from  me  bat  what  thoa  givest 
me  ability  to  perform."  (Channing's  Memoirs,  vol.  I.  p. 
853.) 

It  is  tnie  that  the  Reformers  do  not  teach  that  God 
directly  creates  in  man  a  sinihl  nature ;  but  they  do  teach 
that,  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  he  creates  the  soul 
without  original  righteoasness,  withholds  &om  it  divine 
infiaences,  places  it  in  a  body  and  in  a  world  of  temptation, 
so  that  it  inevitably  becomes  oorrnpt  before  action,  and, 
being  propeose  to  all  evil,  and  averee  to  all  good,  is  developed 
in  nothing  but  absolute  and  entire  depravity.  Do  not 
such  doctrines  as  these  iiilly  justify  the  feelings  of  Dr. 
Channing'? 

The  principles  of  Tnrretin,  of  Watts,  of  Wesley,  rf  the 
Princeton  divines,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  of  the 
Reformers,  as  to  the  claims  of  new-created  minds  on  God, 
will  abundantly  justify  such  feelings,  unless  God  can  be 
released  from  those  claims  by  imputing  to  men  a  sin  which 
was  committed  by  another  long  before  they  were  created ;  ' 
and  shall  we  wonder  that  Channing  was  not  gatdsfied  09 
jdiered  by  nuh  a  defence?     Plainly,  then,  the  system  hai 
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been  ao  adjusted  as  to  bring  into  coUisim  the  real  fikcts  u 
to  human  depravity,  and  the  principles  of  honor  and  right; 
and  be  climg  to  the  prindples,  and,  seeing  no  way  to  recon- 
cile them  with  the  &Gt8,  be  rejected  the  facta. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  calamitona  reeult,  bat  it  gpnmg  firua 
the  action  of  eome  of  the  nobleet  principlee  of  our  natoroi 
Nor  on  the  great  scale  will  it  be  in  v&in.  The  ezifitence  of 
the  Unitarian  body  is  a  providential  protest  ini  &Tor  of  the 
great  principles  of  honor  and  of  right 

It  was  not  the  porpoae  of  Dr.  fitmnning  to  ooiot  or  ex- 
aggerate the  o[unions  of  Trinitarians  in  the  re[ffeBentati(Hi 
which  we  have  qaoted,  nor,  in  my  jndgment,  has  he  done 
it  The  statements  of  the  creeds  of  the  Beformation  are 
stronger  and  more  deeply  colored  than  his.  In  anothw 
place  be  refers  to  the  £u!t  that  later  representations  are 
somewhat  softened ;  bnt  he  is  not  even  so  satisfied  with 

"  This  system,  indeed,  (he  remarks)  takes  varioas  Bhi^KS, 
btrt  in  all  it  casts  dishomn'  on  the  Greattv.  Aooording 
to  its  old  and  genuine  form,  it  teaches  that  God  brings 
us  into  life  wholly  depraved,  so  that  under  tbe  innocent 
features  of  childhood  is  hidden  a  nature  averse  to  all  good, 
uid  prepense  to  all  evil  —  a  nature  which  exposes  us  to 
Qod'a  displeasure  and  wrath,  even  before  we  have  acquired 
power  to  understand  our  duties,  or  to  reflect  upon  our 
actiona.  According  to  a  more  modem  expositicm,  it  teaches 
that  we  came  &om  the  bands  of  our  Maker  with  snob  a  con- 
stitution, and  are  placed  under  sucb  influences  and  circum- 
stances, as  to  render  certain  and  infallible  the  total  depravity 
of  every  human  being  from  tbe  first  moment  of  his  moral 
agracy ;  and  it  also  tescbea  that  the  ofience  of  the  child 
who  brings  into  life  this  ceaseless  tendenoy  to  unmingled 
gcuoe  ezpesea  him  to  tbe  aent«noe  of  erwlastuig  ( 
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tkm.  Now,  aooording  to  the  plaineat  principles  of  morality, 
we  mo^'^fa^'iTi  that  a  natoral  constitation  of  "the  mind  on- 
&iiinglj-  dispos'ng  it  to*  evil,  and  to  evil  alone,  would  absolve 
it  from  goilt;  that  to  give  existence  under  this  condition 
would  argue  unspeakable  cruelty ;  and  that  to  punish  the 
tin  of  this  unhappily  constituted  child  with  endless  ruin 
would  be  a  wrong  unparalleled  by  the  most  merciless 
despotism."     (i.  548.) 

This  statement,  too,  is  fully  justified  by  all  the  orthodox 
aathorities  to  whom  I  have  referred,  unless  God  can  be 
absolved  from  the  claims  of  honor  and  right,  by  imputing  to 
millions  of  new-created  minds  a  sin  which  they  never  com- 
mitted, and  then  inflicting  on  them,  by  way  of  punishm^t, 
a  corrupted  moral  constitution,  certain  to  plunge  them  into 
iin  and  misery. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  force  of  these  statements  of  Dr. 
Channing  depends  upon  the  assumption  of  our  power  and 
duty  to  test  any  alleged  &cts  by  the  intuitive  principles  of 
honor  and  right,  and  that  these  principles  are  invested  by 
Grod  with  just  and  supreme  authority.  But,  not  to  leave  an 
assumption  so  frmdamental  xmsustained,  in  his  piece  entitled 
"  Moral  argument  against  Calvinism,"  he  formally  inves- 
tigates the  subject.  The  statement  of  Calvinism  which  he 
there  gives  is  taken  substantially  from  the  Westminster 
divines,  and  is  not  exaggerated. 

'^  Calvinism  teaches  that,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 
in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  God  brings  into  life  all  his 
posterity  with  a  nature  wholly  corrupt,  so  that  they  are 
utterly  indisposed,  disabled  and  made  opposite  to  all  that  is 
spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  and  that 
continually.  It  teaches  that  all  mankind,  having  &llen  in 
Adam,  are  under  God's  wrath  and  curse,  and  so  made  liable 
to  all  miseries  in  this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of 
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hell  forever."  In  the  light  of  this  doctrine  he  preseotSj 
also,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  the  related  doctrines  of  pre- 
destinatiOQ,  election,  reprobatioa,  and  endless  punishment. 
Against  this  doctrine,  in  such  relations,  he  arrays  the  argu- 
ment "  that  a  doctrine  which  contradicts  our  best  ideas  of 
goodness  and  justice  cannot  come  from  the  just  and  good 
God,  or  be  a  true  representation  of  his  character." 

In  reply  to  the  allegation  &B.t  our  capadties  are  limited, 
and  we,  therefore,  incompetent  to  jndge,  he  admits  the 
limitations  of  the  human  niind,  but  denies  that  on  this 
aooount  we  are  to  distrost  or  call  in  qaestion  tfiose  moral 
intoitions  which  God  created  it  necesearil;  to  form.  To 
confide  in  these,  he  asserts,  is  to  confide  in  God,  not  to  dis- 
hcmor  Him.  We  cannotreason,  if  we  distrost  our  primitive 
and  necessary  laws  of  belief  Nor  can  we  judge  in  morals, 
if  we  distrust  our  necessary  moral  intuitions.  Herein  he 
exactly  agrees  with  Dr.  Alexander.  He  proceeds  to  say 
that  there  is  indeed  much  that  we  do  not  now  know,  and 
shall  know  hereafter.  Ifevertheless,  "no  extent  of  ohser- 
TBtion  can  unsettle  those  primary  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  moral  truth  which  we  derive  &om  our  highest 
&culties  operating  in  the  relations  in  which  God  has. fixed 

OS." 

"  God,  in  giving  us  conscience,  has  imjdanted  a  principle 
within  UB  which  forbids  us  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  mere 
power,  or  to  offer  praise  where  we  do  not  discover  worth. 
—  a  principle  which  challenges  our  supreme  homage  for 
supreme  goodness,  and  which  absolves  us  firom  guilt  when 
we  abhor  a  severe  and  unjust  administration.  Our  Creator 
has  consequently  waived  his  own  claims  to  our  veneration 
and  obedience  any  farther  than  he  discovers  himself  to  m 
in  characters  of  benevolence,  equity,  and  righteousness. 
He  rests  his  authority  on  the  perfect  coincidence  of  his  will 
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and  gOYemment  with  those  great  fiindamantal  prindpIeB  of 
monJi^  written  in  .our  sools.'' 

This  conclusive  argument  is  conducted  with  great  elo- 
^ence  and  ability  on  the  ground  of  natural  reason,  without 
reference  to  the  Scriptures.  The  result  of  it,  as  applied  to 
Christianily,  is  thus  stated :  *'  We  know  that  this  reasoning 
will  be  met  by  the  question,  What,  then,  becomes  of 
Christianitj  ?  for  this  religion  plainly  teaches  the  doctrines 
you  have  condemned.  Our  answer  is  ready, — Christianity 
contains  no  such  doctrines." 

Thus,  then,  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  have 
finrmed  around  themselves  a  party,  and,  being  carried  logic- 
ally out  to  their  full  results,  have  destroyed  all  belief  of 
any  radical  view  of  the  tdicta  in  which  the  ruin  of  man 
consists. 

Let  no  man  despise  this  argument,  or  think  fisdrly  to 
meet  it  by  alleging  that  human  pride,  or  carnal  reason,  or 
hatred  to  the  truth,  is  its  moving  power.  It  is  not  so.  Its 
moving  power  is  to  be  found  in  those  great  principles  of 
honor  and  right  which  are  a  part  of  that  natural  law  of 
God  which  he  has  inscribed  on  the  soul  of  man,  and  which 
is  rightfully  invested  with  his  own  supreme  authority. 

Moreover,  as  an  argument  it  is  adapted  to  operate  with  im- 
mense power  on  a  rational  mind ;  and,  unless  some  different 
adjustment  of  the  system  can  be  made,  it  is  unanswerable, 
and  logically  fiottal  to  the  scheme ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  pos- 
sible to  prevent  a  large  class  of  minds  from  feeling  its  power 
and  yielding  to  its  influence.  It  has  in  it  a  principle  of 
vitality  which  cannot  be  destroyed.  Unless  it  is  recognized, 
and  the  system  so  stated  as  to  harmonize  with  it,  it  will 
surely  cause  eternal  conflict  and  division.  The  radical  doc- 
trine of  depravity  will  still  live ;  for  it  is  true,  and  cannot 
die.    But  it  is  impossible  that  the  human  mind,  especially 
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after  it  has  been  so  educated  and  elevated  as  to  feel  the 
generous  and  honorable  spirit  of  Christianity,  should  not 
respond  to  suoh  an  appeal. 

How,  then,  has  this  argument  been  met?  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  meet  it  in  two  ways.  Some  retain  die 
facts  unmodified,  and  resort  to  faith  and  mystery.  Others 
modify  the  statement  of  facts,  in  order  to  remove  the 
alleged  discord  between  them  and  the  principles  of  honor 
and  right  I  shall  consider  these  modifications  in  a  sab- 
sequent  experience  giving  rise  to  the  New  School  theology. 
At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  course  of  tbose 
who  do  not  attempt  to  modify  the  fi^^ts.  As  we  have  seen, 
they  concede  that  their  equity  and  honor  cannot  be  shown, 
according  to  any  known  prmciples  of  the  human  mind. 
Accordingly,  they  take  refuge  in  feith  and  mystery.  They 
deprecate  all  attempts  to  compare  the  hcts  m  question  with 
the  principles  of  honor  and  right,  as  a  kind  of  sceptical 
rationalism.  They  deny  that  we  have  any  right  to  subject 
these  doctrines  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason.  They  declare 
that  such  a  process  is  sacrilegious,  and  leads  to  Pelagianism, 
Unitarianism,  and  Infidelity.  Indeed,  the  ground  assumed 
often  painfully  recalls  to  our  memory  the  sneer  of  Hume, 
that  the  friends  of  Christianity  are  very  indiscreet  in  ex- 
posing it  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  a  test  which  it  is  by  no 
means  able  to  endure.  We  know,  indeed,  that  there  are 
jfects  which  are  to  be  taken  solely  on  divine  authority.  But 
if  any  statement,  designed  as  the  basis  of  conviction  of 
sin  and  repentance,  is  palpably  at  war  with  natural  right,  it  is 
not  merely  profitless  to  resort  to  the  plea  of  mystery  and  fiiith, 
but,  for  many  minds,  it  is  dangerous.  When  they  hear 
that  God  regards  as  ours  an  act  which  was  confessedly  not 
ours,  and  punishes  us  for  it  by  a  penalty  great  beyond  con- 
oeption,  rejecting  us  from  his  fellowship,  and  giving  us  a 


nataze  depravod  beAre  knowledge  or  dioiee,  they  find  no 
tdief  in  the  Btetement  of  Proftflsor  Hodge,  that  Christian* 
itj  18  ''  not  a  ajstem  of  oomnMm  sense,  but  of  profound  and 
ftwfal  mjalerj."    After  Dr.  Woods  hat  conoeded  that  saeh 
beta  are  contrary  to  the  moral  convictions  -of  our  minda, 
and  cannot  be  justified  on  anj  known  principles,  it  is  no 
relief  to  be  told  that  the  whole  subject  is  a  mystery,  and 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  that  all  is  right  from  a  regard 
to  the  yeracity  and  rectitude  of  Gh)d.    There  are  liinits  to 
the  duty  of  fiuth  in  alleged  mysteries.     K  there  were  not, 
there  could  be  no  defence  against  absurdities  the  most  gross, 
promulgated  under  the  cover  of  the  Bible.    The  advocates 
of  Transubstantiation  take  refuge  behind  the  shield  of  mys- 
tery; but  all  Protestants  agree  in  the  decision  that  a  dogma 
which  does  violence  to  the  intuitive  convictions  of  the 
human  mind,  through  the  senses,  shall  not  be  sheltered  by 
the  plea  of  mystery  and  faith.      So  there  are  certain  first 
truths  on  which  all  reasoning  rests.     Without  them  we  can- 
not evince  the  being  of  a  God,  or  establish  the  divine  origin 
or  authority  of  the  Bible.      The  intuitive  convictions  of 
the  human^  mind  as  to  honor  and  right  are  of  no  less 
authority.     Without  them  we  could  form  no  idea  of  the 
moral  character  of  God.     K  any  statements  are  directly  at 
war  with  these,  the  resort  to  mystery  and  &ith  in  their 
defence  is  not  legitimate.     That  millions  of  non-existent 
beings  should  be  considered  as  performirg  Adam's  act, 
and  on  this  ground  be  punished  for  it,  before  they  have 
known  or  done  anything,  or  that  any  created  being  should 
deserve  punishment  for  a  nature  existing  in  him  anterior  to 
any  knowledge,  will,  or  act  of   his  own,  will  ever  and 
universally  be  regarded  as  at  war  with  the  divinely  inspired  ^ 
principles  of  honor  and  right,  by  all  who  are  left  to  thei 
natural  and  spontaneous  convictions.      The   idea   of  «l 
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orignul  oonfitilutioii  comptod,  ukd  rare  to  rasnlt  n  nn, 
will  no  leas  earnestly  be  rejected.  Nothing  bat  a  anp- 
posed  aeceaaity  of  the  stemeet  kind  irill  ever  lead  any  one 
to  disregaid  exuHi  fint  traths,  and  to  take  refiige  nnder 
nyitei^. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

YHB    BEAOTION. — TESTIMONY  OF    BR.   OHAKKINQ 
AND.  OTHERS. — OBVIOUS    PACTS. 

Such  are  the  dements  of  strength  in  this  scheme  of  doc- 
trine ;  and,  certainly,  as  the  system  is  now  adjusted,  they 
are  irresistible  in  a  logical  encounter  with  the  opposing 
position.  Why,  then,  does  not  this  scheme  prevail,  and 
carry  with  it  the  whole  Christian  community?  That  it 
does  not  do  this,  that  it  never  has  done  it,  is  plain.  Why 
is  it  so? 

The  reason  is  one  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
Old  School  theology;  it  is,  that  it  meets  everywhere  a 
powerful  reaction.  This  reaction  arises  from  facts,  from 
Scripture,  and  fix)m  Christian  consciousness. 

The  reaction  of  facts  is  clear  and  decided.  Recall  the 
statements  made  by  leading  Unitarian  divines  as  to  the  sin- 
fulness of  man  and  the  history  of  this  world.  What  can  be 
moretiark  than  the  views  given  by  Professor  Norton?  Dr. 
Dewey  confesses  that  the  extent  of  human  depravity  ''  is  a 
problem  that  he  cannot  solve,  and  that  there  are  shadows 
upon  the  world  that  we  cannot  penetrate,  — masses  of  sin  and 
misery  that  overwhelm  us  with  wonder  and  awe."  Let  any 
man  study  the  interior  history  of  governments  in  all  ages ; 
of  war,  of  slavery  and  the  slave-traje ;  of  idolatry ;  of  all 
pursuits  in  which  the  main-spring  has  been  the  love  of 
money ;  of  morals,  not  only  in  the  pagfin,  but  also  ip  H^ 
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Christian  world;  of  senaoalism  and  licentionBnees, — and  be 
■will  be  obliged  to  Bay,  with  Dr.  Dewey,  "  We  believe  that 
the  world  now,  token  in  the  mass,  ia  a  very,  a  very  bad 
world ;  that  the  sinfulnesa  of  the  world  is  dreadful  and  hor- 
rible to  consider;  that  the  nations  ought  to  be  covered  with 
sackcloth  and  mourning  for  it;  that  they  are  filled  with 
misery  by  it.  Why,  can  any  man  look  abroad  upon  the 
countless  miseries  inflicted  by  selfishness,  dishonesty,  slan- 
der, strife,  war ;  upon  the  hooiidlesB  woes  of  intemperance, 
libertinism,  gambling,  crime ;  —  can  any  man  look  upon  all 
tiiis,  with  the  thousand  minor  direiBities  and  shading  of 
guilt  and  guilty  sorrow,  and  feel  that  he  conoid  write  any 
less  dreadful  sentence  against  the  world  than  Paul  has  writ- 
ten 1  Not  believe  in  human  depravity, —  great,  general, 
dreadful  depravity !  Why,  a  man  must  be  a  fool,  nay,  a 
stock  or  a  stAoe,  not  to  believe  in  it !  He  haa  no  eyes,  ho 
has  no  senses,  he  has  no  perceptions,  if  he  refuses  to  believe 
in  it ! " 

Moreover,  we  find  in  the  recorded  experience  of  Dr. 
Channing  himself  that,  with  all  his  efibrts  to  infiise  into 
men  elevated  and  honorable  convictions  of  their  own  nature, 
and  to  arouse  them  to  correspondent  action,  he  found  a 
general,  steady  and  powerful  indisposition  to  re^nd  to  the 
appeal. 

Under  the  date  of  November,  1833,  he  has  given  us  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  spirit  of  society  in  this  world. 
He  develops  truly  and  eloquentiy  the  great  law  of  love  to 
Ood  and  to  man,  and  then  thus  proceeds : 

"Need  I  ask  you  whether  a  love  thus  grounded  and 
nourished  is  the  spirit  of  society  "i  Is  it  the  habit  of  society 
to  meditate  on  the  greht  purposes  for  which  each  human 
being  was  framed  1  Has  society  yet  learned  man's  relation 
'ja  God,  his  powers,  his  perils,  his  immortality  "i    Are  tlicso 
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liie  ihoiigltlB  trhidi  dixmkte  in  ocnrreraatiQii,  thMd  iha  eoDh 
vietioiiB  wbidi  are  brought  home  to  you  in  your  ordinary 
interooorse  ?  Need  I  tell  yon  how  blind  the  multitude  yet 
are  to  what  is  nearest  tiiem  and  ooDoemB  them  most  deeply, 
to  tiieir  own  natore, — how  they  overlook  the  spiritaal  in 
man, —  how  they  stop  at  the  outward  and  accidental, —  how 
few  penetrate  to  the  soul,  and  discern  in  that  responsible; 
immortBl  being,  an  object  for  unbounded  solicitade  and 
love  1  The  multitude  are  living  an  outward  Itfe,  discerning 
little  but  what  meets  the  eye,  valuing  little  but  what  can  be 
weighed  or  measured  by  the  senses,  estimating  one  anoAer 
by  outward  success,  conflicting  or  cooperating  with  <xie 
another  for  outward  interests.  The  consciousness  of  what 
is  inward,  and  spiritual,  and  immortal, —  how  fidnily  does  it 
stir  in  the  multitude !  Man's  solemn,  infinite  connections 
with  God  and  eternity  are  unacknowledged  or  forgotten ; 
and  so  little  are  they  comprehended,  that,  when  urged  on 
the  conscience  as  realities,  as  motives  to  action  and  as  found- 
ations of  love,  they  are  dismissed  as  too  unsubstantial  or 
refined  to  exert  a  serious  influence  on  life.  Thus  the  spirit 
of  society  is  virtually  hostile  to  those  great  truths  in  regard 
to  human  nature  on  which  Christian  love  is  built,  and  wi&- 
out  which  we  cannot  stead&stly  and  disinterestedly  bind 
ourselves  to  our  race." 

How  &r  does  this  differ  firom  the  orthodox  view  of  such 
scriptural  statements  as  these,  that  men,  until  regenerated, 
are  '^without  God  in  the  world,"  and  act  under  the  influx 
enceof  this  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God, 
because  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God  "  ? 

Again ;  after  unfolding  the  demands  of  the  law,  as  to 
universal,  all-embracing  love  of  man,  independently  c( 
wealth,  social  position,  rank  or  birth,  he  thus  proceeds : 

*'  Thus  universal,  all-co*nprehending,  is  the  love  wldi( 

12 
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springs  from  just  vieva  of  man's  nfttnra  and  relation  to  God. 
And  ia  tMfi  tlie  spirit  of  societj  t  Does  society  breathe  and 
nurture  this,  or  does  it  inculcate  narrowness,  ezclosivenesa, 
and  indifference  towards  the  great  mass  of  mankind  t  Do 
we  see  in  the  worid  a  prevalent  respect  for  what  all  human 
beings  partake  "i  On  the  contrary,  do  not  men  attach  them- 
selves to  what  is  peculiar,  to  what  dieUnguiehes  one  maa 
from  anotiier,  and  especially  to  outward  distinction ;  and  b 
there  not  a  tendency  to  overlook,  as  of  litde  value,  those 
who  in  these  respects  are  depressed  1  Do  they  not  worship 
the  accidents,  adventddous,  unessential  circumstances,  of  the 
human  being, —  birth,  outward  appearance,  wealth,  maimer, 
rank,  show, —  and  ground  on  these  a  consciousness  of  a 
superiority  which  divides  them  from  others?  Can  wo  say 
of  that  distinction,  which  is  alone  important  in  the  sight  of 
God,  which  is  confined  to  no  condition,  which  is  to  outlive 
all  the  inequalities  of  life,  and  which,  lar  from  separating, 
binds  those  who  possess  it  more  and  more  to  th^r  race, —  [ 
mean  mraal  and  religious  worth, — can  we  say  of  this,  that 
it  is  the  object  of  general  homage,  before  whose  commanding 
presence  all  lower  differences  among  men  are  abased?  The 
influence  of  outward  condition  in  attracting  or  repelling 
men's  sympathies  and  interest  ig  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  modem  society,  and  gives  mournful  proof  of  the 
&int  bold  which  Christianity  has  s8  yet  gained  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  *  *  *  *  Who  can  deny 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  of  society  is  adverse  to  this 
enlarged,  all-embracing  spirit  of  Christ  7  *  *  *  *  * 
"  Such  is  the  spirit  of  society.  Christianity  teaches  ua 
to  feel  ourselves  members  of  the  whole  human  family ; 
society,  to  make  or  keep  ourselves  members  of  some  &vored 
caste.  Ctuistianity  calls  us  to  unite  ourselves  with  others ; 
society,    to  Kparate  ourselvea  from    them.      Chriatdanity 
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tteities  US  to  Yifae  oilien;  society,  to  rise  above  thein« 
GhristbuQity  calls  us  to  narrow  the  space  between  oarselves 
and  onr  infisriors,  bj  commnnicating  to  them,  as  we  have 
ability,  what  is  most  valuable,  in  our  own  minds ;  society 
tdb  us  to  leave  them  to  their  degradation.  Christianity 
summons  ns  to  employ  superior  ability,  if  such  we  have,  as 
a  means  of  wider  and  more  beneficent  action  on  the  world; 
Bomty  suggests  that  these  are  a  means  of  personal  eleva- 
tidL  Christianity  teaches  ns  that  what  is  peculiar  in  our 
kt  or  our  acquisitiiHis  is  of  little  worth,  in  comparison  with 
what  we  possess  in  conmion  with  our  race ;  society  teaches 
us  to  cling  to  what  is  peculiar,  as  our  highest  honor  and 
most  precious  possession.  Fraternal  union,  sympathy,  aid, 
is  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  ezclusiveness  is  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  And  this  spirit  is  not  confined  to  what  is  called 
the  highest  class.  It  bums,  perhaps,  more  intensely  in 
those  who  are  seeking  than  in  those  who  occupy  the  emi- 
nences of  social  life.  It  is  a  disposition  to  undervalue  those 
who  want  what  .we  possess,  to  narrow  our  sympathies  to  one 
or  another  class,  to  forget  the  great  bond  of  humanity. 
This  spirit  of  exclusiveness  triumphs  over  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and,  through  its  prevalence,  the  great  work 
given  to  every  human  being,  which  is  to  improve  his  less 
&vQred  fellow-being,  is  slighted.  The  sublime  sphere  of 
usefulness  is  little  occupied.  A  spirit  of  rivalry,  jealousy, 
envy,  selfish  competition,  supplants  the  spirit  of  mutual 
interest,  the  respect,  support  and  aid,  by  which  Christianity 
proposes  to  knit  mankind  into  a  universal  brotherhood,^* 

If  the  essence  and  root  of  sin  is  selfishness,  as  opposed 
to  the  law  of  love,  does  not  this  state  of  things  seem  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  men  must  have  in  them  powerful 
native  tendencies  to  such  deep  depravity  7    Is  this  like  the 
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aetioa  of  &  raoe  whose  or^pnal  eoDStitatiODB,  ao  Aej  enter 
upon  this  liie,  are  pare  and  uncomipted  1 
-  At  first,  he  was  fall  of  hope  >s  to  the  power  of  the  Unita- 
rian movemeDt  to  renovate  societ;.  Bat  the  stem  teach- 
ings of  experience  at  last  taught  him  that  ena  to  the  call 
of  that  BjBtem  there  was  not  that  readiness  to  respond  that 
oagbt  to  be  expected  firom  a  race  of  men  naturall;  tending 
to  all  that  is  good  and  noble.  In  a  letter  to  Blanco  White, 
dated  S^  18,  1839,  he  saTS : 

"Iwoald  that  I  could  look  to  Umtariaiusm  with  more 
hope.  Bat  this  Bptem  was,  at  its  recent  revival,  a  protest 
of  the  onderatanding  against  absord  dogmas,  rather  than 
die  work  of  deep  religious  principle,  and  was  early  para- 
lyzed hj  the  mixture  of  a  material  philosophy,  and  fell  too 
much  into  the  hands  of  scholars  and  political  reformers ;  and 
tlie  coDSequence  is  a  want  of  vitality  and  force,  which  gives 
OS  little  hope  of  its  accomplishing  much  under  its  present 
auspices,  or  in  its  present  form.  When  I  tell  you  that  no 
sect  in  this  counbry  has  taken  lees  interest  in  the  slavery  ~ 
question,  or  is  more  inclined  to  conservatisn),  than  onr  body, 
you  will  judge  what  may  bo  expected  from  it.  Whence  is 
salvation  to  come  1  This  is  the  question  which  springs  up 
in  my  mind  continually.  Is  the  world  to  receive  new 
impulse  from  individual  reformers,  or  from  new  orgasiEo- 
tions  1  Or  is  the  work  to  go  on  by  a  more  silent,  unorgan- 
ized action  of  thought  and  great  priudples  in  the  mass  ?  Or 
are  great  convnlsions,  breaking  up  the  present  order  of 
things,  as  in  the  fitU  of  the  Roman  empire,  needed  to  the 
introduction  of  a  reform  worthy  of  the  namel  Somedmca 
I  fear  the  last,  so  rooted  seem  the  corrapdons  of  the  church 
and  society.     But  I  live  in  hope  of  milder  ptooeeses." 

To  me,  the  solution  of  all  this  seems  to  be  clear ;  —  sin- 
cero,  earnest  and  indefatigable,  as  were  the  efforts  of  Dr. 


Cbmiing,  flie  fivoe  of  die  xadioal  and  origmating  causes  of 
such  wideneipread  actoal  human  deprayitj  -was  deeper  and 
greater  than  hk  system  would  allow  him  to  understand  and 
oonaistently  to  beliere,  and  therefore  it  steadily  defied  and 
resisted  his  most  earnest  and  philanthropic  efforts. 

He  did  not,  indeed,  despair;  but  most  of  his  h<q>es  lay  in 
the  uncertam  future.  In  the  year  1839,  in  the  pre&ce  to 
the  third  Glasgow  edition  of  his  works,  he  thus  sets  forth 
hm  hopes  as  a  social  refinrmer : 

"  These  Tohimes  will  show  that  the  author  feels  strongly 
the  need  of  deep  social  changes,  of  a  spiritual  revolution  in 
CShristendom,  of  a  new  bond  between  man  and  man,  of  a 
new  sense  of  the  relation  between  man  and  his  Creator.  At 
the  same  time,  they  will  show  his  firm  belief  that  our  pres- 
ent low  civilization,  the  central  idea  of  which  is  wealth, 
cannot  last  forever;  that  the  mass  of  men  are  not  doomed 
hopelessly  and  irresistiblj  to  the  degradation  of  mind  and 
heart  in  whidi  they  are  now  sunk ;  that  a  new  comprehen- 
sion of  the  end  and  dignity  of  a  human  being  is  to  repodel 
social  institutions  and  manners ;  that  in  Christianity,  and 
in  the  powers  and  principles  of  human  nature,  we  have  the 
promise  of  something  holier  and  happier  than  now  exists. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  live  in  this  &ith,  and  a  privilege  to  com- 
municate it  to  others.  The  author  is  not  without  hope  that 
he  may  have  strength  for  some  more  important  labors ;  but 
if  disappointed  in  this,  he  trusts  that  these  writings,  which 
may  survive  him  a  little  time,  will  .testify  to  his  sympathy 
wiA  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  his  fiiith  in  Gkxi's  great 
purposes  towards  the  human  race." 

Li  another  place  he  says,  in  the  same  year : 

'^  I  live  as  did  Simeon,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  brighter 
day.  I  do  see  the  gleams  of  dawn,  and  that  ought  to  cheer 
me.  I  hope  nothing  from  increased  seal  in  urging  an  imper- 
ii* 
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feet,  decaying  ibrm  of  Ghristianity.  One  higher,  ckeier 
view  of  religion  rising  on  a.  single  mind  enconn^ee  me  more 
than  the  organization  of  milliona  to  repeat  what  has  beea 
repeated  for  ages  with  little  effect.  The  individual  here  is 
mightier  than  the  world ;  and  I  have  the  Batis&ctioa  of 
seeing  aspiiati  ins  after  this  purer  tru^  «  #  •  *  * 
I  believe,^  I  trust, —  that  a  better  age  of  theolc^ical  litera- 
ture is  dawning  apon  us.  The  human  mind  is  heginning  to 
throw  off  the  weight  of  authority  which  has  crushed  it  for 
ages ;  and,  although  its  first  strength  may  be  put  forth  in 
vehement  wrestling  with  errors,  in  the  subtilties  of  contro- 
versy, perhaps  in  rushing  &om  one  to  another  extreme,  yet, 
if  left  to  the  tne  ose  of  its  powers,  and  to  the  quickening 
influences  which  God  is  pouring  upon  it  through  nature, 
through  events,  through  revelation,  and  through  a  more 
secret  and  inward  energy,  it  will  at  length  arrive,  in  one 
and  another  gifted  individual,  to  that  state  of  calm,  intense 
and  deep  meditation  and  feeling,  from  which  all  living  and 
life-giving  works  on  morals  and  religion  are  to  proceed. 
One  such  work  may  be  enough  to  give  a  new  aspect  to 
theology,  to  iatroduce  modes  of  viewing  and  studying  it  as 
superior  to  those  which  now  prevail  as  those  are  to  the 
antiquated  scholastic  subtilties  and  jargon  which  <Hice  bore 
its  name." 

In  the  anticipations  of  such  results,  to  he  produced  hy 
the  power  of  truth  and  love,  I  am  happy  to  sympathize  with 
this  distinguished  philanthropist.  But,  in  my  judgment, 
the  turning  point  of  the  whole  revolution  will  be,  so  to 
adjust  the  system  that  the  highest  u)d  most  perfect  enunci- 
ation of  the  principles  of  equity  and  honor  in  God  shall  not 
hide  or  extenuate  the  reality  or  the  depth  of  the  depravity 
and  the  moral  ruin  of  man.  When  the  depUi  of  the  moral 
malady  of  the  race  is  fully  understood,  and  so  set  forth  as 
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to  imply  no  dkhonor  in  God,  then  will  that  great  rero- 
Intion  be  attained  the  hope  of  which  Dr.  Changing  waa 
never  willing  to  abandon,  but  to  which  he  still  clung,  in  the 
midst  of  the  seyerest  disappointments  and  the  most  gloom  j 
prospects. 

But,  at  present,  I  am  concerned  simply  with  the  &ct8 
which  a  Icmg  coarse  of  philanthropic  effort  compelled  Dr. 
Channing  rcdnctantly  to  admit. 

In  view  oJT  such  &cts,  we  ask,  as  before,  is  it  possible  that 
a  race  of  beings  in  whom  there  is  no  native  and  inherent 
deporavity,  whose  original  constitations  are  healthy  and  well 
hahncedy  and  in  whom  there  are  preponderating  tendencies 
to  good,  should  for  a  long  course  of  thousands  of  years  have 
presented  such  results  as  these?    It  cannot  be. 

This  view  of  the  mournful  &cts  of  history  and  observa- 
tion must  naturally  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  affecting 
and  impressive  study  of  the  word  of  God.  In  that  are 
found  most  vivid  statements  of  the  original,  universal  and 
deep  depravity  of  man, —  a  depravity  so  absolute  that  men 
are  said  to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath.  This  state  of  things  is  asserted  to  be  as 
universal  and  absolute  as  the  need  of  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  ''  We  thus  judge,"  saith  the  apostle  Paul,  ^'  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  that  he  died  for 
all  that  they  who  live  should  henceforth  live  not  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  him  who  died  for  them  and  rose  again." 
The  universal  necessity  of  a  moral  regeneration,  or  new 
creation,  is  seen  to  result  from  these  fiicts,  and  to  be  clearly 
stated  in  the  word  of  God. 

These  views  are  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  experience  of  the  inspired  writers, —  an  expe- 
rience utterly  unlike  that  of  any  other  human  writers, 
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flzc^  saofa  M  liftre  derived  s  nmil&r  experienoe  from  the 
word  of  God. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  a  fact  Uist  multitudes  in  ever; 
^e  do  become  conaciooa,  in  their  own  experience,  of  a  great 
and  radical  laoml  change,  wkich  fully  corresponds  to  these 
statements  of  the  word  of  God,  in  their  most  obvious  sense 
and  deepest  extent  The;  are  made  to  see  in  the  character 
of  God,  and  in  his  law,  the  true  standard  of  holiness ;  they 
are  deeply  convinced  of  dieir  own  ainfiilnesa  and  moral 
impotence ;  they  become  consciouB  of  a  greet  moral  change, 
oorresponding  in  ^1  respects  ta  that  set  fbrth  in  the  word 
of  God ;  they  now  receive  a  new  and  spiritual  anderstand- 
ing  of  that  sacred  book ;  the  new  creation  therein  revealed 
towers  upwards  Uke  a  mountain  towards  heaven,  radiant 
with  glory,  ftiU  of  new  and  enraptoring  spiritual  life. 
Even  one  individual  book,  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Epbesians, 
seen  and  felt  in  its  Bpiritual  gloiy,  is  enough  to  satisfy  the 
soul  of  the  divine,  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  word  of 
God.  In  it  the  new-bom  sonl  mounts  up  aa  on  the  wings 
of  an  eagle,  until  it  sits  down  with  Christ  in  heavenly 
places,  amidst  the  glories  of  heaven. 

!b  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  causes  so  powerfiil  as  these 
should  cause  a  constant  reaction  agtunst  the  results  which 
by  a  strict  logic  are  made  to  flow  from  the  principles  of 
honor  and  right  by  Unitarian  divines  1  In  evangelical 
conviction  of  sin,  and  regeneration,  there  is  a  liring  power; 
and  in  the  certainty  which  it  gives  of  the  deep  meaning  and 
exact  truth  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of  human  depravity, 
there  is  an  energy  of  resistance  to  opposite  doctrines  which 
nothing  con  overcome  or  destroy. 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 

DHeBADATION    07    VBSS    AGENOT    ITSELF.         ^ 

Onb  result  of  the  Unitarian  Tiews  is  altogether  nnd^ 
signed,  and  was  little  foreseen  bj  the  leaders  of  the  system. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  their  system,  as  we  shall  show 
in  con^dering  some  forms  of  the  New  School  theology.  It  is 
the  virtual  degradation  of  free  agency  itself,  in  their  efforts 
to  elevate  the  existing  nature  of  man.  They  assert  that  God 
creates  men  from  age  to  age  with  such  moral  constitutions 
as  the  claims  of  equity  and  honor  demand.  But  the  his- 
tory of  this  world,  as  they  state  Jt,  contradicts  the  idea  that 
men  aare  bora  holy,  or  with  powerfrd  and  predominating 
tendencies  to  good.  Therefore  they  take  the  ground  of  Dr. 
Ware :  "  Man  is  by  nature  —  by  which  is  to  be  understood 
as  he  is  bom  into  the  world,  as  he  comes  from  the  hands  of 
the  Creator  —  innocent  and  pure ;  he  is  by  nature  no  more 
inclined  or  disposed  to  vice  than  to  virtue,  and  is  equally 
capable,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  his  &culties,  and  with  the 
common  assistance  afforded  him,  of  either."  Thus,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  actual  sinfulness  of  man  in  this  world, 
Unitarians  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  highest  standard 
as  to  what  is  due  from  God  to  new-created  minds.  They 
abandon  the  idea  of  minds  created  with  original  righteous- 
ness, and,  therefore,  with  strong  predominant  and  effective 
tendencies  to  good,  as  unphiloeophical,  or  even  impossible. 
They  take  the  ground  t)iat  God  has  given  to  men,  as  neoQgF- 
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earily  limited,  ignorant,  imperfect,  new-created  beis^,  ail 
that  tlie  nature  of  free  agency  vrill  allow.  Thos,  Dr 
Pevej  says ; 

"  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  a  moral  and  imperfect  being 
to  err ;  not  to  sin  wilfully,  m^gnantly, —  that  is  not  neces- 
sary,— but  to  err  through  ignorance  and  impolae,  to  &11 
into  excess  or  defect,  and  so  to  &11  into  sin.  And  it  is  in 
the  power  of  Buch  a  being  to  sin  int«ntioniilly.  Man  has 
done  both.  And  misery  has  fbllowed  as  the  consequence, 
at  once,  and  corrective,  of  his  errors.  Where,  now,  is  the 
myatory  or  difficulty?  •  *  *  An  imperfect,  free 
moral  nature  is,  in  its  essential  constdtutiOD, —  is,  by  defini- 
tion, peccable ;  it  is  liable  to  err ;  and  its  erring  ia  nothing 
strange  nor  mysterious.  The  notion  of  nntempted  inno- 
cence  for  such  a  being  is,  I  hold,  a  dream  of  theology. 
His  very  improvement,  his  very  progress,  ever  implies 
previous  erring." 

The  essendal  principle  of  this  defence  of  God,  in  view  of 
the  conceded  and  fearful  uninlneBS  of  man,  is,  that  God  has 
ffvea  to  men  as  good  original  constitationa  as  the  nature  of 
free  agency  admits  of.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  logically  to 
result  in  the  principle  that  sinning  is  a  general  necessity  of 
all  finite  moral  beings,  as  each,  and  ia  an  essential  part  of  a 
moral  educatdoo,  designed  to  result  in  stable  virtue. 

Dr.  Burm^  presents  similar  views.  He  teaches  us  that 
"  every  human  soul  comes  from  the  hand  of  God  pure,  as 
was  Adam;  without,  indeed,  any  decided  character,  but 
capable  of  virtue  and  holiness,  though  exposed  to  temptation 
and  sin."  He  explains  his  sin  by  the  &ct  that  he  is  free, 
has  strong  appetites  and  impalses,  bodily  and  mental,  is 
ignorant,  is  surrounded  by  temptations,  and  yet  is  under 
law.  Thus  he  inevitably  fells  into  sin.  Then  comes  in  the 
power  of  habit,  and  the  law  of  development,  to  strengthen 
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and  confirm  these  eyil  results.  (See  the  whole  of  Dis- 
course XXI.) 

In  another  place  he  makes  the  following  clear  and  ex- 
plicit statements : 

''  It  is  Prod's  will  that  man  should  commence  his  career 
at  nothing,  without  positive  character,  though  innocent; 
without  knowledge,  without  experience ;  weak,  and  subjected 
to  urgent  wants  and  strong  necessities ;  with  passions  within 
and  many  and  might j  temptations  without.  His  ignorance 
18  liable  to  be  deceived,  his  passions  to  be  excited,  his  inter. 
ests  to  be  miscalculated,  and,  of  course,  he  is  liable  to  sin. 
In  comparison  to  God,  in  his  best  estate,  he  has  the  weak- 
ness of  infancy.  Is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  a  being  thus 
endowed  and  thus  conditioned  should  sometimes  sin  1  All 
that  can  be  expected  of  man  is  that  his  career  should  be 
progressive;  that  his  choice  should  be  fixed  on  good 
after  wavering  a  while.  Man  being  free,  the  only  way  in 
which  his  character  can  be  established  is  by  fixing  his  delib- 
erate and  habitual  choice  on  good.  Accordingly,  this  seems 
to  be  the  whole  purpose  of  the  present  life.  This  world  is 
a  state  of  discipline,  having  in  view  this  very  end, —  the 
production  in  man  of  a  holy  character." 

This  view  accounts  for  the  universal  sin  of  this  world  by 
the  necessary  nature  of  free  agency  and  of  a  state  of  proba- 
tion, as  designed  to  form  a  holy  character.  Of  course,  as 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  an  entire  failure  to 
secure  this  result,  we  are  compelled  to  entertain  very  low 
ideas  of  the  possibilities  of  free  agency. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  these  views  is  to  degrade  the 
essential  nature  of  free  agency  itself,  and  of  the  universe  as 
based  on  it.  It  no  less  diminishes  the  guilt  and  evil  of  sin. 
Indeed,  it  approximates  very  closely  to  the  idea  of  the 
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Hegelian  school, —  that  eio,  thoogh  an  evil,  is  yet  ft  neces- 
sary uid  useful  metms  of  moral  development 

Dr.  Bumap  seems  to  hare  been  aware  that  his  views 
would  appear  to  be  open  to  this  objection ;  for  he  Bt&tes  itj 
and  cndeaTors  to  show  that  his  views  do  not  tend  to  it 

"  To  the  doctrine  of  this  disconrse  I  am  aware  that  it 
may  be  objected,  that  it  is  calculated  to  lower  the  standard 
of  the  gospel,  to  diminish  our  apprehensions  of  the  evil  of 
sin,  to  make  it  less  burdensome  to  the  conscience,  and  to  dis- 
parage the  importance  of  the  mission  of  Christ  as  a  remedy 
for  the  siufulness  of  mankind.  Serious  uid  reli^ous  minds 
may  fear  that  it  tends  to  the  development  of  such  a  reli- 
^OQS  philosophy  as  that  so  widely  propagated  of  late  in 
Germany  by  Hegel,  which  represents  sin  as  not  only  inci- 
dent to  human  nature,  but  one  q/  the  appointed  means 
of  its  devehpmenl  and  perfection." 

In  his  reply  he  concedes  and  endeavors  to  show  that  sin 
is  not  by  any  means  so  great  an  evil  as  it  is  represented  by 
the  orthodox.  He  then  adds :  "  But  it  does  not  follow, 
because  no  mu  is  an  infinite  evil,  and  no  sin  can  merit  an 
infinite  punishment,  that  it  is  no  evil  at  all,  and  does  not 
deserve  any  punishment  Nor  does  it  follow,  because  pon- 
iabment  is  remedial  and  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
sin,  that  it  is  as  well  to  sin  and  sufier  for  it,  as  to  keep  the 
law  of  God  and  avoid  both  the  sin  and  the  sufiering."  He 
speaks  of  it,  however,  chiefly  as  an  evil  to  the  sinner,  and 
sums  up  his  views  in  the  following  brief  statement : 

"  The  condition  of  man,  then,  here  on  earth,  as  in  a  state 
of  moral  probatiOD,  amonnts  to  this.  God  has  given  him 
two  chances  for  happiness ; — one,  through  unless  obedience ; 
the  other,  through  repentance  and  reformation, —in  short, 
through  moral  discipline.    Human  imperfection  renders 
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the  first  impossible^  and  therefore  Gtxl  has  kindlj  provided 
the  second." 

This  involves,  of  course,  the  doctrine  that  the  nature  of 
free  agency  is  such,  that  to  form  a  perfect  character  through 
sinless  obedience  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible.  It 
cannot  be  done  except  through  a  process  of  sinning,  and  of 
consequent  moral  discipline  and  repentance.  Certainly 
roch  Tiews,  even  if  Aey  differ  in  some  respecte  from  those 
of  H^l,  do,  nevertheless,  so  depress  our  ideas  of  the  evil 
of  sin,  that  men  of  deep  Christian  experience,  who  know 
its  evils  and  its  power,  will  be  likely  to  feel  that  there  is 
very  little  to  choose  between  the  two  views. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  men  of  deep  Christian  conscious- 
ness who  will  feel  that  such  views  imply  a  false  standard 
of  the  true  life  and  health  of  the  soul.  They  do  not,  in 
their  view,  probe  its  diseases  thoroughly;  they  cannot, 
therefore,  effect  a  radical  cure.  Whenever  a  standard  is 
taken  so  low  as  to  represent  the  fearful  and  gigantic  devel- 
opments of  human  depravity  in  this  world  as  the  result  of 
human  limitation,  ignorance  and  frailty,  in  a  mind  naturally 
pure,  and  not  of  deep  imiate  depravity,  the  highest  vitality 
and  power  of  religion  is  rendered  impossible.  Until  it  aims 
at  a  radical  regeneration,  it  has  no  adequate  end :  it  effects 
nothing  of  any  moment,  and,  in  the  great  conflict  with  the 
-real  and  earnest  and  gigantic  depravity  of  earth,  it  will  be 
trodden  under  foot  and  despised. 

Hence,  although  such  views  are  derived  from  and  depend 
upon  the  true  and  powerful  principles  of  honor  and  right 
as  applied  to  a  misadjusted  system,  yet  the  steady  testi- 
mony of  fact,  the  Bible  and  Christian  consciousness, 
produces  a  constant  reaction,  which,  on  a  great  scale,  haa 
prevailed  against  them,  and  ever  will  prevail.  Even  the 
power  of  the  most  obvious  first  truths  will  not  over  avail 
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We  now  come  to  a  third  and  most  interesting  experienee. 
It  is  one  which  results  from  holding  unmodified,  and  with, 
fall  faith  and  deep  sensibility,  both  the  most  radical  &ota: 
concerning  human  depravity  and  the  principles  of  honor, 
and  of  right. 

Upon  a  certain  portion  of  such  minds  the  power  of  the 
principles  of  honor  and  right  is  so  great,  that,  although 
they  cannot  cease  to  believe  the  &cts  as  to  human  depravitji 
yet  they  shrink  from  carrying  out  the  system  of  Chris- 
tianity to  its  full  and  scriptural  results,  and  take  refiige  in 
the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  great  body  of.  evangelical 
Christians,  in  all  ages,  has  been  opposed  to  this  doctrine. 
This  has  resulted  from  a  full  conviction  that  the  testimony 
of  scripture  is  decidedly  against  it  Yet,  so  urgent  and 
powerful  are  the  principles  of  honor  in  some  minds,  that, 
in  view  of  the  common  doctrine  concerning  the  alleg^ 
dealings  of  God  with  man  through  Adam,  they  have  been 
unable  to  rest  in  any  result  short  of  universal  salvation. 
But  it  is  not  till  after  many  struggles  and  much  sufiEsring 
that  they  finally  come  to  this  conclusion.  The  experience 
of  such  has  found  an  eloquent  utterance  in  the  words  of; 
the  truly  em!.nent  John  Foster :  i 
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Of  the  intellectual  and  moral  flmineiioe  of  this  diaUn- 
goiehed  man  it  ia  omieceesuy  that  I  Bhoold  speak.  He 
occnpiee  an  nnquesUoned  place  among  tbe  m06t  poveriiil 
writers  of  the  English  langoage.  His  friend  and  biogra- 
pher, J.  E.  Byland,  says  of  him,  "  He  had  that  intellectual 
magic  which  etunmons  from  all  points  of  the  cranpass  tlie 
most  sudden  and  happy  illominationB  of  thought  Images 
arose  on  all  sides  at  the  master's  bidding ;  nor  did  he  hesi- 
tate to  call  them  &om  the  loftiest  region  or  the  lowest" 
John  Sheppard,  another  intimate  fiiend  and  pnpil,  says  of 
him,  "  Few  spirits  can  have  passed  away  bfna  earth 
endowed  with  more  of  intellectnal  grasp  and  penetration,  to 
meet  the  wonders  and  grandeurs  of  r^tms  immense  and 
untrftTeieed ;  few,  also,  I  beliere,  with  a  more  profboud 
persuasion  that,  as  creatures,  however  endowed,  admired  ot 
dignified,  '  in  onrselree  we  are  nothing.' "  But,  vast  as 
were  his  powers,  they  did  not  elevate  him  in  spirit  above 
the  feeblest  and  most  lowly  of  our  nee.  His  feelings  ever 
tended  to  sympathy  with  the  weak  and  the  oppressed. 
Hence  his  biographer  says  of  him,  "  He  was  remarkable 
for  civility  and  kindness  to  email  tradesmen  and  work- 
people ;  he  used  to  complain  that  women  were  generally 
underpud,  and  would  ofUn  give  them  more  than  they 
asked.  He  abhorred  driving  a  bargain  with  poor  people. 
When  Bometimee  shown  small  wares  brought  to  the  door  for 
sale,  on  being  told  the  price,  he  would  say,  '  O,  give 
them  a  few  pence  more !  See !  there 's  a  great  deal  of 
work  here ;  it  mnst  have  taken  some  time  to  make.'  And 
he  would  turn  the  article  —  whatever  it  might  be  —  in  every 
direction,  and  find  out  all  the  little  ingennities  and  orna- 
ments about  it"  These  small  &cts  reveal  great  principles. 
They  give  us  an  insight  into  a  great  and  noble  spirit  They 
rereal  a  miud  so  keenly  sensitive  to  th«  ^^^^V^  <^^  honor 
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aod  of  right  that  oyer  it  their  influence  must  have  been 
rapieme.  They  furnish,  therefore,  the  key  to  the  ex- 
perience If  hich  we  are  about  to  disclose  and  illustrate. 

The  occasion  on  which  Foster  expressed  his  views  was 
this: 

In  the  year  1841  a  young  miaister  wrote  to  him  a  state- 
ment of  his  inquiries  and  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  the 
eternity  of  future  punishments.  In  reply,  he  concedes  the 
almost  uniyersal  judgment  of  divines  in  affirmation  of 
the  doctrine,  and  that  the  testimony  of  scripture  for  it  is 
"  formidably  strong."  Yet,  solely  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
calls  *'  the  moral  argument,"  he  rejects  the  doctrine.  On 
what,  then,  is  this  argument  based  ?  Plainly,  on  a  view  of 
the  facts  concerning  the  origin  of  man's  depravity. 

By  this  I  mean  that  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  as 
held  by  the  orthodox  concerning  the  conduct  of  (jod  towards 
new-created  minds,  both  with  regard  to  their  original  con- 
stitutions and  their  circumstances,  so  deeply  affected  and 
pained  his  benevolent  spirit,  that,  seeing  no  way  to  answer 
the  arguments  which  sustained  the  system  of  which  those 
facts  were  a  part,  he  sought  relief  in  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal salvation. 

That  this  prcK>ess  was  not  a  logical  vindication  of  Gk)d,  in 
the  acts  in  question,  is  plain;  but  it  gave  at  least  this  relief, 
that  it  represented  God  as  not  adding  an  eternal  and  still 
greater  wrong  to  that  of  which  he  appeared  already  to  have 
been  guilty.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  again.  My  present 
object  is  to  show  how  the  mind  of  Foster  sought  relief 
under  a  system  so  misadjusted  as  to  bring  the  conduct  of 
God  towards  man  into  actual  conflict  with  tne  principles  of 
honor  and  right. 

In  his  reply  to  the  young  clergyman,  he  first  illustrates 
the  fearful  idea  of  eternity^  and  then  thus  proceeds : 

18* 
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"  Then  Hmsk  <^  man, —  hia  nature,  his  sitnatidn,  die  cir- 
comataiices  of  liis  brief  sojonm  and  trial  on  earth.  Far  be 
it  &om  ns  to  make  light  of  the  demerit  of  bid,  and  to 
TemonBtrate  with  the  supreme  Judge  against  a  severe  cbas- 
tisement,  of  whatever  moral  nature  we  may  regard  the  in- 
'fliction  to  be.  But  still,  what  is  man  ?  He  comes  into  the 
world  viith  a  nature  fatally  cornipt,  and  powerfiilly  tend- 
ing to  actual  evil.  He  comes  among  a  crowd  of  tempt- 
ations adapted  to  kis  innate  evil  propensities.  He 
grows  np  (incomparably  the  greater  proportion  of  the  race) 
in  great  ignorance ;  his  judgment  weak,  and  under  number- 
less begnllementa  to  error,  while  hia  pas^ons  and  appetitea 
are  strong;  his  conscience  unequally  matched  agtunst  their 
power, —  in  the  majori^  of  men,  but  feebly  and  rudely 
constituted.  The  infinence  of  whatever  good  instructions 
he  may  receive  is  counteracted  by  a  combination  of  oppo- 
aite  influences  almost  constantly  acting  on  him.  He  is 
essentially  and  inevitably  unapt  to  be  powerfully  acted 
on  by  what  is  invisible  and  Aiture.  In  addition  to  all 
which,  there  is  ike  intervention  and  activity  of  the  great 
tempter  and  destroys.  In  short,  his  condition  is  such 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  him,  bat  from  a  direct  special 
operation  on  him  of  what  we  denominate  grace.  Ts  it  not 
80?  Are  we  not  convinced?  Is  it  not  the  plain  doctrine  of 
scripture  ?  Ts  there  not  irresistible  evidence,  from  a  view 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  human  world,  that  no  man 
can  become  good,  in  the  Christian  sense,  can  become  fit  for 
a  holy  and  happy  place  hereafter,  but  by  this  operation,  oA 
extra  ?  But  this  is  arbitrary  and  discriminative  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign  agent,  and  independent  of  the  will  of 
man ;  and  how  awfully  evident  is  it  that  this  indispensable 
rtperation  takes  place  only  on  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
ocKt  of  the  oollectiTe  race ! 
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^*  Now,  ihis  creature,  thus  consiUtUed  and  ctrcumstuncedj 
passes  a  few  fleeting  years  on  earth, — a  short,  sinful  course, 
in  which  he  does  often  what,  notwithstanding  his  ignorance 
and  ill-disciplined  judgment  and  conscience,  he  knows  to  he 
wrong,  and  neglects  what  he  knows  to  be  his  duty,  and 
consequentlj,  for  a  greater  or  less  measure  of  guilt,  widely 
different  in  different  offenders,  deserves  punishment.  But 
endless  punishment !  hopeless  misery  through  a  duration  to 
which  the  enormous  terms  above  imagined  will  be  nothing ! 
I  acknowledge  my  inability  (I  would  say  it  reverently)  to 
admit  this  belief,  together  with  a  belief  in  the  divine  good- 
ness,—  the  belief  that  'God  is  love,'  that  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  Goodness,  benevolence, 
charity,  as  ascribed  in  supreme  perfection  to  Him,  cannot 
mean  a  quality  foreign  to  all  human  conceptions  of  good- 
ness. It  must  be  something  analogous  iii  principle  to 
what  himself  has  defined  and  required  as  goodness  in 
his  moral  creatureSyihaXy  in  adoring  the  divine  goodness, 
we  may  not  be  worshipping  an  '  unknown  Grod.'  But,  if 
so,  how  would  all  our  ideas  be  confounded  while  contem- 
plating  him  bringing,  of  his  own  sovereign  wiU,  a  race  of 
creatures  into  existence  in  such  a  condition  that  they  cer- 
tainly will  and  must, —  must,  by  their  nature  and  circum-* 
stances, —  go  wrong  and  be  miserable,  unless  prevented  by 
especial  grace,  which  is  the  privilege  of  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  affixing  on  their 
delinquency  a  doom  of  which  it  is  infinitely  beyond  the 
highest  archangel's  &culty  to  apprehend  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  horror !  " 

On  page  290  he  presents  similar  views : 

''It  would  be  a  transcendently  direful  contemplation,  if  I 
believed  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  misery.  It 
amazes  me  to  imagine  how  thoughtful  and  benevolent  men 
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believing  that  doctrine,  can  eodore  the  ught  of  tbe  present 
world,  and  the  history  of  the  past  To  behold  BQCcessire, 
innnmerable  crowds  carried  on  in  the  mighty  impulse  of 
a  depraved  nature,  which  they  are  impotent  to  reverse, 
and  to  which  it  is  not  the  will  of  Clod,  in  his  sovereignty,  to 
apply  the  only  adequate  power,  the  withholding  of  which 
consigns  ibem  inevitably  to  their  doom ;  to  see  them  pass- 
ing through  a  short  term  of  mortal  existence  (absurdly 
sometimes  denominated  a, probation),  under  aUtke  worlds 
pernicious  influences,  with  the  addition  of  ike  malign 
OTid  deadly  one  of  the  great  tempter  and  destroyer,  to 
confirm  and  augment  the  inherent  depravity,  on  their  speedy 
passage  to  everlasting  woe; — I  repeat,  I  am,  without  pre- 
tending to  any  extraordinary  depth  of  feeling,  amazed  t€ 
conceive  what  they  contrive  to  do  with  their  sensibility,  and 
in  what  manner  they  maintain  a  firm  assurance  of  tbe 
Divine  goodness  and  justice." 

In  these  passages  we  cannot  but  notice  the  clear  and 
eloquent  manner  in  which  he  combines  the  three  great  ele- 
ments which  I  have  set  forth  as  constituting  the  ruined 
condition  of  man;  deep  pergonal  depravity  anterior  to 
action,  exposure  to  corrupt  worldly  social  combinations  and 
inflaences,  and  the  fearful  wiles  of  evil  spirits. 

We  notice,  also,  the  full  faith  with  which  he  seta  them 
Sortii.  Scripture,  experience,  history,  and  his  own  obser- 
vation and  Christian  consciousaess,  appeared  to  him  to  unite 
their  testimony  to  sustain  this  view  of  facts. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  demands  of 
the  principles  of  honor  and  right,  and  could  not  avmd  seeing 
their  contrariety  to  such  alleged  £u:ts.  The  effect  upon  his 
mind  he  states  in  these  affecting  words,  concerning  the  sys- 
tem of  this  world, — "  To  me  it  appears  a  most  mj^terionsly 
awful  economy,  overspread  by  a  lurid  and  dreadiul  shade.' 
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Vfho  doee  not  see  here  the  elamentB  of  an  ezperienoe  pre- 
osely  umikr  to  that  of  Dr.  Channing  ?  The  &ctB  contem- 
I^ated  by  Foster  &jq)eared  to  Channing,  dao,  to  present  an 
"aw&l  economy,  overspread  by  a  land  and  dreadful  shade." 
Of  cooree,  audi  minda  as  tbese  must  find  relief  somewhere 
from  each  a  state  of  things.  Channing  renounced  and 
denied  the  &ct8 ;  Foster's  mind  was  unable  to  resort  to  this 
mode  of  relie£  The  bets  he  could  not  deny.  The  jxia- 
dplea  of  hoDOr  he  oonid  not  renounce.  Hence,  though  he 
saw  that  it  was  at  war  with  the  almost  tuuTeisol  opinion  <J 
Uie  church  and  the  clear  words  of  scripture,  he  overmled 
the  laws  of  interpretation,  and  rejected,  on  pnt«ly  moral 
grounds,  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment. 

And  are  there  not  still  other  minds  who  feel  these  dif- 
ficulties, as  well  as  Foster  and  Channing  1  And  will  not 
such  an  appeal,  presented  with  such  eloqneace,  exert  great 
power  on  many  such  minds  ?  Dr.  Woods  seems  to  be  of 
this  opinion.  He  says,  "  The  Uioughts  suggested  in  the 
letter,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  author's  name,  are 
adapted  to  unaellle  the  faith  of  multitudes."  Such  an 
influence  was  no  doubt  deeply  felt  in  England.  Foster 
says :  "  A  number  (not  large,  but  of  great  piety  and  intel- 
ligence) of  ministers  within  my  acqu^ntance  have  been 
disbelierers  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  at  the  same  time 
not  feeling  themselves  called  upon  to  m^e  a  public  dia- 
avowal."  How  many  more  there  may  have  been,  or  Taa.y  still 
be,  in  the  same  state  of  mind,  of  course  no  one  can  tell.  But 
the  belief  that  many  real  Christians  held  such  views  caused 
in  England,  as  is  well  known,  a  great  reluctance,  even 
among  the  believers  of  the  doctrine,  to  introduce  it  as  a 
teet  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  I  Icnow  of  no  reason  to 
be  confident  that  the  views  of  Foster  will  not  also  make 
ctmverts  even  among  the  evangelical  minbters  of  our  own 
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land,  SO  strong  is  tfie  appeal  to  the  principles  of  IioDar  and 
right,  in  view  of  the  &cte  of  human  depravitjr  as  exten- 
Eurely  held.  I  am  aware  that  many  suppoee  th»t  a  mora 
correct  theorj  of  free  agency, —  as  applied  to  the  &ct3  of 
depravity, —  would  hare  relieved  Foster,  and  is,  among  us, 
a  defence  against  the  spread  of  bia  views.  Of  this  we  can 
better  judge  afler  considering  the  next  experience. 

There  is  not,  however,  in  my  judgment,  any  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  improved  views  in  question  would  have 
^ren  the  needed  relief  to  Foster.  He  appears  to  have 
considered  the  course  of  reasoning  on  which  they  rest,  and 
to  have  derived  from  it  no  relief. 

He  says  in  hia  journal,  No.  485 :  "  The  very  intelligent 
Mr.  G.  reasoned  against  the  Galvinistic  doctrine  of  original 
depravity"  (that  ia,  its  most  radical  form)  "evidently,  I 
perceived,  from  his  feeling  respecting  that  of  eternal  pun- 
ishmoDts.  Believing  this  last,  he  was  anxious  —  as  a  kind 
of  palliation  of  its  severity  — to  maie  man  os  accountable 
a  being  as  possible,  by  making  his  vice  entirely  oplinnal, 
and  so  making  all  his  depravity  his  crime."  Foster,  then, 
had  looked  at  the  principles  of  the  system  that  resolves  all 
moral  depravity  in  man  into  voluntary  action,  and  did  not 
find  in  it  the  requisite  relief.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
true  view  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Nor  did  it  hold 
him  back  from  ^lis  appeal  against  the  doctrine  of  future 
eternal  punishment. 

But,  whether  this  appeal  shall  extensively  avail  or  not  to 
shake  the  belief  of  the  Christian  community  in  that  doc- 
trine, still  it  shows  with  what  fearful  power  the  principles 
of  honor  and  right  operate  upon  some  of  the  most  finely 
constituted  minds  of  our  race.  It  shows,  also,  that  sym- 
pathy, and  not  severity,  is  due  to  all  such  minds,  even  if 
Uiey  ^1  into  error,  when  struggling  under  the  painful 
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presBiire  of  a  sysiem  mvcdTmg  truths  so  great,  and  yet  so 
radically  misadjnsted.  It  evinces  no  less  clearly  that  a 
proper  readjustment  of  these  truths  is  the  only  radical 
relieC  It  is  in  Tain  to  attempt  to  suppress  or  to  extermi* 
Date  the  influence  of  the  principles  of  equity  and  of  honor, 
or  the  eflforts  of  men  to  find  relief  &om  the  conflict  which 
exists  between  them  and  the  facts  concerning  human 
depravity  as  commonly  held.  It  is  not  without  deep 
anguish  and  fearful  struggles  that  such  men  as  John 
Foster  are  impdled  to  force  their  way,  by  overruling 
scriptuTal  testimony,  to  such  results.  There  is  an  awfiil 
and  acting  solemnity  and  earnestness  in  his  words,  which 
clearly  indicates  that  his  soul  had  been  agitated  to  its  lowest 
depths.  It  is  affecting  to  think  how  many  other  minds  of  a 
like  kind  may  have  encountered  struggles,  similar  at  least 
in  kind,  if  not  in  their  results.  Moreover,  until  the  system 
is  better  adjusted,  there  will  be  a  powerful  tendency  to  the 
results  at  which  Foster  arrived. 
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CHAPTER    Z. 

THB  KEAOTIOH. 

FowERFUL  as  is  the  appeal  of  John  Foster,  it  is  by  no 
means  adapted  to  control  the  convictions  of  the  aniTersal 
Christian  commnnity.  Its  power  lies  in  the  appeal  to  the 
principles  of  honor  and  right ;  hut  there  are  other  truths 
that  will  still  assert  their  claim  to  be  heard,  and  react 
agttinat  it     The  Bible  will  ever  powerfully  react. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  Christian  experience  which 
BO  reveals  the  malignant  nature  of  sin  as  to  throw  it  out 
of  the  pale  of  lawful  sympathy,  as  in  its  essential  nature 
cruel,  and  tending  to  cruelty  in  the  highest  degree,  so  that 
to  punish  it  implies  in  God  no  cruelty,  but  the  reverse. 

Cruelty  is  that  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  others,  or 
that  infitction  of  suffering  on  them,  which  arises  &om  the 
want  of  a  proper  benevolent  interest  in  their  wel&re.  It  is 
not  enough  to  prove  cruelty  that  pain  is  caused.  This  is 
often  done  from  the  most  benevolent  purposes.  In  the 
education  of  children,  to  spare  the  rod  is  often  cruel ;  to 
inflict  it,  mercy. 

But  especially  to  cause  peun,  however  intense,  by  defeat- 
ing malevolent  and  cruel  purposes,  is  not  cruelty.  If  the 
plans  of  a  seducer,  or  an  assassin,  or  a  slanderer,  are 
exposed,  and  a  retrihutlvo  tide  of  moral  emotion  turned 
against  them,  they  suffer.     So  is  it  —  so  must  it  ever  be  — 
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when  all  sin  is  disappointed  nnd  ezposod.  The  snfkring 
thoa  caoaed  is  not  a  kind  of  soffering  which  can  be  felt 
alihe  by  good  and  bad,  as  is  the  burning  of  loaterial  fire, 
or  the  tortures  of  the  inqoisition.  Sach  physical  tortures 
cooid  oe  continaed  even  after  sorrow,  regret,  penitence, 
oonfbsaion,  and  reformation. 

Snch  are  the  physical  ideas  which  many  entertain  of  the 
Bofferings  of  bell.  They  came  from  that  chnrch  which  cre- 
ated and  administered  the  inqniuticm, —  that  tremendona 
en^ne  of  cmelty, —  and  which  consigned  to  endless  miaeiy 
aH  who  refused  to  enter  her  pale,  however  holy  they  might 
be.  Snch  a  (^nrch  would  need  to  conceive  of  a  hell  whose 
torments  should  depend  on  material  fire,  agfunst  which 
holiness  ia  no  defence.  Such  ideas,  too,  have  extensively 
infected  the  imagination  of  the  Protestant  world. 

But  such  is  not  the  sufiering  caused  by  the  exposure  and 
paoishment  of  sin.  It  is  not  merely  positive  or  physical. 
Much  of  it  ia  the  result  of  the  disappointment  of  sinful  pur- 
poses, involving  cruelty  in  their  essential  nature,  and  in  all 
their  tendencies  towards  Qod  and  man.  Against  anSering 
thoa  caused  the  law  of  moral  sympathy  In  holy  minds  docs 
not  relict 

A  profound  Christian  experience,  moreover,  reveals  the 
&ct  that  the  radical  character  of  all  men  ia  aelfiahness,  as 
<q)posed  to  the  law  of  love ;  and  that  this  t^nds  to  cruelty, 
and  ia  the  great  source  of  the  cruelty  that  fills  this  earth. 
The  great  design  of  the  goapel  is  by  regeneration  to  remove 
this  root  of  cruelty  and  misery.  But,  if  it  is  not  removed  in 
this  world,  but  is  left  forever  to  increase  in  strength,  and  to 
disclose  its  natural  results,  it  will  encounter  God,  be  exposed 
and  Justly  abhorred,  and  thus  be  rendered  unutterably  mis- 
erable ;  and  yet,  by  a  kind  of  misery  which  is  in  its  nature 
BO  malignant  that  it  will  repel  all  sympathy,  and  array 
14 
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sgunst  itself  the  reaction  of  beneTolent  jnstace.  Li  Hhon, 
the  root  of  future  misery  will  be  the  juat  defeat  and  exposure 
of  the  spirit  of  cruelty,  by  infinite  love,  armed  with  inSnite 
power.  This  so&ering  will  endore  so  long  as  selGsbcess, 
its  canse,  endures.  To  remove  that  cause  is  the  great 
object  of  regeneration.  The  system  of  this  world  is  adapted 
to  produce  that  change..  Future  sufiering,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  in  malignant  paa^ons,  is  not  adapted  to  produce  it,  but 
the  rcTerse.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the  future 
suffering  of  such  as  die  in  sin  should  ever  end. 

A  profound  Christian  experience  naturally  suggests  this 
view,  and  it  is  so  plainly  snetained  by  the  word  of  God  that 
all  doubt  is  removed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  God,  by  forbidding  selfish- 
ness and  enjoining  love,  is  seen  to  be,  in  e^ct,  a  prohibition 
of  cruelty ;  and  its  penalty  a  defence  of  the  universe  against 
such  as  refuse  to  love  God  and  his  creatures,  but  ^ve 
themselves  up  to  a  spirit  of  selfishness,  which,  in  its  very 
essence  and  t^indcncies,  is  cruel  towards  God  and  all  his 
creatures,  and  deserves  to  be  exposed  and  abhorred  in  all 
who  will  not  renounce  it  and  return  to  the  law  of  love. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  it  is  seen  that  Foster  does  not  furnish  the  needed 
relief  at  the  right  point.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  God 
should  give  to  any  new-created  beings  corrupt  moral  consti- 
tutions, and  then  place  them  in  circumstances  of  so  great 
moral  disadvantage.  It  is  do  relief  to  this  to  say  that  God 
wiU  not  punish  them  forever  for  the  sins  which  originate 
in  such  a  constitution  and  circumstances.  This  would  be 
no  compensation  for  wron^g  them  at  the  outset  And, 
knowing  by  religious  experience  what  sin  is,  and  to  what  it 
tends,  they  choose  to  believe  the  word  of  God  as  to  its  future 
■"esulte,  and  to  take  refuge  in  faith  and  mystery  with  refer- 
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ence  to  those  dealings  of  €k)d  which  are  so  hard  to  under- 
Btand  and  defend,  as  to  the  original  constitutions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  human  race,  rather  than  to  disregard  the 
plain  teachings  of  the  Bible  as  to  future  punishment  Even 
Foster  conceded  that  the  obvious  language  of  the  Bible  was 
strongly  adverse  to  his  views.  This,  to  the  largest  portion 
of  true  Christians,  will  ever  be  decisive.  God  knows  best 
what  will  be  the  future  state  of  sinners.  He  has  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  case.  It  is  wisest  and  safest,  as  well  as 
our  duty,  to  trust  him.  Thus  will  the  great  body  of  the 
Christian  community  continue  to  i^edlson. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  all  even  of  ttue 
Christians  will  be  able  to  find  relief  in  this  course.  Others 
will  not  improbably  feel  impelled  to  obtain  relief  by  reject* 
ing  the  doctrine  of  future  eternal  punishment.  Nor,  till 
there  is  a  better  adjustment  of  the  &cts  and  principles  of 
the  system,  will  this  powerful  tendency  to  conflict  and 
division  cease.  The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  pun- 
ishments will  not  ever  be  generally  repudiated,  so  clear  are 
the  revelations  of  Christian  consciousness  as  to  sin,  and  so 
strong  is  the  scriptural  argument  by  which  the  doctrine  is 
sustained.  On  the  other  hand,  till  some  better  adjustment 
is  made,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  some,  even  of  the 
most  pious,  from  seeking  relief  by  following  in  the  steps  of 
John  Foster. 


A 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

IHK    rOTTBTH    BSFBBIBIIOB;     OE,     THB    PHILOBO- 
FH7    07    NBV    SCHOOL    THBOLOOT. 

Wb  come  now  to  an  experience  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  ia  consequence  of  the  controversies  to  which  it 
haa  f^ren  rise,  and  the  extended  resnits  which  still  Sow  &om 
it.  It  ia  that  experience  in  which,  in  some  form,  a  constant 
appeal  is  made  to  the  principles  of  honor  and  right,  to 
modify  or  correct  certain  parts  of  the  Old  School  doctrine 
of  the  ruined  state  of  man,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  on 
earnest  effort  is  made  fulljr  to  retain  and  inculcate  the  real 
and  essential  facts  of  human  depravity,  yet  so  as  to  accord 
alike  with  those  principles  and  with  the  word  of  God. 

It  derived  its  origin  from  no  predisposition  to  subject  the 
doctrines  of  God's  word  to  any  processes  of  cold  and  heart- 
less rationalism.  Its  present  developments  originated  with 
one  of  the  holiest  men  whom  God  has  ever  raised  up  to 
illuminate  and  bless  the  church  and  the  world.  The  deep 
Christian  experience  of  Edwards  has  already  called  forth 
oar  grateful  recognition  of  the  goodness  and  sanctifying 
power  of  God,  as  manifeet«d  in  him.  We  now  add  that  it 
was  this  holy  man  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  great 
movement  which  we  are  now  considering. 

The  occasion  of  its  commencement  was  the  interruption 
of  the  plain,  direct  and  fiuthful  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  doctrine  of  tho  entire  in&- 
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hSdtj  of  the  Eunner  to  perform  the  spiritual  duties  of  repent- 
ance and  &ith,  upon  which  his  salvation  was  suspended  by 
God.     This  doctrine  was  carried  out  logically. 

In  New  England,  to  a  great  extent,  the  practice  of  urging 
sinners  to  immediate  repentance  and  faith,  as  reasonable  and 
practicable  duties,  had  ceased.  In  place  of  it,  men  were 
directed  to  use  the  means  of  grace  with  moral  sincerity,  and 
to  pray  to  God  that  he  would  interpose  and  do  for  them 
Ihat  which  they  were  unable  to  do  for  themselves.  Uncon- 
verted men  were  encouraged  to  enter  into  either  a  full  or  a 
partial  covenant  with  the  church,  and  to  cherish  the  idea 
that  thus,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  they  were  doing  their 
duty.  In  this  way,  although  the  doctrine  of  entire  depravity 
and  absolute  inability  was  retained  in  theory,  it  was  virtu- 
ally denied  in  practice.  The  consciences  of  sinners  were 
thus  quieted,  and  urgent  calls  to  immediate  repentance  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  Meanwhile,  errors  of  various 
kinds  were  rolling  in  like  a  flood. 

In  England,  in  some  circles,  as  we  learn  from  the  narra- 
tive of  his  own  experience  by  Andrew  Fuller,  this  same 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  inability  of  the  sinner  to  perform 
spiritual  duties  had  produced  almost  an  entire  cessation  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  in  any  form,  to  the  impenitent.  Ful- 
ler says  of  himself,  "  My  father  and  mother  were  dissenters 
of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion ;  and  were  in  the  habit  of  hear- 
ing Mr.  Eve,  a  Baptist  minister,  who,  being  what  is  here 
termed  high  in  his  sentiments,  or  tinged  with  false  Calvin- 
ism, had  little  or  nothing  to  say  to  the  unconverted.  I 
therefore  never  considered  myself  as  any  way  concerned  in 
what  I  heard  from  the  pulpit."  Again  he  says:  "With 
respect  to  the  system  of  doctrine  which  I  had  been  used  to 
hear  £rom  my  youth,  it  was  in  the  high  Calvinistic,  or, 
rather,  hyper-Calvinistic  strain,  admitting  nothing  spirito* 
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ally  good  to  be  the  daty  of  die  nnr^^wrate,  and  nothing 
to  be  addressed  to  tliem  in  a  yi^j  of  exhortation,  ezceptiDg 
what  related  to  est«nial  obedience.  Outward  services 
might  be  required,  snch  as  an  attendance  on  the  meaxa  of 
grace,  and  abstinence  from  gross  evils  might  be  enforced ; 
but  nothing  was  said  to  them  from  the  pulpit  in  tlie  way  of 
warning  them  to  flee  &om  the  wrath  to  come,  or  inviting 
them  to  aj^Ij  to  Christ  for  salvation."  Of  himself,  when 
he  first  began  to  preach,  he  says :  "  Those  exhortations  to 
repentance  and  &ith,  therefore,  which  are  addressed  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  unconverted,  I  supposed  to  refer 
only  to  such  external  repentance  and  faith  as  were  within 
their  power,  and  might  be  complied  with  without  the  grace 
of  God.  The  efiect  of  these  views  was,  that  I  had  very 
little  to  say  to  the  unconverted ;  indeed,  nothing  in  a  way  of 
exhortation  to  things  spiritually  good,  or  certainly  connected 
with  salvation."  Around  him,  too,  on  every  side,  &tal 
•rrore  were  triumphant 

Here,  then,  was  an  emergency,  and  in  meeting  it  Ed- 
wards was  Clod's  chosen  instrument  in  America,  and  Andrew 
Fuller  in  Engknd.  The  great  principle  from  which  this 
reaction  against  the  paralyzing  and  ruinous  errors  which 
have  been  stated  derived  its  life  and  energy  was,  that  the 
inability  ascribed  to  the  sinner  in  the  Bible  was  not  an 
absolute  ioabihty,  caused  by  the  want  of  natural  powers,  but 
solely  a  voluntary  and  inflexible  aversion  to  duty;  or,  to  use 
the  technical  terms  adopted  to  express  these  ideoe,  it  was 
not  a  natural,  but  a  moral  inability,  consisting  in  a  fixed 
unwillingness  to  do  what  God  requires.  Of  course,  so  far 
from  excusing  the  sinner,  it  did  but  enhance  his  guilt. 
Neither  did  it  furnish  any  reason  why  the  sinner  should 
not  bo  urged,  by  every  possible  motive,  to  the  immediate 
performance  of  his  duty.     This  at  .once  gave  directness. 
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pnngenoy  and  pcmer  to  pteaching,  and  led  the  way  in 
extending  ihoee  great  revivals  of  religion  which  began  under 
the  preaching  of  Edwards.  The  principles  were  first  devel- 
oped by  Edwards,  and  carried  out  and  applied  by  Hopkins, 
Bellamy,  and  others  of  kindred  views.  In  England,  Fuller 
at  first  began  to  investigate  the  same  questions  without  aid, 
but,  being  directed  to  the  works  of  Edwards,  adopted  his 
principles  and  results.  Edwards,  inconsistently,  still  held 
to  a  sinful  nature,  but  Hopkins  consistently  developed  from 
these  principles,  and  firom  the  treatise  of  Edwards  on  the 
nature  of  true  virtue,  the  doctrine  that  all  sin  and  holiness 
consist  in  voluntary  action,  and  that  the  essence  of  holiness 
is  disinterested  benevolence,  and  of  sin  is  selfishness.  He 
filso  rejected  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  or  of  a  forfeiture  of 
the  rights  of  the  human  race  by  the  sin  of  Adam.  Thus 
were  the  foundations  of  New  School  theology  laid  by  men 
of  deep  Christian  experience,  and  in  view  of  ends  of  the 
highest  moment.     It  was  the  theology  of  revivals. 

When  Unitarianism  subsequently  developed  itself,  the 
advocates  of  this  system  constantly  endeavored  so  to  pre- 
sent it  as  to  escape  the  pressure  of  hostile  arguments  derived 
from  the  principles  of  honor  and  of  right,  by  rejecting  all 
that  appears  to  be  irreconcilable  with  them.  Under  such 
influences,  the  system  has  reached  its  present  condition.  The 
advocates  of  these  views  have  had  no  disposition  to  relinquish 
or  to  weaken  the  doctrine  of  depravity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  voice  of  their  own  Christian  consciousness,  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  testimony  of  history,  have  confirmed  them  in 
its  belief  and  defence.  But  they  have,  nevertheless,  made 
unwearied  efforts  to  reconcile  it  with  the  principles  of  equity 
and  honor,  so  as  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  conflict  which 
bad,  in  the  case  of  the  Unitarians,  led  to  results  which  they 
regarded  as  alike  mournful  and  calamitous.  '  J 
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Briefly  Btated,  then,  their  fandameDtal  pecnlisritiea  are 
these :  They  deny  the  imputatioQ  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity,—  tlut  is,  they  deny  that  God  r^;ards  as  their  act 
that  which  was  not  tiieir  act,  and  that  on  this  ground  be 
inflicte  on  them  the  inconceivably  severe  penalty  alleged 
by  the  Old  School  divines.  They  also  deny  the  existence 
in  man  of  a  natore  in  the  strict  sense  sinful  and  deserving 
of  punishment  anterior  to  knowledge  and  voluntary  action, 
and  teach  that  all  sin  and  holiness  consist  in  voluntary 
action.  Ab  a  natural  result,  they  also  deny  the  doctrine  of 
the  absolute  and  entire  inability  of  the  sinner  to  do  the 
duties  required  of  him  by  God.  The  inability  asserted  in 
the  Scriptures  they  hold  to  be,  according  to  just  laws  of 
interpretation,  merely  a  fixed  unwillingness  to  comply  with 
the  will  of  God,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  real  and 
proper  ability  to  obey,  but  derives  its  character  of  inezcvs- 
able  guilt  &om  the  esiatence  of  such  an  ability. 

Any  one  who  will  read  the  writings  of  the  advocates  of 
this  scheme  will  see  at  once  that  they  resort  as  confidently 
to  the  principles  of  honor  and  of  right  for  the  defence  of 
their  peculiar  views  as  either  John  Foster  or  the  Unitar- 
rians.  The  only  difierence  is,  either  that  they  do  not  apply 
them  to  the  same  doctrines,  or  else  nOt  to  the  same  extent 
They  do  not  &om  a  regard  to  them,  with  Foster,  reject  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment,  nor,  with  the  Unitarians,  the 
doctrine  of  depravity, —  but  they  do  attempt  so  to  modify 
the  old  statements  of  the  latter  doctrine,  ia  view  of  them, 
as  to  represent  the  conduct  of  God  towards  his  creatures  io 
their  fall  as  neither  dishonorable  nor  unjust,  and  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment  as  not  at  war  with  benevolence  and 
justice,  and,  therefore,  as  not  incredible. 

These  views,  as  they  p&sed  out  of  New  £nglaiid  into  the 
FreBbylerian  church,    were  encountered  widi    the   most 
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decided  hostility,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  old  theology 
were  inculcated,  often  in  finrms  the  most  repolsiye  and 
fdions  to  the  New  School  divines. 

As  was  natural  in  such  circnmstances,  the  emotions  and 
the  langoage  of  the  advocates  of  these  views,  in  refuting 
what  they  regarded  as  so  injurious,  were  often  no  less  vivid 
and  powerftd  than  those  of  the  Unitarians  in  reftiting  what 
they  resided  as  the  pernicious  errors  of  orthodoxy.  We 
have  considered  the  language  of  Dr.  Ghanning.  Compare 
this  the  language  of  Whelpley,  in  his  celebrated 
le.  Speaking  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  he  says :  '^  You  shall  hear  it  inculcated  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  in  many  of  our  churches,  that  a  man 
ought  to  feel  himself  actually  guilty  of  a  sin  committed  six 
thousand  years  before  he  was  bom ;  nay,  that,  prior  to  all 
consideration  of  his  own  moral  conduct,  he  ought  to  fed 
himself  deserving  of  eternal  damnation  for  the  first  sin 
of  Adam.^^ 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  identical  doctrine  that  Pascal 
and  Abelard  undertook  to  defend,  at  the  sacrifice  of  our 
moral  convictions  of  honor  and  right.  Listen,  now,  to  the 
emotions  with  which  it  is  repudiated  by  this  eloquent 
writer,  as  at  war  with  equity  and  honor. 

"  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  no  scheme  of  religion  ever 
propagated  among  men  contains  a  more  monstrous,  a  more 
horrible  tenet.  The  atrocity  of  this  doctrine  is  beyond 
comparison.  The  visions  of  the  Koran,  the  fictions  of  the 
Sadder,  the  £ehbles  of  the  Zendavesta,  all  give  place  to  this 
—  Rabbinical  legends,  Brahminical  vag^ies,  all  vanish 
before  it." 

**  The  idea,  that  all  the  numerous  millions  of  Adam's 
posterity  deserve  the  ine&ble  and  endless  torments  of  helL 
for  a  single  act  of  his,  before  any  one  of  them  existedj  ii 
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ri^agaant  to  Uiat  reason  vhioh  Qod  baa  girot  na ;  ia  soL 
veraive  of  all  possible  conceptiona  of  joatice."  Coooemiiig 
the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  inability  to  do  liis  datj,  he 
OSes  Uie  following  sbxmg  expressions :  "  It  is  an  insult 
to  ever;  man's  unbiased  imdCTalaading, —  to  the  li{^  of 
his  coQstnence." 

In  like  maaoer,  the  idea  &at  God  gives  as  a  defo^ved  and 
pnaishable  nature  antorior  to  knowledge  and  choice  is  by 
the  same  writer  repudiated,  on  Uw  same  ground.  The  con- 
Dootioa  of  these  doctiines  with  that  of  a  limited  ati»eineiit 
he  thus  sets  forth :  "  The  whole  of  their  doctiiiw^  then, 
amounts  to  t^ :  that  a  maa  is,  in  the  first  [^aoe,  ooo- 
denmed,  incapacitated,  and  eternally  reprobated,  tor  flie  sin 
of  Adam ;  in  tlie  next  place,  that  he  is  condemned  over 
again  for  not  doing  that  which  he  is  totally  and  in  all 
respects  unable  to  do ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  that  he  is  OMif 
denined,  doubly  and  trebly  condemned,  for  not  believing  in 
a  Saviour  who  never  died  for  him,  and  with  whom  he  has 
no  more  to  do  than  a  &llen  angel." 

Of  tbeee  doctrines  he  says  that  "  they  are  calcttlatod 
and  tend  to  drive  men  to  scepticism,  deism,  atlieiBm,  liber- 
tinism, nay,  to  madness."  The  reason  is,  that  by  "  them 
the  first  principles  of  immutable  and  eternal  justice  are 
sapervened  and  destroyed." 

He  e^Mses  the  pretext  that  our  marsl  intnitiona  —  which 
oondemn  such  views  —  are  carnal  or  unsanctified  reason ; 
and  recognises  in  them  the  voice  of  God.  A  aimilar  strain 
of  remark  is  very  frequent  in  the  advocates  of  these  views. 
Lideed,  tliey  are  ^directly  adiq>ted  to  call  into  exerdse  seme 
of  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  emotions  of  the  soul. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  many  respects,  tliese  views 
^ve  great  relief  to  the  mind ;  and  their  appeal  to  the  moral 
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N  of  tha  oommaiu^  is  powerfol,  and,  to  no  Bmall  extent, 


This  STBtem  has  not  had  bo  long  a  history,  nor  has  it 
acted  on  eo  wide  a  teale,  as  the  older  system.  But  during 
its  existence  it  has  effected  an  incalculable  amount  of  good. 
It  has  exerted  a  penetrating  and  poverflil  influence  foi  the 
Old  School  theology.  It  haa  acted  as  a  oonnterpoise  against 
Ha  tendencies  to  paralysis  and  inaction,  and  rendered  it 
mora  direct  and  aj^reesive  in  ita  appeals  to  sinners.  It 
eaily  exploded  the  idea  that  nnregenetsted  men  conldprop- 
tarij  be  received  as  members  of  churches,  or  asatune  ika 
offioe  ot  preaching  the  gospel.  It  elevated  the  standard  of 
pie^  and  activity  in  the  clergy  and  in  the  churches.  It 
■roused  and  developed  great  intellectual  activity  in  theolog- 
ical investJga&oiB.  Its  great  idea  is,  the  power  and  duty  of 
holy  action.  It  has  accordingly  communicated  an  impiduve 
energy  to  every  interest  and  department  of  society. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  instrumental  in  arousing  the  atteit- 
tiaa  t£  maltitndes  to  religion,  and  exciting  them  to  eanieet 
efibrts,  and  leading  them  to  true  repentance  and  &ith.  And, 
in  connection  with  its  development,  and  under  the  influence 
of  its  advocates,  the  modem  system  of  benevolent  enter- 
prise came  into  existence  and  was  matured  and  established. 
The  system,  therefore,  contains  in  itself  many  elements  of 
great,  varied  and  lasting  power.  Yet  it  has  not  succeeded 
in  uniting  the  Christian  community ;  nor,  thus  Su-,  does  it 
eeem  to  be  approximating  towards  it.  It  has  not  super- 
•eded  a  reaction ;  it  has  always  been  violently  opposed,  and 
il  no  lees  so  now  than  at  any  other  time. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THB    BBAOTIOIT. 

7hb  reasons  of  the  reaction  wliich  haa  been  referred  to 
I  nov  proceed  to  unfold.  The  denial  of  a  deprared 
natare  —  in  the  proper  sense  —  before  action,  is  r^arded 
by  many  &8  eiUier  leading  to  a  doctrine  of  divine  efficiency 
in  tlie  production  of  sin,  vhich,  in  thmr  view,  reason  and 
the  moral  Bcnee  repudiate ;  or  else  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
cause  of  man's  entire  actual  depravi^  is  an  innocent  na- 
ture, and  circumstances. 

It  is  obrious  that,  assuming  the  &ct  of  the  universal 
and  entire  actual  depravity  of  the  human  race  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  act,  some  cause  ought  to  be  assigned  for  a 
result  so  contrary  to  reason,  interest  and  right.  But,  after 
rejecting  the  theory  of  imputation  and  of  a  sinful  nature, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  nothing  seems  to  remain 
but  an  innocent  nature  so  affected  by  the  fall  of  Adam  as 
always  to  lead  to  sin,  or  else  a  stated  exercise  of  divine 
efficiency  to  produce  sinful  volitions  in  every  human  being, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  existence.  Accordingly,  some 
have  taken  one  of  these  grounds,  and  others  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  these  schemes,  it  is  plain 
that  it  really  denies  that  there  was  any  influence  or  agency 
in  the  sin  of  Adam  to  produce  universal  sin,  except  that 
it  vaa  merely  the  condition  on  which  God  suspended  the 
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determination  of  his  own  stated  mode  of  action  in  causing 
sin  or  holiness.  If  Adam  had  obeyed,  then  God,  by  direct 
efficiency,  would  have  statedly  caused  obedience  in  all  his 
posterity ;  but,  as  he  sinned,  God  statedly  causes  sin.  This 
view  is  adopted  and  defended  as  necessary,  on  account  of 
a  theory  of  free  agency,  which  denies  to  any  moral  agent 
the  power  of  choice,  except  through  the  agency  of  God  to 
cause  him  to  choose,  and  which  asserts  the  exercise  of  the 
same  divine  agency  in  sinful  as  in  holy  choice.  Some 
eminent  men  haye,  I  concede,  reconciled  their  reason  and 
moral  sense  to  this  view. 

The  considerations  which  chiefly  recommend  it  are  its 
simplicity,  its  entire  rejection  of  a  depraved  nature  in  any 
form,  its  complete  resolution  of  all  sin  into  voluntary  action, 
and  its  apparent  tendency  to  exalt  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
Some  of  the  bold  language  of  scripture  also  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  sustain  these  views.  But  it  never  has  been  able 
to  recommend  itself  to  the  universal  Christian  community. 
In  fact,  it  results  in  this  :  that  God,  as  a  sovereign,  and  for 
general  ends,  first  caused  Adam  to  sin,  and  then,  because 
he  sinned  under  the  power  of  this  divine  efficiency,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  a  like  efficiency  to  cause  all  of  his  posterity  to 
sin  in  all  their  actions,  and  always  continues  so  to  do, 
except  when  he  sees  fit  to  cause  holy  actions  by  the  same 
divine  energy. 

This  view  is  properly  rejected  by  numerous  opponents,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  reward  or  punish 
volitions  so  created;  that  it  tends  to  destroy  a  sense  of 
accountability,  and  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  all  just  ideas 
of  free  agency  and  the  liberty  of  the  will. 

We  come  back,  then,  to  the  idea  of  a  deteriorated  consti- 
tution, which,  though  not  sinful  or  punishable,  is  yet  the 
certain,  uniform,  and  universal  cause  of  sin. 

15 
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To  tliis  view  the  Old  School  divines  object  od  two 
grounds :  fintt,  that,  however  plaosible  the  Argument  hom 
the  principles  of  honor  and  right,  it  nevertheless  denies, 
nnder  Ihe  name  of  physical  depravity,  what  are  the  actual 
iacts  in  all  moii,  oa  stated  in  scripture  and  revealed  by 
experience, —  that  is,  real  depravity  and  strong  sinful  pro- 
pensities anterior  to  knowledge  and  action, —  and  tbat  bence 
it  gives  a  defective  and  superficial  view  of  the  real  natore 
and  power  of  original  sin  and  total  depravity.  There  is, 
as  I  have  before  said,  an  experience  which  tends  to  lead  to 
the  belief  of  such  deep  original  depravity.  An  example  of 
this  wo  gave  in  the  case  of  Edwards.  The  depth  of 
depravity  in  the  regenerated  heart  seems  to  such,  bottom- 
less,—  far,  far  below  anything  introduced  by  a  wrong  and 
intelligent  main  purpose.  History  and  observation  seem  to 
confirm  these  views. 

It  was  a  spiritual  consciousness  of  this  fiict  wbicb  so 
deeply  alarmed  Dr.  Nettleton,  in  view  of  the  doctrine  under 
consideration.  He  felt  that  the  very  faundations  of  ortho- 
doxy were  destroyed ;  and  yet  he  could  not  make  a  logical 
defence  against  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Taylor,  from  the 
principles  of  honor  and  right,  against  physical  depravity 
anterior  to  knowledge  and  clioice.  Nor  can  any  one  do  it 
whilst  the  system  of  Christianity  remains  on  its  present 
basis.  Yet  tlie  feelings  and  the  experience  will  remain, 
and  in  many  miuds  will  overrule  all  arguments  against 
them,  even  us  they  did  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Nettleton.  They 
will  also  cause  deep  apprehension  and  alarm.  Those  who 
deny  real  inherent  criminal  depravity,  anterior  to  voluntary 
moral  action,  will  be  regarded  as  abandoning  original  sin, 
nnd  as  on  the  high  road  to  Felagianism  and  Unitarianism. 
Thu  t  tliey  have  no  such  purpose,  their  opponents,  if  candid, 
will  concede ;  yea,  that  they  intend  to  hold   fast  to  the 
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peat  cardin&l  dootrines  of  depravity  Bad  regenention  in 
the  fullest  sense.  Yet,  since  tbey  have  abandoned  the 
jjea  of  mystery,  and  adopted  the  principles  of  honor  imd 
right,  they  regard  them  as  having  launched  their  system 
m  a  logical  current,  the  tendencies  of  which  they  have 
Dot  calculated,  and  the  issue  of  which  they  do  not  fore- 
see. They  see,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  the 
aUeged  priDcipIcs  of  honor  and  right,  as  the  system  now  is, 
directly  tend  to  sweep  away  the  true  and  deep  doctrine 
of  depravity  and  satanic  influence,  and  to  leave  only  a 
nominal  and  superficial  depravity,  which  will  not  finally  differ 
much  &om  t}ie  position  of  sober  Unitarians. 

It  is  a  conscionsnesB  of  this  tendency  which  has  aronsed 
the  Old  School  dirines  to  oppose  the  progress  of  this  syE^ 
tem  widi  so  much  earnestness  and  peraeverancc.  Their 
feelings  are  clearly  stated  in  the  following  letter  of  Dr. 
Nettleton  to  Dr.  Woods.     (Memoir,  pp.  291—4.) 

Speaking  of  those  who  hold  these  views,  he  says,  "  They 
admit  that  there  is  a  tendency  or  propensity  to  sin  in  tlie 
very  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  hut  they  deny  that 
this  tendency  is  sinful."  In  consequence  of  this,  he 
says,  "  Tbey  adopt  a  new  theory  of  regeneration.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  that  regeneration  cmteists  in  removing 
this  sinful  bias,  which  is  anterior  to  actual  volition;  this 
they  deny.  But,  whether  we  call  this  propensity  sinful  m 
not,  all  orthodox  divines  who  have  admitted  its  existence 
have,  I  believe,  united  in  the  opinion  that  r^neration  does 
cwtsist  in  removing  it.  *  *  No  sinner  ever  did  or  ever 
will  make  a  holy  choice  prior  to  an  inclination,  bias  or  tend- 
ency, to  holiness.  On  the  whole,  their  riews  of  depravity, 
oT  regeneration,  and  the  mode  of  preaching  to  sinners,  can- 
Dot  fiul,  I  dunk,  of  doing  very  great  mischieC  This  ex- 
hibition overlooks  the  most  i>l<trr"i"g  festoies  of  human 
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depiftTit^,  ukd  the  very  ewence  of  experimental  relifpoo. 
It  is  direotl;  cilcnUted  to  prevent  sirmere  from  coming 
under  convictjon  of  sin.  *  *  The  progress  of  conviction 
IB  ordinuilj  as  follows :  —  Trouble  and  alami,  1.  On  ucount 
of  outward  sins.  2.  On  aocount  of  sinfol  thooghts. 
8.  On  acconnt  of  liardnese  of  heart,  deadnese  and  insens- 
Siilitf  to  dirine  tlungB, — tendency,  bias,  pronenees  or  ^o- 
penuty  to  sin,  both  inferred  and  felt;  and  this  the  convicted 
unner  always  regards,  not  merely  as  calamitous,  but  as 
EwfoHy  <niminal  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  the  sinner 
Btterly  deepaire  of  salvaticm  without  a  change  in  diis  pro- 
pensity to  Bin ;  and  while  he  feela  this  propensity  to  be 
liiufl  orimiuE^,  he  is  fully  aware  that,  if  God  by  a  sovereign 
act  of  his  grace  does  not  interpose  to  remove  or  change  it, 
he  shall  never  give  his  heart  to  God,  nor  make  one  holy 
choice.  If  the  sinner  haa  not  felt  this,  he  has  not  yet  been 
under  conviction  of  sin,  or  felt  his  need  of  regeneration." 

Of  those  who  adopt  the  views  which  he  is  opposing  he 
Bays :  "They  do  in  e&ct  tell  their  hearers  and  their  readers 
what  the  most  godly  Christians  certainly  find  it  tiie  moet 
difGcult  to  bcliere, —  that  their  propensity  to  sin,  however 
strong  it  may  be,  is  not  criminal,  but  only  calEuuitous ;  that 
they  need  not  be  alarmed  at  t^  awfiil  propensity  to  sin ; 
tliat  they  need  not,  for  God  does  not.  regard  H  with  die- 
pleasure.  *  Every  step  in  the  progri>ss  of  conviction  and 
oonversion  is  in  direct  oppoeition  to  these  Bentiments." 

He  then  states  strongly  the  tendency  of  sach  views  to 
produce  spurious  conversions,  and  adds  :  "  Piety  never  did 
and  never  will  descend  far  in  the  line  of  such  sentiments. 
Were  I  to  preach  in  this  manner,  I  do  solenmly  believe  that 
I  should  be  the  means  of  healing  the  hurt  of  awakened  ein- 
aers  slightly ;  of  crying  peace,  peace,  when  &ere  is  no  peace, 
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tad  of  ihiowiiig  the  irliole  weight  of  my  ministeriil  infliieDoe 
en  the  Bide  of  human  rebellion  against  God." 

No  one  can  properly  refiue  to  honor  the  deep  experimental 
feeling  which  prompted  these  remarks,  and  the  sincerity 
and  earnestness  of  the  protest  against  the  views  in  question. 
Nor  are  such  sentiments  and  feelings  confined  to  Dr.  Net- 
deton.  Many  sympathiie  with  him.  Dr.  Woods,  in  hia 
kctoree  recently  published,  has  enforced  similar  views. 
Tlie  same  is  true  of  the  writers  in  the  last  series  of  the 
PanopKat.  Onihisgroundweexplamiheir  fear  of  ration* 
alism,  and  of  the  intuitive  principles  of  the  Scotch  phikm 
ophers ;  for  their  gr^t  difficulty  is  to  refute  the  argument 
from  the  intuitive  principles  of  honor  and  right,  against  a 
depiikved  nature  before  choice.  The  Princeton  divines  pur- 
sue the  same  strain  of  argument,  and  so  do  all  who  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  New  England;  especially  Dr.  Dana,  in 
his  letter  to  Professor  Stuart,  and  in  his  recent  Appeal. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  still  further  alleged  that  so  long  as 
the  doctrine  of  a  deteriorated  nature,  resulting  in  the 
universal  certainty  of  a  consequent  actual  and  total  deprav- 
ity, is  retained,  there  is  no  real  relief  gained  in  respect  to 
the  alleged  conflict  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  right 

This  objection  to  this  view  is  sustained  by  the  allegation 
that  the  chief  difficulty  lies  more  in  the  thing  done  than  in 
the  mode  of  doing  it 

The  thing  done  is  this,  as  is  agreed  on  both  sides.  God, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  act, — an  act  preceding  the  personal 
existence  of  all  men, —  has,  in  some  way,  brought  it  to  pass 
that  all  men,  without  £ul  in  any  one  case,  do  sin  and  come 
into  a  state  of  utter  and  endless  ruin,  unless  they  are  saved  j 
from  it  by  supernatural  and  special  grace.  Moreover,  it  i 
eonceded  that  it  was  God's  purpose  and  design  to  e£kct  tUi 
and  in  some  way  he  established  a  system  or  a  constitutioi 

15* 
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b^wludi  it  has  been  efieoted.  La  ttuB  &ct,  it  is  aaid, — a&ct 
conceded  bj  both  sides, —  the  main  and  great  difficulty  liee. 
In  removing  this  difficalty,  Professor  Hodge  says  that  every 
theory  that  denies  imputation  is  less  effectual  than  the  doc- 
trine of  impatation.  Under  this  statement  he  includes  the 
theory  of  a  depraved  and  criminal  nature  before  action,  a 
deteriorated  constitution  leading  to  sin,  and  a  divine  gyslem 
<v  constitution  leading  to  sin.     Professor  Hodge  says : 

"How  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  divine  character, 
&at  the  fate  of  nnbom  millions  should  depend  <m  an  act 
over  which  they  had  not  the  slightest  control,  and  in  which 
they  had  no  agency  ?  This  difficulty  presses  the  opponents 
of  tlie  doctrine  (of  imputation)  more  heavily  than  its  ad- 
vocates." These  views  are  sustained  by  the  Princeton  re- 
viewers. Ood,  they  say,  must  produce  aucb  results  either 
on  the  ground  of  justice  or  of  sovereignty.  The  defenders 
of  imputation  take  the  ground  of  justice.  Their  opponents 
that  of  sovereignty.  This,  they  say,  greatly  aggravates  the 
difficulty. 

"la  it  more  congenial  with  the  unsophisticated  moral 
feelings  of  men  that  Qod,  out  of  his  mere  sovereignty,  should 
determine  that  because  one  man  sinned  all  men  should  sin, 
that  because  one  man  forfeited  his  &vor  all  men  should 
incur  his  curse,  or  because  one  man  sinned  all  should  be 
bom  with  a  contaminated  moral  nature,  than  that,  in  virtue 
of  a  most  benevolent  constitution,  by  which  one  was  made 
the  representative  of  the  race,  the  punishment  of  the  one 
should  come  upon  alH" 

Against  the  theory  of  mere  sovereignty  Professor  Hodge 
alleges  that,  "  It  represents  the  race  as  being  involved  in 
min  and  condemnation,  without  having  the  slightest  pro- 
batioQ."      The  same  allegation  is  made  elsewhere  by  the 
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Princeton  reviewers.     (Princeton  Theol.   Essays,  vol.  ii. 
p.  159.) 

This  allegation,  of  course,  leads  them  to  state  what  are 
the  principles  of  hcmor  and  right,  as  it  respects  a  new- 
created  being.  We  have  ahreadj  stated  them,  but  will  refer 
to  them  again.  First,  that  to  every  such  being  a  probation 
is  due.  ''  Is  it  not  necessary  (they  say)  that  a  moral  being 
should  nave  a  probation  before  his  fete  is  decided?"  Again, 
they  state  what  is  essential  to  a  fair  probation,  and,  in  so 
doing,  they  distinctly  recognize  the  binding  force  of  two  of 
ihe  most  stringent  of  the  principles  of  honor  and  right 
which  I  have  laid  down.  I  mean  those  that  relate  to  the 
original  constitution  and  circumstances  of  a  new-created 
being.  Concerning  these  I  assert  that  honor  and  right  require 
that  they  be  such  as  to  render  a  favorable  result  of  pro- 
bation to  each  individual  hopeful,  and  not  utterly  im- 
probable and  hopeless.  In  accordance  with  this,  they  say, 
*  A  probation,  to  be  fair,  must  afford  as  fevorable  a  pros- 
pect of  a  happy  as  of  an  unhappy  conclusion." 

Is  this  condition  complied  with,  say  they,  if  God  either 
gives  a  depraved  nature,  before  action  and  trial,  iu  con- 
sequence of  a  single  act  of  Adam,  done  ages  before  they 
were  bom,  and  in  which  they  did  not  participate,  or  if^ 
before  action  or  trial,  he  introduces  into  their  original  con- 
fititution  predisposing  causes  of  sin,  so  powerful  and  certain 
in  their  operation  that  they  are  sure  to  ruin  all,  unless 
counteracted  by  a  divine  interposition  transcending  all 
human  power,  and  then  exposes  the  possessors  of  such 
natures,  even  from  their  earliest  years,  through  life,  to  the 
influences  of  sinful  organizations ;  and  to  all  this  superaddf 
the  fearful  wiles  of  Satan  and  his  hosts  ?  Or,  if  we  resoij 
to  the  idea  of  merely  a  divine  constitution,  intentionally 
ordained  as  in  some  way  to  effect  the  same  results,  is 
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case  an;  better  1  In  the  judgment  of  the  Princcibxi  diTmes^ 
not  at  alL  They  e&j,  "  Men  are  brought  up  to  their  trial 
under  a  '  diTiae  constitution,'  which  secoreB  the  certainty 
of  their  sinning ;  and  this  ia  done  becanse  an  individoa] 
sinned  thousands  of  years  before  the  vast  majority  of  them 
vrere  bom  1    Is  this  a  fair  trial  1 " 

Again,  they  say,  "  What  greater  evil  for  moral  and  im- 
mortal beings  can  there  be  than  to  be  bom  '  contaminated 
in  their  moral  nature,'  or  under  a  divine  constitution  which 
secures  '  the  universality  and  certainty  of  sin,'  and  that,  too, 
with  undeviadng  and  remorselesB  effect?  It  is,  as  Coleridge 
well  says,  '  an  outrage  on  common  sense '  to  affirm  that  it 
is  no  evil  for  men  to  be  placed  on  their  probation  under 
such  circumstances  that  not  one  of  ten  thoosand  millions 
ever  escaped  sin  and  condemnation  to  eternal  death." 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  asked,  how  much  better  is  that  to 
which  the  Princeton  divines  resort  as  a  justification  of  God, 
in  producing  the  fecta  in  question  ?  This  lot  every  man 
decide  for  himself.  They  resort  to  the  idea  that  wo  had 
a  fair  probation  in  Adam.  God  (they  say)  appcuntcd 
him  our  federal  head,  and  made  a  covenant  with  him, 
including  us.  His  probation  he  regayded  as  our  probation ; 
his  sin  ae  our  sin  ;  his  act  as  our  act.  Hence,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  existence,  he  regards  its  as  covenant 
breakers  and  rebels,  withholds  divine  influences  from  us,  and 
leaves  us  to  the  consequent  and  necessary  corruption  of 
nature,  to  actual  sin,  and  to  final  ruin,  unless  grace  inter- 
poses. I  have  already  given  my  views  of  this  effort  at  jus- 
tifying the  alleged  facts,  and  need,  at  present,  to  make  no 
more  remarks.  I  recur  to  it  here  for  the  sake  of  saying 
that,  according  to  the  Princeton  divines, —  and  in  this  they 
are  correct, — all  the  Reformers,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
assumption  of  such  a  probation,  trial,  fiiilure,  and  con^ 
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demnatioii  in  Adam,  would  hare  felt  it  impossible  to  justify 
God  in  bringing  men  into  existence  with  depraved  natures. 
Speaking  of  Mark,  thej  say,  '^  He,  in  conmion  with  all 
the  Reformers,  almost  without  exception,  and  the  whole  bod j 
of  the  reformed,  constantlj  make  the  distinction  between 
imputed  sin  and  inherent  corruption ;  maintaining  that  the 
utter  COULD  not  be  reconciled  with  God's  justicb 

WITHOUT  the   admission   OF  THE  FORMER." 

This  theory,  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  leads  to  modes  of 
speech  which  seem  to  be  designed  to  pay  homage  to  the 
sense  of  honor  and  justice  which  God  has  implanted  in  the 
mind.  Men  are,  therefore,  spoken  of  as  having  been  once 
upright ;  as  having  had  a  fair  probation ;  as  having  fiuled 
in  the  trial ;  as  having  broken  the  covenant,  and  revolted 
from  God ;  as  having  corrupted  their  natures,  and  justly 
exposed  themselves  to  the  anger  of  God.  These  forms  of 
speech  plainly  evince  what  are  the  demands  of  honor  and 
right,  and  are  adapted  to  turn  away  the  eye  from  the  pain- 
ful realities  of  the  case ;  and  thus  enable  those  who  think  to 
justify  God  by  them,  and  are  affected  by  them,  as  if  it  were 
possible  that  the  real  facts  could  correspond  with  them,  to 
see  clearly  that  the  theories  of  a  corrupt  nature  before  action, 
or  a  deteriorated  nature  always  sure  to  lead  to  sin,  or  a 
divine  constitution  adapted  and  sure  to  lead  to  sin,  are 
unjust  to  new-created  minds. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  resort  for  relief  to  the 
theory  that  all  sin  consists  in  voluntary  action,  and  that 
men,  as  free  agents,  have  truly  a  real,  though  never  ex- 
ercised, power  to  avoid  becoming  sinful  from  the  first,  see 
just  as  clearly  that  every  possible  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  fails  to  justify  the  great  conceded  facts  of 
human  depravity.  The  idea  of  a  mysterious  unity  of  al 
men  in  Adam,  so  as  to  make  one  great  moral  person,  thlfj 
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maMng  the  sin  of  Adua  truly  &iid  properly  that  of  every 
mail,  they  reject  as  absurd,  and  in  this  the  Princeton  divines 
■gree  vith  them.  The  literal  transfer  of  the  moral  charac- 
ter and  personal  gnilt  of  Adam  to  all  men,  they  reject ;  and 
BO  do  the  Princeton  divines.  The  doctrine  that  God,  by  any 
OODstitntion  Or  covenant  whatever,  can  justly  or  honorably 
regard  Adam's  sin  as  the  sin  of  thousands  of  millions  who 
are  and  were  confessedly  innocent  of  it,  as  not  being  in 
eziat«nce  when  it  was  committed,  and  on  the  ground  of  such 
an  unjust  judgment  inflict  on  them  that  which  is  of  all  evils 
the  essence  and  the  sum,  they  also  very  properly  reject, 
though  here  their  Princeton  brethren  do  not  agree  with 
them.  s 

What,  then,  is  the  result?  Two  large  bodies  of  most 
intelligent  and  pious  men  reject  reciprocally  each  other's 
grounds  for  justifying  the  ^ts  in  question.  It  is  certainly 
supposable,  and  not  at  all  improbable,  that  both  sides  are 
correct  in  the  allegation  that  the  views  of  their  opponents 
do  thus  war  with  honor  and  right. 

At  all  events,  it  is  plain  that  the  New  School  views  do  not  so 
meet  and  satisfy  the  sense  of- honor  and  right,  in  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  as  to  remove  deep  conflict  and 
division.  A  similar  retort  is  mode  by  Dr.  Woods  against 
the  New  School  divines,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
.  reject  the  idea  that  God  gives  to  his  creatures  a  nature 
which  is,  in  the  proper  and  literal  sense,  sinful  before 
action,  as  dishonorable  to  him,  and  at  war  with  equity.  To 
this  Dr.  Woods  replies  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  not 
at.all  worse  than  the  doctrine  that  God  gives  to  all  men 
deteriorated  natures,  which,  even  if  not  strictly  sinful,  arc 
yet  sure  to  lead  them  into  sin  and  ruin.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Dr.  Watts, 
Wesley,  and  the  Reformers,  tliat  it  is  dishonorable  and  un- 
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just  (if  there  has  been  no  forfeiture  of  rights)  to  give  to  a 
new-created  being  a  preponderating  bias  to  sin.  Dr.  Woods 
urges  his  retort  at  great  length.  I  will  give  a  specimen  of 
his  mode  of  reasoning. 

In  replying  to  the  charge  that  it  is  unjust  for  God  "to 
taring  moral  comtptwn  and  ruin  upon  the  whole  human 
race  merely  on  account  of  one  oflfence  of  their  commcn  pro- 
genitor, and  without  any  fault  of  theirs/'  he  says:  '*And 
is  there  not  just  as  much  reason  to  urge  this  objection 
agsunst  the  theory  just  named'?  Its  advocates  hold  that 
God  brings  the  whole  human  race  into  existence  without 
holiness,  and  with  such  propensities  and  in  such  circum- 
stances as  will  certainly  lead  them  into  sin ;  and  that  he 
brings  them  into  this  fearful  condition  in  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  their  first  father,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own.  Now,  as  fer  as  the  divine  justice  or  goodness  is  con- 
cerned, what  great  difference  is  there  between  our  being 
depraved  at  first,  and  being  in  such  circumstances  as  will 
certainly  lead  to  depravity  the  moment  moral  action  begins? 
Will  not  the  latter  as  infallibly  bring  about  our  destruction 
as  the  former  ?  and  how  is  it  more  compatible  with  the  jus- 
tice or  the  goodness  of  God  to  put  us  into  one  of  these 
conditions  than  into  the  other,  when  they  are  both  equally 
fatal?  It  is  said  that  our  natural  appetites  and  propensities 
and  our  outward  circumstances  do  not  lead  us  into  sin  by 
any  absolute  or  physical  necessity;  but  they  do,  in  all 
eases,  certainly  lead  us  into  sin,  and  God  knows  that  they 
will  when  he  "appoints  them  for  us.  Now,  how  can  our 
merciful  »Father  voluntarily  place  us,  while  feeble,  helpless 
infants,  in  such  circumstances  as  he  knows  beforehand  will 
be  the  certain  occasion  of  our  sin  and  ruin  ?  *  *  * 
What  difference  does  it  make,  either  as  to  God's  character 
or  the  result  of  his  proceedings,  whether  he  constitutes  ua 
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sintiers  at  first,  or  knowingly  places  us  in  such  circum 
Btances  that  we  shall  certainly  become  siusers,  and  that 
verj  soon  t  Must  not  God'a  design  as  to  our  being  einners 
be  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and  must  not  the 
final  result  be  the  same  1  Is  not  one  of  these  states  -of 
toankind  fi^ught  with  as  many  and  as  great  evils  as  the 
other  1  What  ground  of  preference,  then,  would  any  man 
have  1  *  *  *  Let  intelligent,-  candid  men,  who  do  not 
believe  either  of  these  schemes,  say  whether  one  of  them  is 
not  open  to  as  many  objections  as  the  oilier.  It  is  said 
that  all  the  feelings  of  our  hearts  revolt  at  the  idea  that  God 
^ves  us  a  depraved,  sinfiil  nature  at  our  birth,  and  that  no 
man  can  believe  this  without  resisting  and  overcoming  hia 
most  amiable  sensibilities ;  and  do  not  our  moral  feelings 
equally  revolt  at  the  idea  that  God  creates  us  without 
holiness,  and  gives  us  at  our  birth  such  appetites  and  pro- 
pensities as  he  knows  will  forthviith  bring  us  into  a  state  of 
depravity  1  And  have  we  not  as  much  occasion  to  resist 
and  overcome  our  amiable  sensibilities  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other7"     (Woods,  vol.  ii.  pp,  359— 3C1.) 

The  appeal  of  Dr.  Woods  to  those  who  do  not  believe 
either  of  these  schemes  had  already  been  fully  met,  as  will 
bo  remembered,  by  l)r.  Cbanning,  After  condemning  the 
older  form  of  the  doctrine,  which  involves  a  depraved  and 
punishable  nature  before  action,  he  condemns,  with  no  less 
severity,  "  the  nvore  modern  exposition,  that  we  came  from  the 
hand  of  our  Maker  with  such  a  cotistjtution,  and  are  placed 
under  such  influences  and  circumstances,  as  to  render  certain 
and  infallible  the  total  depravity  of  every  human  being, 
from  the  firat  moment  of  his  moral  agency.  Concerning 
this  view,  he  says,  "  That  to  give  existence  under  this  con- 
dition would  argue  unspeakahle  cruelty,  and  that  to  punish 
ihe  sin  of  tliis  unhappily  constituted  child  with  endless  ruin 


mmld  be  a  wrong  unparalleled  by  the  most  merciless  des- 
potism." 

It  18  plain,  then,  that  no  real  available  and  general 
harmony  is  eflbcted  by  the  positions  of  the  New  School 
party.  Indeed,  as  we  see,  they  satisfy  neither  the  Unita- 
rians, as  lealons  advocates  of  honor  and  right,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  the  thorough  defenders  of  the  innate  depravity 
and  utterly  ruined  condition  of  maa,  on  the  other.  Both 
of  these  parties  agree  that  a  conflict  with  the  principles  of 
honor  and  rig^t  exists  as  truly  in  the  new  scheme  as  in  the 
old.  And,  in  additicm  to  this,  the  Old  School  divines 
regard  the  denial  of  a  real,  inherent  criminal  depravity, 
anterior  to  action,  as  virtually  an  abandonment  of  the  doo- 
trine  of  original  sin,  and  as  leading  ultimately  to  Pelagi- 
anism  and  Unitarianism. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  New  School  party  relying, 
justly,  on  the  self-evident  principles  of  equity  and  honor, 
reject  the  theory  of  imputation  and  forfeiture  on  which  the 
Old  School  party  base  their  entire  justification  of  God.  In 
this  they  are  sustained  by  the  unanimous  concurring  opin- 
ion of  the  Unitarian  party.  Both  of  these  parties  agree 
that  the  fundamental  position  of  the  old  theology  is  utterly 
indefensible. 

With  reference  to  the  New  School  theology,  I  would  here 
also  say  that  it  has,  at  least  as  held  by  certain  minds  and 
in  certain  circumstances,  a  tendency  to  degrade  our  concep- 
tions of  free  agency.  To  escape  the  pressure  of  the  argu- 
ment against  the  theory  of  a  deteriorated  moral  constitu- 
tion, that  it  is  at  war  with  equity  and  honor  in  (}od,  some, 
who  profess  to  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  New  School 
divines,  take  the  ground  that  the  moral  constitutions  of 
men  arc  as  good  as  the  nature  of  free  agency  will  allow- 
In  this  way  they  arrive  at  the  same  virtual  degradation  ol 
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&ee  agency  of  wHoh  I  hftve  epoken  when  oonuderiitg  tike 
tendenciea  of  Unitarian  theology.  This  is,  virtoallj,  & 
denial  that  there  has  been  any  &11  of  the  raee.  Bat,  eei^ 
tainly,  it  Ib  a  verj  low  and  unworthy  conception  of  the 
capabilities  of  free  ^^noy  to  enppose  that  the  moomfnl 
and  deeply  corrupt  moral  derelopments  of  this  world  are  a 
&ir  illustration  of  its  natural  tendencies  and  results  in  the 
beet  and  most  nncomipted  minds. 

Even  that  Hegeliau  view  of  ^e  necessity  of  moral  evil 
as  a  means  of  education,  whiflh  Dr.  Bumap  was  not  willing 
to  adopt, —  though  his  views  seem  to  approximate  to  it, — 
has  an  nnpleasaot  similarity  to  the  views  of  l>r.  BusbnelL 
He  teaches  that  "  if  a  child  was  bom  as  clear  of  natural 
prejudice  or  damage  as  Adam  before  his  sin,  spiritual 
education,  or,  what  is  the  same,  probation,  that  which 
trains  a  being  for  a  stable,  intelligent  virtue  hereafter 
would  still  involve  an  experiment  of  evil;  therefore,  a 
&,\\  and  bondage  under  the  laws  of  evil."  Again,  of 
Christian  virtue  he  says :  "  It  involves  a  struggle  with 
evil,  a  fall  and  rescue.  The  soul  becomes  established  in 
holy  virtue  as  a  free  esercise  only  as  it  is  passed  round 
the  comer  of  £ill  and  redemption,  ascending  thus  unto  God 
through  a  double  experience,  in  vhich  it  learns  the  bitter- 
ness of  evil  and  the  worth  of  good ;  fighting  its  way  out  of 
one,  and  achieving  the  other  as  a  victory."  It  would 
seem,  according  to  this,  that  such  is  free  agency  that  a 
process  of  sinning  is  an  indispensable  port  of  a  finished 
spiritual  education  in  all  minds.  This  certainly  degrades 
free  agency  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  scale,  and  represents 
moral  evil  as  a  necessary  means  of  moral  education  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  worlds.  But,  if  evil  is  thus  necessary  for 
such  an  end,  how  can  a  proper  sense  of  its  moral  ill-desert 
be  consistently  retained  T 
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This  error  may,  perhaps,  have  arisen  from  generalizing 
as  true  of  all  minds  what  is  sometimes  true  of  depraved 
minds.  If  inherent  depravity  exists,  to  act  it  out  is  some- 
times overmled  to  effect  a  cure.  But,  that  sin  is  not  neces- 
sary to  develop  undepraved  minds,  the  case  of  the  unfallen 
angels  and  of  Christ  plainly  shows. 

On  the  whole,  after  thus  considering  the  diverse  systems 
which  have  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  modify  the  facts  so 
as  to  accord  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  right,  the 
following  conclusion  appears  to  be  established :  that  though, 
80  £ir  as  they  rest  on  these  principles,  they  all  have  inde- 
structible elements  of  power,  yet  they  always  give  rise  to  a 
powerful  reaction.  Hence,  though  in  certain  aspects  they 
have  a  decided  logical  advantage  over  the  old  system,  yet  it 
also,  in  other  aspects,  has  a  great  power  of  assault,  as 
opposed  to  them.  The  deep  depravity  of  man,  even  before 
action,  seems  to  find  a  response  in  facts  in  human  con- 
sciousness and  in  the  word  of  God.  In  particular,  a  deep 
Christian  experience  leads  naturally  to  its  belief.  The 
moral  wants  of  man  and  Christian  experience  will  ever 
give  power  to  the  deepest  views  of  depravity  ;  and,  when 
the  conclusions  derived  from  the  principles  of  honor  and 
right  begin  to  render  the  New  School  system  superficial, 
there  will  be  a  reaction  in  some  of  the  most  experimental 
minds  to  deeper  views.  But,  since  these  profound  views 
cannot  be  harmonized  with  reason  and  the  moral  sense,  as 
the  system  is  now  adjusted,  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
with  reference  to  them  will  be  proscribed,  and  refuge  will 
be  sought  in  faith  and  mystery.  From  this  result  other 
minds  will  again  earnestly  and  decidedly  react,  and  thus 
the  conflict  will  be  eternal. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE    FIFTH    KXPEBIBHCE;     OK,    JHB     ECLIP88    OF 
IHE   QLOBT   OF   QOD. 

Wb  now  come  to  aa  experience  which,  in  ito  full  derelop- 
ment,  is  lets  commtm  than  either  of  those  which  have  been 
considered;  but  towards  which,  nevertheless,  there  are 
ofl«n  strong  tendencies.  It  is  that  experience  in  which  the 
principles  of  honor  and  right,  and  also  the  Gicta  concerning 
tbe  depravity  and  min  of  man,  are  both  retained,  and  yet 
without  the  perception  of  any  satisfectory  mode  of  modifi- 
cation and  adjustment.  In  this  case  the  mind  comes,  for  a 
time,  under  the  oppressive  and  overwhelming  consciousness 
of  existing,  apparently,  under  a  universal  system  which  is 
incapable  of  defence,  and  under  a  God  whom  the  principles 
of  honor  and  of  right  forbid  us  to  worship. 

We  will  first  look  at  the  tendencies  to  this  state  as  illus- 
trated in  the  experience  of  an  eminent  theological  writer, 
whose  views  we  have  before  considered ;  we  refer  to  Uie 
celebrated  John  Foster.  In  a  letter  to  that  distinguished 
scholar  and  divine,  Dr.  Harris,  President  of  Chesbunt  Col- 
lege, Foster  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  I  hope,  indeed  may  assume,  that  you  are  of  a  cheerful 
temperament ;  but  are  you  not  Hometiraes  invaded  by  the 
darkest  visions  and  reflections,  while  casting  your  view  over 
the  scene  of  human  existence,  from  the  beginning  to  this 
hour  7  To  me  it  appears  a  most  mysteriously  awful 
economy,  overspread  by  a  lurid  aud  drt^adfiil  shads.    I  ^ray 
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Sat  the  piety  to  Tnaintain  an  humble  sabmission  of  thought 
and  feeling  to  the  wise  and  righteous  Disposer  of  all  exist- 
ence. But,  to  see  a  nature  created  in  purity,  qualified  for 
perfect  and  endless  felicity,  but  ruined,  at  the  vcj-y  origin^ 
by  a  disaster  devolving  fatally  on  aU  the  race, —  to  see  it 
in  an  early  age  of  the  world  estranged  from  truth,  from  the 
lore  and  fear  of  its  Creator ;  from  that,  therefore,  without 
which  existence  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored, —  abandoned  to 
all  evil,  till  swept  away  by  a  deluge, —  the  renovated  race 
reTolving  into  idolatry  and  iniquity,  and  spreading  down- 
ward dirough  ages  in  darkness,  wickedness  and  misery, — 
no  Divine  dispensation  to  enlighten  and  reclaim  it,  except 
for  one  small  section,  and  that  section  itself  a  no  less 
flagrant  proof  of  the  desperate  corruption  of  the  nature ;  — 
the  ultimate,  grand  remedial  visitation,  Christianity,  labor- 
ing in  a  difficult  progress  and  very  limited  extension,  and 
soon  perverted  from  its  purpose  into  darkness  and  super- 
stition, for  a  period  of  a  thousand  years, —  at  the  present 
hour  known  and  even  nominally  acknowledged  by  very 
greatly  the  minority  of  the  race,  the  mighty  mass  remain- 
ing  prostrate  under  the  infernal  dominion  of  which  countless 
generations  of  their  ancestors  have  been  the  slaves  and 
victims,—  a  deplorable  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Chris- 
tian nations  strangers  to  the  vital  power  of  Christianity, 
and  a  large  proportion  directly  hostile  to  it ;  and  even  the 
institutions  pretended  to  be  for  its  support  and  promotion 
being  baneful  to  its  virtue, —  its  progress  in  the  work  of 
conversion,  in  even  the  most  favored  part  of  the  world,  dis- 
tanced by  the  progressive  increase  of  the  population,  so 
that  even  there  (but  to  a  fearful  extent,  if  we  take  the 
world  at  large)  the  disproportion  of  the  faithtul  to  the 
irreligious  is  continually  increasing, —  the  sum  of  all  these 
melaocholjr  iacts  heing,  that  thousands  of  millions  hava 
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passed,  and  thousands  eyerj  day  ate  passing  oat  of  the 
world,  in  no  state  of  fitness  for  a  pure  and  happy  Bta4« 
elsewhere ;  0,  it  is  ^  most  confounding  and  appalling  con- 
templation ! " 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  there  was  a  powerful  tend- 
ency in  Foster's  mind  towards  the  state  which  has  just 
been  described.  In  looking  over  the  scene  of  human  exist- 
ence, he  found  himself  sometimes  invaded  by  ''  the  darkest 
visions  and  reflections ^  The  whole  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation appeared  to  him  ^^  a  most  mysteriously  awftiC 
economy^  overspread  by  a  lurid  and  dreadful  shade.^^ 
He  still  held  £aifit  to  the  belief  that  God  is  wise  and  right- 
eous. But  it  cost  him  many  struggles  to  retain  this  aspect 
of  his  character,  in  view  of  the  apparent  facts  of  the  case. 
'*I  pray  for  the  piety,"  he  says,  "  to  maintain  an  humble 
submission  of  thought  and  feeling  to  the  wise  and  righteous 
Disposer  of  all  existence."  But  a  connected  view  of  the 
system  as  a  whole,  including  the  fall  of  the  race  in  Adam, — 
their  deep  individual  depravity,  their  subjection  to  corrupt 
social  organizations  and  to  the  malign  power  of  evil  spirits, 
and  their  mournful  history  in  all  ages,  was  to  him  '^a 
most  confounding  and  appalling  co7t temptation,'^ 

His  biographer,  J.  E.  Ryland,  represents  him  as  having 
here  "advanced  within  the  awful  shadow  of  a  subject 
which  seems  partially  to  have  obscured  his  perception  of 
the  ultimate  ground  of  moral  responsibility."  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  a  full  statement  of  the  case.  The  expe- 
rience of  Foster  originated  from  the  diflBculty  of  reconciling 
the  facts  of  the  system,  as  a  whole,  with  God's  obligations, 
as  a  being  of  honor  and  justice,  towards  successive  genera- 
tions of  new-created  minds.  And  it  is  plain  that,  if  he  had 
not  found  relief  in  some  way,  he  would  have  come  into 
the  dark  shade  of  a  system  which  he  could  sec  no  mode  of 
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reeoodliiig  wxdi  honor  aod  right;  and,  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  a  God  whoee  efaarader,  as  he  saw  it,  he  oonld  not 
ratiixially  reyerence  and  adore. 

I  know  that  the  human  mind  will  earnestly  struggle 

against  coming  into  such  a  state.     Yet,  if  the  system  logi« 

cdly  ^eads  to  it,  we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  minds  which 

liaye  a  strong  TegBurd  to  logical  consistency  are  sometimes 

faced  into  it.    It  was  in  view  of  such  results  that  Dr. 

Channing  said  of  Calvinism,  '^  I  know  that  on  some  minds 

it  hftfl  the  most  mournful  e&cts;  that  it  spreads  over  them 

«n  impenetrable  gloom."     Such  woidd  have  been  its  lasting 

inflaence  on  Foster,  had  he  not  in  some  way  found  relief. 

Sut  he  immediately  proceeds  to  state  in  what  manner  he 

^Mind  it  possible  to  avoid  such  an  entire  eclipse  of  the 

character  of  Grod. 

^'  And  it  would  be  a  transcendently  direful  contemplation, 
Sf  I  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  misery. 
It  amazes  me  to  imagine  how  thoughtful  and  benevolent 
men,  believing  that  doctrine,  can  endure  the  sight  of  the 
present  world  and  the  history  of  the  past.  To  behold  suc- 
cessive, innumerable  crowds  carried  on  in  the  mighty 
impulse  of  a  depraved  nature^  which  they  are  impotent  to 
reverse^  and  to  which  it  is  not  the  will  of  Gk)d  in  his  sov- 
ereignty to  apply  the  only  adequate  power,  the  withholding  of 
which  consigns  them  inevitably  to  their  doom, — to  see  them 
passing  through  a  short  term  of  mortal  existence  (absurdly 
sometimes  denominated  a  probation)  under  all  the  worlds 
pernicious  influences^  with  the  addition  of  the  malign  and 
deadly  one  of  the  great  tempter  and  destroyer^  to  con- 
firm  and  augment  the  inherent  depravity,  on  their 
speedy  passage  to  everlasting  woe, —  I  repeat,  I  am,  with- 
out pretending  to  any  extraordinary  depth  of  feeling, 
amaaed  to  conceive  what  they  contrive  to  do  with  thail 
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gensibility,  and  in  what  manner  Aej  malntaiil  tk  fine 
assurance  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  jnstiGe." 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see  what  are  the  causes  of  the 
experience  which  we  are  considering,  when  it  is  fully  de- 
veloped. They  are  these:  to  have,  from  Christian  experience 
and  from  the  word  of  God,  a  conviction  of  the  radical  beta 
as  to  the  ruin  of  man,  as  clear  and  unwavering  as  the 
belief  of  one's  own  existence ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  an  equally  unwavering  belief  of  the  principles  of 
honor  and  right,  and  of  the  demands  made  by  them  on  God 
with  reference  to  new-Sreated  beings,  and  to  see  the  conflict 
between  them,  without  any  apparent  mode  of  jreconcilkition. 

This  is  not  the  experience  of  a  sceptic,  or  of  a  caviller. 
It  sometimes  takes  place  after  years  of  deep  and  joyful 
Christian  experience  have  purified  the  soul,  and  produced  a 
full  conviction  of  the  inspiration  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
nothing  can  shake. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  and  whilst  keenly  sensitive  to  those 
demands  of  honor  and  right  which  pressed  upon  Foster,  let 
the  following  things  be  true:  that,  after  a  careful  .examina- 
tion of  all  the  theories  of  the  Old  School  and  the  New  School 
divines  for  vindicating  the  fall  in  Adam,  and  its  results,  they 
are  rejected  as  insufficient;  that  an  experience  of  the 
deep  depravity  of  the  heart,  and  the  study  of  history  and 
the  Bible,  render  impossible  the  adoption  of  the  Unitarian 
theory ;  that  the  theory  of  John  Foster  is  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  obvious  tendencies  of  things,  and  the 
explicit  testimony  of  the  word  of  God ;  that  in  the  rejection 
of  the  Bible  there  would  be  no  relief,  since  the  depravity  of 
man,  and  his  tendencies  to  irremediable  misery,  are  as  clear 
by  the  light  of  nature  as  by  revelation ;  that,  moreover, 
there  is  no  rational  ground  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bible, 
but  full  and  ample  grounds  for  its  reoei^tion  ae  an  inspired 
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communication  from  Gk)d; — let  these  things  be  true,  and  the 
things  of  which  we  speak  will  be  the  unavoidable  result 

The  mind  of  any  refined  and  educated  man,  and  especially 
of  a  Christian  man,  recoils  from  the  thought  that  God  can 
be  other  than  holj,  just  and  good.  Hence,  Dr.  Channing 
Bays,  "  We  can  endure  any  errors  but  those  which  subvert 
or  unsettle  the  conviction  of  God's  paternal  goodness. 
Urge  not  upon  us  a  system  which  makes  existence  a  curse, 
and  wraps  the  universe  in  gloom ! " 

Yet  views  of  the  conduct  of  God  may  be  presented,  and 

At  a  time  believed,  which  are,  in  fact,  at  war  lyith  the  prin- 

oiples  of  honor  and  right,  and  which  present  to  the  mind  a 

^malevolent  God ;    and  a  consistently  logical  mind  cannot 

escape  the  influence  on  its  feelings  of  what  it  really  believes. 

Although  no  Christian  will  ever,  in  fact,  believe  that  God 

is  dishonorable  and  unjust  in  his  dealings  with  his  creatures, 

yet  his  alleged  acts  may  be  such  that  he  cannot  rationally 

-be  seen  in  any  other  light.     Then  is  the  sun  of  the  universe 

for  a  time  eclipsed,  and  the  whole  system  seems,  to  use  the 

words  of  Foster,  ^^  to  be  overspread  by  a  lurid  and  dreadful 

shade."     How  many  ever  pass  in  fact  into  this  dark  valley, 

I  have  no  means  of  determining.     It  is  not  an  experience 

that  men  are  disposed  to  make  public.     I  knew  one  man,  of 

eminent  piety,  and  distinguished  as  a  clergyman,  who  had 

had  trials  of  great  severity  from  tendencies  to  such  views. 

I  have,  however,  a  full  knowledge   only  of  what  I  have 

learned   by  experience.      For  a  time  the  system  of  this 

world  rose  before  my  mind,  in  the  same  manner,  as  far  as  I 

can  judge,  as  it  did  before  the  minds  of  Chanmng  and  Foster. 

I  can,  therefore,  more  fully  appreciate  their  expression  of  their 

trials  and  emotions.    But  I  was  entirely  unable  to  find  relief 

as  they  did.     The  depravity  of  man  neither  Christian  expc 

nence,  the  Bible,  nor  history,  would  permit  me  to  deny.    N^ 
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did  reason  or  scripture  afibrd  me  any  satisfiictory  grofunb 
whatever  for  anticipating  the  restoration  of  the  lost  to 
holiness  in  a  future  state.  Hence,  for  a  time,  all  was  dark 
as  night 

If  any  one  would  know  die  foil  worth  of  the  priyilege  of 
living  under,  worshipping,  loving  and  adoring  a  (jod  of 
honor,  righteousness  and  love,  let  him,  after  years  of  joyful 
Christian  experience,  and  soul-satisfying  communion  with 
God,  at  last  come  to  a  point  where  his  lovely  character,  fi>r 
a  time,  vanishes  from  his  eyes,  and  nothing  can  be  ration- 
ally  seen  but  a  Grod  selfish,  dishonorable,  unfeeling.  No 
such  person  can  ever  believe  that  God  is  such ;  but  he  may 
be  so  situated  as  to  be  unable  rationally  to  see  him  in  any 
other  light.  All  the  common  modes  of  defending  the  doc- 
trine of  native  depravity  may  have  been  examined  and  pro- 
nounced insufficient,  and  the  question  may  urgently  press 
itself  upon  the  mind,  ts  not  the  present  system  a  malevolent 
one  ?  and  of  it  no  defence  may  appear. 

Who  can  describe  the  gloom  of  him  who  looks  on  such  a 
prospect  7  How  dark  to  him  appears  the  history  of  man  ! 
He  looks  with  pity  on  the  children  that  pass  him  in  the 
street.  The  more  violent  manifestations  of  their  depravity 
seem  to  be  the  unfoldings  of  a  corrupt  nature,  given  to 
them  by  God  before  any  knowledge,  choice  or  consent,  of 
their  own.  Mercy  now  seems  to  be  no  mercy,  and  he  who 
once  delighted  to  speak  of  the  love  of  Christ  is  obliged  to 
close  his  lips  in  silence,  for  the  original  wrong  of  giving 
man  such  a  nature  seems  so  great  that  no  subsequent  acts 
can  atone  for  the  deed.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  who  once 
delighted  to  pray  kneels  and  rises  again,  because  he  cannot 
sincerely  worship  the  only  God  whom  he  sees.  His  distress 
is  not  on  his  own  accoimt.  He  feels  that  God  has  redeemed 
and  regenerated  him;  but  thia  ^ve&  himtioTeiUi^f.  Hft  €^l& 
35  if  be  could  not  bo  bribed  by  lYio  oSiet  o^  «XV  >i>aft  Voviw^  ^\ 
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the  nniyerse  to  pretend  to  worship  or  praise  a  God  whose 
character  he  cannot  defend.     He  feels  that  he  should  in- 
£nitelj  prefer  once  more  to  see  a  God  whom  he  could 
honorably  adore,  and  a  universe  radiant  with  his  glory,  and 
1 1     then  to  sink  into  non-ezistonce,  r&ther  than  to  have  all  the 
if     honors  of  the  universe  fdrever  heaped  upon  him  by  a  God 
whose  character  he  could  not  sincerely  and  honestly  defend 
Kever  before  has  he  so  deeply  felt  a  longing  after  a  God  of 
a  spotless  character.     Never  has  he  so  deeply  felt  that  the 
whole  light  and  joy  of  the  universe  are  in  him,  and  that 
yrh&i  his  character  is  darkened  all  worlds  are  filled  with 
gloom. 

Yet,  during  all  this  strange  experience,  he  feels  that  he  is 

fact  doing  no  dishonor  to  the  true  God.     He  knows  that 

true  goodness,  honor  and  love,  in  himself,  came  from  thp 

^^^ord  and  spirit  of  that  Grod ;   and  asks,  could  he  thus  have 

"^^i^ned  me,  if  he  were  not  good,  honorable  and  full  of  love  7 

Oould  he  have  trained  me  to  hate  himself? 

In  contrast  with  this  it  would  be  appropriate  finally  to 
place  the  experience  of  one  who  retains  all  the  radical 
&cts  as  to  human  depravity,  and  the  system  that  grows  out 
of  it,  but  passes  from  the  deep  gloom  of  the  last  experience 
into  the  sunshine  of  the  divine  glory,  by  discovering  a  mode 
in  which  these  facts  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  principles  of  honor  and  right  in  God.  The  transition 
in  my  own  case  was  as  if,  when  I  had  been  groping  in  some 
vast  cathedral,  in  the  gloom  of  midnight,  vainly  striving  to 
comprehend  its  parts  and  relations,  suddenly  before  the  vast 
arched  window  of  the  nave  a  glorious  sun  had  suddenly 
burst  forth,  filling  the  whole  structure  with  its  radiance,  and 
showing  in  perfect  harmony  the  proportions  and  beauties  of 
its  parts.  But  the  rational  basis  of  such  aii  experience 
needs  first  to  be  seen,  before  the  experience  itself  can  be 
nnderatood. 


BOOK  III. 


THE  RECONCILIATION  IN  ITS  PRINCIPLES. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THE    PROBLEM    PROPOSED. 


The  reality,  the  nature  and  the  power,  of  the  great  con- 
flict which  I  have  undertaken  to  consider,  are  by  this  time 
sufficiently  apparent.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
emotion  and  of  suffering  which  the  system  of  Christianity, 
as  thus  misadjusted,  has  caused  in  minds  eminent  alike  for 
intellectual  power  and  for  benevolence? 

How  sad  to  think  of  its  influence  for  years  upon  such  a 
mind  as  that  of  Foster !  How  afiecting  the  conflicts  which 
it  causes  in  the  minds  of  ingenuous  young  men,  trained  to 
the  love  of  free  thought,  and  sensitive  to  the  principles  of 
equity  and  honor,  when  they  find  themselves  impelled  by 
these  principles  either  to  reject  facts  revealed  by  Christian 
consciousness  and  the  Bible,  or  else  to  see  dark  clouds  aris- 
ing to  eclipse  the  character  of  God !  Under  the  present 
system  they  can  take  no  position  in  which  the  action  of 
their  minds  will  not  be,  in  some  respects,  forced,  unhealthy 
and  unnatural.  To  reject  the  thorough  doctrine  of  deprav- 
ity, leaves  the  deep  moral  wounds  of  their  nature  unprobed 
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ind  nnhealed,  and  perpetoateB  the  sufferings  which  pride, 

then   not  properly    understood    and    eradicated,   always 

causes.     To  retain  the  doctrine  of  depravity  in  its  fulness, 

and  to  war  against  honor  and  the  principle  of  right  in 

ita  defence,  or  by  sophistry  to  evade  their  demands,  or  to 

dnk  into  deep  gloom  with  Foster, —  either,  though  less  per- 

lucioos  in  its  results,  is  nevertheless  a  course  the  necessity 

o€  which  is  deeply  to  be  deplored.     To  spend  centuries  in 

^  conflict  on  such  points,  without  progress,  is  certainly  a 

<o«nimful  waste  of  energy,  enjoyment  and  usefuhiess. 

But  a  full  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  ccmflict  cannot 
gained,  till  its  historical  development,  through  a  long 
rics  of  centuries,  has  been  surveyed.     To  this  survey  it 
ould  seem  to  be  natural  and  appropriate  now  to  proceed. 
I  am  induced,  however,  to  defer  such  a  survey  for  the 
resent,  by  the  conviction  that  a  consideration  of  the  mode 
which  the  system  can  be  so  readjusted  as  to  remove  the 
csonflict  is  essential  to  a  thorough  and  profound  understand- 
ing of  the  various  historical  developments  of  that  conflict. 

But,  before  entering  directly  upon  the  solution  of  the 
problem  thus  presented,  to  avert  all  misunderstanding,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  state  how  much  I  propose  at  this  point  of 
the  investigation  to  undertake.  I  propose,  then,  at  this 
time,  merely  to  show  that  there  is,  at  least,  one  supposable 
mode  in  which  the  system  can  be  so  adjusted  that  both  of 
the  great  moving  powers  of  Christianity  may  be  retained 
and  fully  developed,  and  yet  made  to  act  together  in  perfect 
harmony. 

A  full  and  argumentative  consideration  of  the  evidence 
of  its  truth  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  present 
purpose.  At  another  time  I  propose  to  resume  that  pointy 
and  to  enter  carefully  into  a  consideration  of  that  part  of 
the  subject     But,  as  a  preparatory  step,  it  is  sufficient  fixr 
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my  presen:  parpose  to  show  that  the  solution  whidi  I  shaD 
suggest  is  possible.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  will  soon 
appear,  that  the  mere  statement  of  it  will  incidentally  effect 
much  more  than  this :  but  I  aim  not  so  much  at  argument 
as  at  statement  and  exposition. 

For  we  are  not  to  suppose  that,  in  acase  like  the  present, 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  establish  merely  the  possibility 
of  the  mode  of  reconciliation  in  question.  It  will  avail  to 
show  that  the  fiill  belief  of  the  truths  on  both  aides,  which 
have  been  brought  in  conflict,  is  not  of  necessity  unreason- 
able. It  will  prove  that  they  do  not  of  necessity  come  into 
collision  with  each  other.  It  will  eyince  that  there  is  at 
least  one  way  in  which  they  can  be  harmonized.  If  we  can 
also  show  that  there  can  be  no  other  way,  then  doubtless 
the  mode  suggested  is  the  true  way.  K  we  do  not  know 
this,  and  if  we  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  other 
modes  in  which  it  can  be  done,  then  we  are  authorized  to 
say  that  either  in  the  mode  suggested,  or  in  some  other  way, 
they  can  be  harmonized. 

I  shall  begin,  therefore,  with  simply  proposing  a  possible 
mode  of  reconciliation,  and  defer  to  a  future  time  a  full 
consideration  of  the  question  whether  it  is  in  &ct  the  real 
mode. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  again  advert  to  the  truth  that, 
in  TDBXij  cases,  the  mere  fact  that  a  certain  adjustment  of 
the  parts  of  a  system  will  harmonize  the  action  of  the 
whole  is  reasonably  deemed  to  be  a  very  strong  presump- 
tion, or  even  a  sufficient  proof,  that  that  is  the  true  arrange- 
ment. If  a  certain  number  of  wheels,  levers  and  axles,  were 
known  to  belong  to  one  machine,  and  if,  after  repeated 
trials  of  various  modes  of  combination,  the  parts  of  the 
machine  had  never  worked  harmoniously  together,  then  the 
mere  fact  that  a  mode  of  combination  which  had  at  last 
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been  pointed  oat  would  remove  the  conflict  and  develop  the 
foil  power  of  the  machine,  wonid  be  regarded  by  all  as  a 
sufficient  proof  that  it  was  the  true  and  proper  modeof  com- 
binatkm.     I  cannot,  therefore,  even  state  the  present  solu- 
tion, witfaoat  famishing  evidence'of  this  kmd,  of  greater  or 
less  degree  of  Btrengili 


CHAPTER    II. 


METHOD     or    PBOOEDUBE. 


Therb  are  two  modes  in  whicli  we  may  suppose  that  a 
problem  of  this  kind  can  be  solved.  One  by  a  direct  and 
specific  divine  revelation  in  language;  the  other  by  a 
study  of  the  principles  and  component  parts  of  the  system 
itself.  We  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  latter  mode  in  order 
*%^prove  the  being  of  a  Goif'^i  the  divine  origin  and 
inspiration  of  his  word.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  unsafe 
V««AQode  of  proceeding,  since  it  is  at  the  basis  of  all  our  belief 
in  a  God  and  in  revelation. 

For  the  present,  I  shall  consider  the  problem  now  before 
us  in  the  second  mode,  on  the  assumption  that  we  are 
allowed  by  the  word  of  God  to  solve  it  by  simply  consider- 
ing the  principles  and  component  parts  of  the  system,  and 
are  not  bound  by  any  verbal  statements  of  revelation  to 
adopt  any  particular  theory  on  the  subject. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  would  refer  to  the  true 
theory  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  now  conceded  that  there 
has  been  no  solution  of  this  system  given  in  the  word  of 
God.  The  great  Creator  has  made  it  known  only  by  dis- 
closing to  the  human  mind  the  principles  and  facts  which, 
when  viewed  as  a  system,  involve  its  truth.  By  the  study 
and  comparison  and  arrangement  of  these,  it  was  at  last 
discovered.  Qt)d,  by  making  the  system  as  he  did,  and  by 
placing  the  requisite  principles  and  facts  in  the  possession 
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of  men,  did  Tirtiiilly,  though  not  verbally,  reveal  to  tihem 
tlie  true  laws  of  the  universe.  Newton,  by  studying  and 
oomhining  what  Ood  gave  to  men,  at  last  interpreted  the 
revelation. 

So  I  shall  assume  that,  in  this  case,  Ood  has  given  to  us 
the  principles  and  fiM^,  which,  viewed  in  their  relations,  do 
reveal  to  us  the  true  mode  of  harmonizing  the  great  mov- 
ing powers  of  Christianity.  These  principles  and  fiM^  he 
has  given  to  us,  not  in  any  one  mode,  but  in  various 
modes.  He  has  so  made  the  mind  that  it  gives  us,  by  its 
intuitive  perceptions,  those  great  intellectual  -  and  moral 
principleB  which  are  at  the  basis  of  all  possible  knowledge. 
He  has  so  made  the  body,  and  the  mat^ial  system  around 
us,  that  ihey  are  to  us  a  great  and  inexhaustible  library  of 
fiu^,  principles  and  laws.  He  has  given  us,  by  his  provi- 
dence, as  developed  in  history,  sacred  and  pro&ne,  rich  and 
varied  stores  of  truth.  There  we  see  his  great  moral  sys- 
tem in  operation.  There  we  study  the  various  theories  of 
man  with  reference  to  it,  and  watch  their  results  as  reduced 
to  practice.  But,  above  all,  (xod  has  revealed  to  us  in  his 
word  facts  and  principles  of  the  highest  moment,  and  most 
extended  relations.  He  there  transcends  the  bounds  t>f 
sense  and  of  time.  He  places  before  us  the  inhabitants  of 
other  worlds,  and  their  relations  to  us.  He  discloses  his 
own  plans,  in  their  eternal  relations,  and  our  connection 
with  them.  He  unfolds  to  us  the  great  &ct  that  all  things 
in  this  world  centre  and  terminate  in  the  redemption  of  the 
church.  He  discloses  to  us,  moreover,  the  final  and  glori- 
ous destinies  of  the  church  in  eternity. 

All  the  principles  and  &cts  placed  before  us,  in  these 
various  ways,  in  fact  belong  to  one  and  the  same  great  sys- 
tem, the  centre  of  which  is  that  high  and  holy  One  of 
whom  and  through  whom  and  to  whom  are  all  thingg. 
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Moreover,  in  mjiipreeeiBt  inqptmes,  I  ciidR  aflsame  €hat 
Grod  bad  80  presented  to  ns  this  ByBtem,  taken  as  a  whole, 
tiiat  by  a  careful  stady  of  it  we  may  learn  ihe  great  law 
of  its  harmonious  action ;  and  that  the  Bible  has  said  nothing 
d^gned  to  foreclose  this  mode  of  inquiry,  or  to  confine  us, 
by  express  yerbal  revelation,  to  any  particular  theory  on  Ihe 
subject. 

I  know  that  this  position  has  been  denied,  and  will  be 
disputed.  In  its  proper  place,  therefore,  I  shall  fiiUy  con- 
sider such  denials,  and  ^ideayor  to  exhibit  the  real  relations 
of  the  Bible  to  the  subject  At  present,  however,  I  shall 
assume  as  correct  the  position  concerning  the  Bible  which 
I  have  laid  down,  reserving  the  proof  of  its  truth  to  another 
place. 

On  this  assumption,  then,  I  shall  proceed  to  present 
what  is  certainly  a  possible  Mode  of  removing  all  conflict 
between  the  moving  powers  of  Christianity;  that  is,  between 
those  thorough  views  of  innate  human  depravity,  and  sub- 
jection to  the  powers  of  evil,  which  are  recognized  as  true 
and  scriptural  by  men  of  a  profound  Christian  experience, 
and  the  highest  principles  of  honor  and  right,  which  a  well- 
ordered  mind  intuitively  perceives  to  be  tme,  and  obligatory 
upon  €h)d  as  well  as  upon  men. 


CHAPTER   III. 

8TATB    OV    THB    HUMAK    MIKD,     AND    CON- 
DITIONS   OF    THB    PBOBLBM. 

Bbfobb  engaging  m  an  undertaking  as  serious  as  tJi^ 
proposed,  it  is  important  to  call  to  mind  the  great  fibct  tliak 
sound  logic  and  true  benevolence  are  but  a  part  of  ih^ 
influences  by  which  the  human  mind  is,  or  ever  has  beeOi- 
in  fact,  controlled  in  forming  its  opinions.  Even,  theri^ 
fore,  if  I  should  succeed  in  presenting  a  solution  in  which 
truly  logical  and  benevolent  minds  would  be  united,  it 
would  not  follow,  of  course,  that  all  division  would  cea^e, 
but  only  that  it  would  cease  among  candid  and  reasonable 
good  men.  This  is  not  possible  as  things  now  are,  and 
therefore  to  make  it  possible  is  my  great  aim. 

But  in  a  large  portion  of  the  religious  community  ther6 
are  committals  fix)m  which  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  {i>i* 
them  to  escape.  I  refer  to  the  votaries  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  particular.  That  body  was  early  committed  to  4 
false  theory,  and,  by  reason  of  her  claim  to  infsdlibility,  is 
cut  off  from  alteration  or  refraction.  Moreover,  upon  the 
minds  of  many,  various  illogical  influences  still  exert  great 
power.  These  flow  sometimes  fix)m  the  imagination,  some- 
times from  the  association  of  ideas,  sometimes  from  pecuni- 
ary or  social  interests,  sometimes  from  a  bad  heart  More-  ^ 
over,  the  solution  before  me  will  touch  and  affect  a  widi 
range  of  such  influences  and  interests.    It  is  not,  therefiin| 
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reasonable  to  demand  of  me  that  I  shall  succeed  in  present- 
ing a  solution  which  will,  in  fact,  avert  division  among  all 
men,  of  all  moral  characters,  and  in  all  states  of  mind,  but 
that  I  shall  present  a  solution  adequate  to  avert  division 
among  benevolent  and  reasonable  minds.  Nor  is  it  a  con- 
dition that  I  shall  be  able  at  once  to  suspend  the  power  of 
illogical  influences  proceeding  from  constitutional  peculiari- 
ties, or  pecuniary  or  organic  interests,  even  among  good 
men. 

In  some  good  men  the  imagination  is  so  inordinately  pre- 
dominant that  they  are  so  governed  by  taste  and  poetry  as 
to  be  almost  insensible  to  the  force  of  logic.  Others  are  so 
impelled  by  imaginative  emotions  that  they  have  no  affinity 
for  enlarged,  calm  and  comprehensive  logical  views.  In 
others  the  association  of  ideas  has  imparted  to  everything 
that  has  been,  during  their  education,  linked  in  with  the 
system  of  the  gospel,  such  an  aspect  of  holiness,,  that  even 
errors  are  invested  with  all  the  sacredness  of  the  truths 
with  which  they  have  been  associated.  Not  only  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  all  state  churches,  and  great  denomi- 
national organizations,  exert  an  influence,  upon  the  standing 
and  means  of  support  of  all  their  members,  so  powerful  that 
it  tends  to  arrest  or  overrule  the  free  action  of  the  logical 
power,  by  an  influence  which  is,  in  its  essential  nature, 
rather  intimidating  than  illuminating  or  reasoning.  In 
others,  emotions  of  reverence  and  gratitude  to  great  and  good 
men  of  past  ages,  emotions  in  themselves  very  proper,  are 
so  inordinate  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  admitting  that 
any  of  their  views  can  be  erroneous.  National  prejudices, 
moreover,  and  denominational  commitments,  and  the  general 
state  of  society  in  any  age,  exert  a  great  control  over  the 
action  of  the  logical  power.  It  is  not  a  condition  of  the 
Droblem  before  me  that  I  shall  be  able  at  once  to  suspend 
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die  iafliMDoe  of  sooh  oanaes,  a&d  to  tmifce  all  men  in  cme 
oomiiMni  yiew.  It  only  requires  that  I  give  a  reoonoiliation 
which  is  sound  in  principle,  and  will  finally  be  recognized 
«  such  by  aU  rational,  impartial,  «.d  unbiased  miBda. 

Much  Jess  do  the  conditions  of  the  problem  require,  as  I 
bave  before  said,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  suspend  the  blind- 
ing power  of  a  sinful  ayersion  to  the  truth,  or  to  neutral- 
iie  the  influence  of  a  moral  repulsion  from  the  divine 
character  which  no  reasonable  view  of  things  can  harmon- 
iie  with  God.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  hating  the  truth 
by  reason  of  sin.  Of  this  our  Saviour  spoke  when  he  said 
that  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deedi 
are  evil.  Pride  and  selfishness  cannot  be  practically  and 
heartily  harmonized  with  the  true  principles  of  honor  and 
right,  fi>r  they  are  not  themselves  honorable  and  righteous. 
But  those  who  are  truly  humble,  benevolent  and  penitent, 
are  disposed  to  see  the  truth.  They  are  not  indisposed  to 
justify  God,  and  to  condemn  themselves  as  sinners.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  moral  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  clear  per- 
ception of  truth  in  the  minds  of  such.  What  they  shrink 
from  is  not  just  humiliation  and  self-condemnation,  nor 
sny  just  views  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  but  allega- 
tions which,  in  their  most  candid  and  humble  hours,  seem 
at  war  with  the  honor  and  rectitude  of  God.  From  these 
they  recoil,  from  the  very  fact  that  thfy  love  him  with 
supreme  affection,  and  cannot  endure  to  see  his  glory 
obscured.  Our  problem,  then,  has  respect  to  such  minds 
as  these,  and  not  to  such  as  are  in  spirit  still  opposed  to 
God.  It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  satisfy  the.feelings  of  worldly, 
proud,  conceited,  selfish  minds,  continuing  such,  or  to  har- 
monize them  with  statements  of  their  own  deep  depravity 
and  guilt,  and  of  the  right  of  God  to  deal  with  them  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  a  wise  and  benevolent 
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sovereigniy.  Sii^Bi  feelia^  aare  escmitaallj  mureMOiiable. 
aiKi  lead  to  a  dislike  of  the  trath  itself,  however  stated ;  ano 
the  difficulty  caused  by  them  cannot  be  remedied  till  the  v 
are  removed. 

But  those  difficulties  which  are  felt  by  truly  sanctified, 
humble  and  readcMmble  minds,  and  the  more  in  proportion 
as  they  become  holy,  humble  and  reascmable,  are  entirely 
of  another  kind ;  and  it  is  of  the  removal  of  these  that  we 
now  propose  to  fiqpeak. 

The  problem,  therefore,  has  reference  to  benevolent,  can- 
did, humble,  logical,  well-balanced  minds,  who,  though 
keenly  sensitive  to  all  proper  appeals  to  their  feelings,  are 
yet  not  governed  by  the  association  of  ideas,  nor  by  the 
imagination,  nor  by  mere  emotion,  but  desire  to  maintain  a 
proper  consistency  and  harmony  between  their  intellectual 
and  moral  views  and  their  emotions,  and  who  cannot  rest 
in  systems  made  up  of  incongruous  and  self-contradictory 
positions. 
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THV     B88BKTIALS     OF    HABMONT. 

I  HAYB  stated  the  diaracter  of  the  minds  among  idiom 
[  r^ard  it  as  possible  to  produce  harmony.  Let  as 
prooeed  to  consider  the  essential  elements  of  harmony 
among  such  minds.  First  of  all,  then,  I  remark,  that,  in 
order  to  secure  this  result,  it  is  obviously  indispensable  to 
retain  all  the  &cts  which  really  belong  to  the  system  as  a 
great  whole.  This  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  partial  and 
one-sided  views.  The  universal  system  may  be  compared 
to  a  machine  composed  of  many  wheels,  which  may  be  put 
together  in  various  ways,  by  omitting  one  or  more  of  the 
wheels ;  but  yet,  there  is  always  evidence  that  the  true  way 
has  not  been  discovered,  so  long  as  all  the  wheels  are  not 
included,  each  in  a  place  that  makes  it  contribute  to  the 
common  result  to  be  produced  by  their  joint  action.'  Or, 
to  resort  for  an  illustration  to  a  common  game  among  chil- 
dren, the  parts  of  the  system  »re  like  the  letters  which 
compose  a  word,  and  are  given  out  in  confusion,  to*  be 
united  by  the  discovery  of  the  word  to  which  they  belong 
Other  words  may  be  spelled  by  a  part  of  them,  but  if  any 
are  omitted  it  is  a  proof  that  the  true  word  has  not  been 
discovered. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  of  the  real  and  great  £stcts   of 
God's  system  are  omitted,  no  matter  if  the  rest  are  so  , 
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united  as  to  make  a  Bystem  of  some  sort,  it  is  plainlj  not 
the  true  system,  nor  can  it  harmonize  such  minds  as  thost? 
to  whom  my  reasoning  is  directed.  They  will  desire  to 
take  not  one-sided,  but  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views, 
and  to  include  all  the  known  or  discoverable  facts  of  God's 
system.  To  illustrate  by  an  example:  there  are  those 
who  reject  the  Bibie,  in  reality,  on  account  of  its  deep 
views  of  human  depi-avity,  or  of  future  punishment,  or  ol 
Satanic  agency.  Others,  retaining  it  in  name,  on  various 
grounds  drop  many  of  its  doctrines.  To  a  truly  benevo- 
lent, logical  and  well-balanced  mind,  such  a  course  can  give 
no  relief.  It  is  merely  rejecting  a  large  portion  of  the 
most  important  und  best  authenticated  facts  of  the  system ; 
and  it  results  of  necessity  in  limited,  defective  and  one- 
sided views. 

The  system,  therefore,  which  satisfies  a  truly  logical  and 
well-balanced  mind,  will  retain  all  the  &ycta  of  the  Bible, 
of  history,  of  science,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  and  body,  as  being,  in  fact,  harmonious  parts  of  the 
true  system  of  which  it  is  in  pursuit. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  produce  harmony,  the  system  must 
be  such  as  to  give  full  and  free  play  to  all  the  convictions 
and  emotions  which  it  is  the  design  of  Christianity  to  call 
into  existence.  In  particular,  it  must  allow  the  process  of 
conviction  of  sin,  humiliation  and  confession,  to  advance 
with  such  power,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  thoroughly  to 
probe  and  radically  to  heal  the  moral  diseases  of  the  mind. 
The  theory  of  sin  and  the  facts  concerning  human  deprav- 
ity must  be  so  stated  as  to  aid,  and  not  to  impede,  the  full 
development  of  the  deepest  forms  of  Christian  experience. 
For  the  work  of  sanctification  is  the  chief  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and,  till  its  full  demands  are  met,  the  most  power- 
ful portion  of  Christian  minds  will  never  rest.     In  all  ages 
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the  .channd  of  power  has  been  that  of  deep  oonviction  of 
lan,  penitence  and  self-abasement  before  God.  Any  views 
which  perman^tly  obstmct  this  channel  will  caase-«  rise 
in  tne  streams  of  Christian  emotion,  till  they  are  swept 
away.  The  fundamental  fiaicts  as  to  the  &llen  and  rained 
state  of  man  mnst  be,  therefore,  retained  with  the  utmost 
fulness. 

Nor  must  the  full  power  of  the  invisible  spiritualldnemies 
of  the  human  race  to  flatter  and  deceive  be  hidden,  so  as 
to  allow  of  delusive  views  of  human  power  and  self-orig- 
inated progress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  of  a  super- 
natural divine  agency  must  be  recognized  as  essential,  in 
order  thoroughly  to  purify  the  soul,  and  to  restore  it  to  its 
normal  relation  to  Grod. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  There  is  a  correlation 
between  the  mind  and  God,  which  is  the  basis,  so  far  as 
the  mind  is  holy,  of  a  sympathetic  communion,  designed 
and  adapted  to  fill  all  the  capacities  and  develop  and  perfect 
all  the  powers. 

This  is  not  merely  natural,  like  the  vision  of  the 
sun ;  but  it  is  suspended  on  a  manifesting  power  in  GK)d, — 
such  that  he  can  reveal  or  hide  himself,  as  he  wiU. 

This  sympathetic  communion  cannot  be  perfect  until  the 
soul  is  entirely  cleansed  from  sin ;  for  holiness  in  man  is 
essential  to  a  true  conception  of  holiness  in  God,  as  well  as 
to  sympathy  with  it.  Every  one  that  loveth  knoweth 
God,  and  he  who  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God ;  for  God  is 
love.  Nor  can  perfect,  love  in  God  be  comprehended, 
except  by  that  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear. 

Hence,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  seasons  of  deep  con- 
viction of  sin,  mourning  and  self-loathing,  precede  seasons 
of  eminent  and  joyful  communion  with  Grod.  It  is  this 
process  of  moral  cleansing  which  fits  the  soul  for  commu- 
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nion  with  God.  It  also  renders  pecoliar  nmiiifiBBtsliaiifl  of 
diyine  &yor  safe  to  the  Christian,  since  it  increases  the 
depth  of  his  humility  before  God,  and  his  conviction  that 
he  owes  all  that  he  has  of  moral  excellence  to  the  grace  of 
God. 

Edwards  says  of  himself:  "  Often,  since  I  lived  in  this 
town,  I  have  had  very  affecting  views  of  my  own  sinfnlness 
and  vileness ;  very  frequently  to  such  a  degree  as  to  hold 
me  in  a  kind  of  loud  weeping,  sometimes  for  a  considerable 
time  together;  so  that  I  have  often  been  forced  to  shut 
myself  up.  I  have  had  a  vastly  greater  sense  of  my  own 
wickedness,  and  the  badness  of  my  heart,  than  ever  I  had 
before  my  conversion.  It  has  often  appeared  to  me  that, 
if  (rod  should  mark  iniquity  against  me,  I  should  appear 
the  very  worst  of  all  mankind ;  of  all  that  have  been  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time ;  and  that  I  should 
have  by  fiur  the  lowest  place  in  hell." 

To  this  the  editor  subjoins  in  a  note  the  following 
judicious  remarks : 

'^  Our  author  does  not  say  that  he  had  more  wickedness 
and  badness  of  heart  since  his  conversion  than  he  had 
before ;  but  that  he  had  a  greater  sense  thereof  Thus  a 
blind  man  may  have  his  garden  fuU  of  noxious  weeds,  and 
yet  not  see  or  be  sensible  of  them.  But  should  the  garden 
be  in  great  part  cleared  of  these,  and  ftimished  with  many 
beautiful  and  salutary  plants ;  and,  supposing  the  owner 
now  to  have  the  power  of  discriminating  objects  of  sight : 
in  this^case,  he  would  have  less,  but  would  see  and  have  a 
sense  of  more.  And  thus  it  was  that  St.  Paul,  though 
greatly  freed  fix)m  sin,  yet  saw  and  felt  himself  as  *  the 
chief  of  sinners.'  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  better 
the  organ  and  clearer  the  light  may  be,  the  stronger  will  be 
the  sense  excited  by  sin  or  holiness." 
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'  Thk  is  bat  a  Dttonl  ramb  of  die  illiumnatiiig  power  of 
tibe  dirine  Spirit,  whilst  engnged  in  the  wcnrk  of  tlK>nmghl7 
purpng  the  aonl  from  the  poDutions  of  sin. 

it  is  an  ezperienoe  like  that  of  an  eminent  ancient 
aainti  who  ezelaimed,  '^  I  have  heard  pf  thee  by  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear,  hat  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee ;  wherefore,  I 
abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dost  and  ashes !" 

The  nataral  result  of  sndi  seasons  of  moaming  for  sin 
ia  di?ine  omiffHrt  and  conmianicm  in  a  stBl  higher  degree ; 
and  such  was,  in  feet,  his  experienee. 

He  says,  in  desoribing  odier  parts  of  his  religions  life, 
'*!  have  sometimes  had  a  sense  of  the  excellent  fulness  of 
CSirist,  and  his  meetnees  and  suitableness  as  a  SaTiour ; 
whereby  he  has  appeared  to  me  fiir  above  all,  the  chief 
of  ten  thousands.  His  blood  and  atonement  have  appeared 
sweet,  and  his  righteousness  sweet;  which  was  always 
accompanied  with  ardency  of  spirit,  and  inward  stragglings 
and  breathings,  and  groaningjs  that  cannot  be  uttered,  to  be 
emptied  of  myself,  and  swallowed  up  in  Christ. 

''  Once,  as  I  rode  out  into  the  woods  for  my  health,  in 
1737,  having  alighted  from  my  horse  in  a  retired  place,  as 
my  manner  commonly  has  been,  to  walk  for  divine  contem- 
plation and  prayer,  I  had  a  view,  that  for  me  was  extraor* 
dinary,  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  QoA,  as  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  his  wonderful,  great,  full,  pure 
and  sweet  grace  and  love,  and  meek  and  gentle  condescen- 
sion. This  grace,  that  appeared  so  calm  and  sweet,  appeared 
also  great  above  the  heavens.  The  person  of  Christ  appeared 
ineffiibly  excellent,  with  an  excellency  great  enough  to 
swallow  up  all  thought  aud  conception, —  which  continued, 
98  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  an  hour ;  which  kept  me  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  weepinf 
aloud.    I  felt  an  ardency  of  soul  to  be,  what  I  know  nd 
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otherwise  how  to  express,  emptied  and  annihilated ;  tc  lie 
in  the  dust,  and  to  be  full  of  Christ  alone ;  to  love  him 
with  a  holy  and  ptire  love ;  to  trust  in  him ;  to  live  upon 
him ;  to  serve  and  follow  him ;  and  to  be  perfectly  sancti- 
fied and  made  pure,  with  a  divine  and  heavenly  purity.  I 
have  several  odier  times  had  views  very  much  of  the  same 
nature,  and  which  have  had  the  same  effects." 

Such  is  the  process  by  which  the  soul  is  conducted 
towards  perfSsct  holiness,  and  which  it  is  essential  that  noth- 
ing be  allowed  to  interrupt. 

But  it  is  no  less  important  that  nothing  shall  be  mingled 
with  such  views  as  shall  misrepresent  God,  and  mdce  the 
system,  logically  viewed  as  a  whole,  a  source  of  torture 
to  the  sanctified  and  fully  developed  mind,  exquisite  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  sanctification.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  God,  when  truly  seen ;  but  false 
theories  have  oflen  introduced  such  elements. 

The  decisive  point  of  trial  of  every  system,  therefore,  is, 
can  it  give  a  view  of  depravity  such  as  to  include  all  sin, 
and  so  deep  and  powerful  as  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
human  malady,  and  purge  it  fully  out,  and  give  a  con- 
sciousness of  life  and  health,  and  of  restoration  to  its  true 
and  normal  state ;  and,  moreover,  reveal  to  man  the  true 
systein  of  this  world,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  disclose 
to  it  a  God  such  in  attributes  and  acts  that,  in  its  most 
holy  state,  it  can  perfectly  love  him,  without  doing  violence 
to  any  of  its  regenerated  powers  and  honorable  emotions  ? 

Human  depravity  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and,  in  order  to  heal  it,  we  must  take  it  as  it  is,  in 
all  its  extent  and  magnitude.  And  any  system  that  cannot 
go  to  the  bottom  of  a  regenerated  consciousness,  cannot 
radically  heal  the  soul ;  and,  till  the  mind  is  thus  healed,  it 
IS  in  vain  to  present  to  it  a  theoretically  perfect  view  of 
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Qodf  fixr  it  must  first  be  ladicaDy  sanetified  before  it  can 
experimentally  know  and  oommnne  with  such  a  Qoi, 

On  the  other  hand,  however  deep  a  system  is  in  its 
theory  of  human  depravity,  if^  in  &ct,  it  misrepresents  the 
fedings  or  the  acts  of  God,  it  most  fill  a  truly  regenerated 
and  fiilly  developed  mind  with  deep  distress,  because  it 
cannot  fiilly  love  God  without  doing  violence  to  its  regen- 
erated nature.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  fiuooiliar  scrip- 
tural analog.  The  church  is  united  to  God  in  such  rela- 
tkms  that  she  is  called  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  truly  benevolent  king,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  a  young  woman  of  low  rank  but  of  distinguished 
natural  talent,  and  yet  proud,  ambitious,  selfish  and  cruel, 
had  undertaken  to  correct  her  defects  and  educate  her  to 
become  his  wife,  and  had  so  &r  revolutionized  her  charac- 
ter as  to  make  her  humble,  uxiaspiring,  fiill  of  disinterested 
love,  forgiving,  compassionate  and  sensitively  honorable, 
and  then  had  espoused  her  to  himself, —  could  anything  fill 
her  with  deeper  anguish  than  to  have  facts  stated  concern- 
ing him,  on  evidence  apparently  conclusive,  which,  if  true, 
would  prove  that  in  his  general  administration  he  was  cold- 
hearted,  selfish,  cruel,  and  devoid  of  all  sympathy  in  the 
Bufferings  of  his  subjects? 

Would  not  the  very  fitct  of  her  own  moral  renovation  — 
her  love,  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  sensitive  honor  —  fit 
her  for  keener  suffering  than  she  could  have  endured  in 
her  original  ambitious  and  unfeeling  state?  Would  any 
personal  favors  from  him  satisfy-her?  Would  she  not  say, 
*'  How  can  I  love  one  so  unlike  the  character  which  he  has 
taken  so  much  pains  to  form  in  me?  0,  why,  why  has  he 
trained  me  to  hate  himself?" 

Yet  the  fitct  that  he  had  so  trained  her  would  lead  her  tc 
feel  that  there  must  be  some  error  about  the  all^^  fiMM 
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^^  His  true  character,"  she  would  say,  '^  must  accord  with 
that  which  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  form  in  me." 

And  so,  if  acts  and  states  of  mind  are  ascribed  to  God 
which,  in  &ct,  logically  imply  that  He  has.  acted  wrong- 
fully towards  his  creatures,  or  that  he  is  cold-hearted,  cruel 
and  unfeeling,  it  fills  the  regenerated  mind  with  unutterable 
distress.  And  yet,  statements  have,  in  fisbct,  too  often  been 
made,  which  legitimately  imply  this. 

Qod  can,  indeed,  even  tinder  such  a  syst^n,  so  reyeal 
himself,  by  spcicial  grace,  that  his  real  character  shall  be 
truly  seen  and  felt 'in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  independent 
of  opposing  theories,  and  to  suspend  their  power.  Or,  the 
mind  may  for  a  time  defend  itself  by  &lse  logical  pro- 
cesses, or  by  statements  addressed  rather  to  the  imagination 
than  to  the  reason. 

Thus,  the  logical  tendencies  of  the  system  may  for  a 
time  be  suspended,  as  seeds  often  lie  long  in  the  soil  with- 
out vegetating. 

But,  as  education  and  general  culture  and  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  honor  advance,  the  real  nature  of  the  theory  will 
be  disclosed,  and  the  mind  cannot  but  see  and  feel  the  logi- 
cal tendencies  of  the  facts  alleged ;  and,  as  soon  as  this 
comes  to  pass,  it  is  in  anguish ;  for  the  system  is  tiien  seen 
to  be  such  that  it  cannot  find  a  God  whom  its  regenerated 
powers  can  truly,  honorably  and  fully  love ;  nay,  the  only 
Qod  which  it  can  logically  find  it  feels  bound  to  hate. 

How,  then,  can  a  harmony  and  reconciliation  be  effucted 
between  the  facts  which  are  essential  in  order  to  reveal  the 
true  character  and  condition  of  man,  and  effect  his  thorough 
tnoral  renovation,  and  such  a  character  of  God  as  a  regen- 
erated mind  can  reasonably  honor  and  love? 
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CHAPTER  y. 

SHB    MIBAOJVBTIfBVI. 

Is  order  to  answer  the  question  before  us,  the  natnrd 
coarse  is  carefoUy  to-  examine  tihe  system  as  it  now  is,  and 
thus  to  asoertain,  if  possible,  what  is  the  oaose  of  the  mis- 
adJQStm^it.  It  is  not,  of  necessity,  anything  obvious  and 
prominent.  Powerful  systems  are  often  easily  and  &tally 
misadjusted  by  a  small  cause.  The  movement  of  a  part  of 
the  iron  track  of  a  railroad  only  a  few  inches  from  its  true 
position  is  enou^  to  put  the  whole  system  out  of  order, 
and  to  produce  terrific  scenes  of  confusion,  ruin,  suffering 
and  death.  A  &na3l  motion,  easily  and  quickly  performed, 
can  ruinously  misadjust  the  wheels  of  a  steamboat. 

So,  in  the  irreat  system  of  the  universe,  a  sinde  false 
.^^<m,  pW>le  hi  i1»  aspects,  mi  >nade  mihont  due 
examination  and  consideration  of  its  necessary  and  inevi- 
table  efiFecte,  may,  by  felaely  adjusting  its  moving  powers, 
throw  the  whole  system  into  confusion,  and  plunge  mil- 
lions into  endless  ruin.  Such  a  plausible  but  unfounded 
assumption  I  now  proceed  to  state. 

That,  then,  which  I  regard  as  having  produced  the  great 
and  fatal  misadjustment  of  the  system  of  Christianity,  the 
effects  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  exhibit,  is  the  simple 
and  plausible  assumption  that  men  as  thet  comb  into 

THIS   WORLD  ABE  NBW-OBEATSD  BEINGS.      That   they  Sli 
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NEW-BORN  beings,  is  plun  enongh;  that  ihej  Bre,  ^ber- 
fore,  NBW-CBBATED  boings,  is  certainly  a  mere  aflsumption. 
True,  it  is  a  plausible  assumption ;  and  so  was  the  old 
theory  that  the  son  revolved  around  the  earth.  Was  it 
not  obvious,  it  was  said,  to  the  eyes  of  all,  that  such  was 
the  fibct?  Moreover,  was  there  not,  apparently,  clear 
scf  iptural  evidence  of  it  ?  Did  not  the  Bible  speak  of  the 
sun  as  rising  and  setting  ?  Did  not  Jo^ua  cause  it  to 
stand  still  ?  Such  was  the  reaaoning'of  good  men,  even  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Turretin.  On  this  point  Dr.  Hitchcock 
says: 

''  Until  the  time  of  Copernicus,  no  opinion  respecting 
natural  phenomena  was  thought  more  firmly  established, 
than  that  the  earth  is  fixed  immovably  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies  move  diumally 
around  it.  To  sustain  this  view,  the  most  decided  language 
of  scripture  could  be  quoted.  God  is  there  said  to  have 
established  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  so  theU  they  could 
not  be  removed  forever  ;  and  the  sacred  writers  expressly 
declare  that  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies  arise  and 
set,  and  nowhere  allude  to  any  proper  motion  in  the  earth. 
And  those  statements  corresponded  exactly  to  the  testimony 
of  the  senses.  Men  felt  the  earth  to  be  immovably  firm 
under  their  feet ;  and  when  they  looked  up,  they  saw  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  motion.  What  bold  impiety,  therefore, 
did  it  seem,  even  to  men  of  liberal  and  enlightened  minds, 
for  any  one  to  rise  up  and  assert  that  all  this  testimony  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  senses  was  to  be  set  aside  !  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  with  what  strong  jealousy  the  friends  of  the 
Bible  would  look  upon  the  new  science  which  was  thus 
arraying  itself  in  bold  defiance  of  inspiration,  and  how  its 
votaries  would  be  branded  as  infidels  in  disguise.  We  need 
not  resort  to  Catholic  intolerance  to  explain  how  it  waa 
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thftt  the  new  doctrme  ci  the  earth's  motkm  shoald  be  de- 
noanoed  as  the  most  &tal  heresy ;  as  alike  ecmtraiy  to  scrip- 
ture and  sound  philosophy ;  and  that  even  the  Tenerabk 
Gklileo  should  be  forced  to  recant  it  upon  his  knees.  What 
though  the  astronomer  stood  ready,  with  his  diagrams  and 
formulas,  to  demonstrate  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  who  would 
calmly  and  impartially  examine  the  claims  of  a  scientific 
discovery,  which,  by  its  very  announcement,  threw  dis- 
credit upon  the  Bible  and  the  senses,  and  contradicted  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  wise  and  good, — of  all  mankind, 
indeed, — through  all  past  centuries?  Bather  would  the 
distinguished  theologians  of  the  day  set  their  ingenuity  at 
w(ff k  to  firame  an  argument  in  opposition  to  the  dangerous 
neology,  that  should  &31  upon  it  like  an  avalanche,  and 
grind  it  to  powder.  And,  to  show  you  how  firm  and  irre- 
sistible such  an  argument  would  seem,  we  need  no  longer 
tax  the  imagination ;  for  Francis  Turretin,  a  distinguished 
Ptotestant  professor  of  theology,  whose  writings  have,  even 
to  the  present  day,  sustained  no  mean  reputation,  has  left 
us  an  argument  on  the  subject,  compacted  and  arranged 
according  to  the  nicest  rules  of  logic,  and  which  he  sup- 
posed would  stand  unrefuted  as  long  as  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  should  be  regarded  among  men." 

But,  after  all  these  plausible  appearances  in  external 
phenomena  and  in  the  Scriptures,  Uie  theory  in  question 
was  a  mere  assumption,  and  its  influence,  so  long  as  it  was 
retained,  was  to  throw  the  whole  system  of  the  material 
nniverse  into  confusion.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
reasonings  and  prejudices  of  good  men,  and  the  anathemas  of 
the  Bomish  church,  it  has  long  since  been  rejected,  and  con- 
signed to  the  locality  in  the  moon  where  the  great  Italian 
bard  located  the  forged  decretals,  upon  which,  in  their  daji 
was  erected  the  portentous  structure  of  Bomish  deq[K>lHiii 
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Sach,  too,  may  soon  be  tlie  destiny  of  the  pfanisible  bat 
unproved  aasumption  tha4;  men,  as  ikey  enter  this  wtnrld, 
are  new-<)reated  beings. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  injurious  influence  of 
this  aasumptiim  ?  How  does  it  misadjust  and  disorganizo 
the  system  of  the  moral  universe  ?  To  this  I  reply ;  by  an 
absolute  neoeesity  it  gives  an  immediate  and  definite  diieo^ 
tion  to  the  powerful  principles  of  honor  and  of  right,  such 
that  they  energetically  war  against  and  tend  to  destroy  any 
radical  doctrine  of  original  and  inherent  d^ravity.  That 
ihere  are  powerfiil  principles  of  honor  and  of  right,  witli 
respect  to  new-crei^;ed  beings,  we  have  shown.  We  havd 
also  shown  that  the  reality  and  validity  of  these  principles, 
in  their  highest  form,  has  been  decidedly  and  eaniestly 
maintained  by  the  most  orthodox  portions  of  the  church, 
as  well  as  by  others.  And  what  do  these  principles  de- 
mand ?  As  stated  by  myself,  and  avowed  by  Turretin, 
Watts,  Wesley  and  the  Princeton  divines,  and  confirmed 
by  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  they  demand  that  (rOd 
shall  give  to  all  new-created  beings  original  constitutions, 
healthy  and  well-balanced,  and  tending  decidedly  and  effect^ 
ually  towards  good.  To  make  them  either  neutral  or 
with  constitutions  tending  to  sin,  would  be  utterly  inconsist 
ent  with  the  honor  and  justice  of  God,  and  would  involve 
him  in  the  guilt  and  dishonor  of  sin.  Moreover,  Crod  is 
bound  to  place  new-created  things  in  sucb  circumstances 
that  there  shall  be  an  over-balance  of  influences  and  tenden- 
cies on  the  side  of  holiness,  and  not  of  sin.  Such  are  the 
conceded  demands  of  the  principles  of  equity  and  of  honor. 
If  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  the  absolute  truth  and  entire 
accuracy  of  these  statements,  let  my  readers  refiresh  their 
memories  by  reading  once  more  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapterr 
of  the  first  book  of  this  work. 
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J£^  then,  in  tiew  of  such  principles,  we  aasome  that  men 
are  new-created  heings,  what  are  the  inevitable  consequences? 
It  follows,  by  a  logical  necessity,  if  God  is  honorably  and 
just, — which  all  assume, — that  they  have  uncorrupt  moral. 
Qonatitations,  and  jHredominant  propensities  to  holiness,  and 
aie  in  circumstances  tending  to  develop  and  perfect  these- 
tdfedenciee.  If  iiot  so,  what  beccmies  of  the  honor  and  jus- 
tice of  God?  But  if  so,  then  what  fragment  is  there  left 
af  any  radical  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  or  of  corrupt 
human  or  Satanic  influence  ? 

But  such  wholesale  infisrences  as  these,  though  perfiMtfy^ 
logical  and  irresistible  so  long  as  the  premises  are  retained,- 
make  war  as  directly  upon  fiicts,  common  experience  and 
liistory,  as  upon  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  depravity  in 
the  word  of  God. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Only  two  resources  remain. 
One  is,  to  justify  the  Creator  by  devising  some  mode  in 
which  new-created  beings,  long  before  they  are  created,  or 
have  known  or  done  anything,  can  forfeit  all  their  rights. 
and  come  under  his  just  displeasure ;  the  other,  to  release 
God  from  the  elevated  claims  of  the  principles  of  equity  and 
honor,  as  above  stated,  by  the  plea  that  such  is  free  agency 
that  they  involve  an  impossibility, — that  is,  by  so  degrading 
the  nature  of  free  agency  as  to  bring  it  down  so  very  low 
that  it  will  reach  the  deep  moral  depression  of  the  atrocioua 
developments  of  men,  and  of  evil  spirits  through  men,  in  this 
world,  and  accept  them  as  the  natural  and  necessary  devel- 
opments of  free  agency. 

But,  by  resorting  to  either  of  these  alternatives,  the  con- 
flict is  not  removed,  but  rather  augmented.  The  doctrine 
of  a  forfeiture  of  rights  by  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
can  never  escape  the  charge  of  involving,  not  merely  inju»* 
tioe,  but  fi^hood  also.    Aceordiog  to  it,  it  will  ever  ba* 
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said,  Qod  first  fidselj  accuses  new-created  beingii,  and  tbenj 
on  the  basis  of  this  &lBe  accusation,  inflicts  a  penalty  of. 
infinite  and  inconceivable  seyerity, —  a  penalty  which  is  of 
all  evils  the  essence  and  the  sum. 

One  would  think  that  the  worst  enemy  of  Christianity 
could  not  desire  to  place  it  on  a  worse  basis,  or  in  a  more 
indefensible  position,  than  this.  The  redemption  of  the 
church  is  the  chief  work  of  God.  In  it  he  aims  to  reveal 
in  its  highest  degree  the  glory  of  his  grace.  And  yet,  as 
(jod  has  made  the  mind,  it  cannot  but  regard  it  as  based  on 
an  act  of  God  dishonorable  and  unjust  in  the  highest  con- 
ceivable degree.  Is  this  a  proper  basis  of  a  system  of  free, 
pure,  wonderful,  sovereign  grace  7 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  that  &ee  agency  is  of 
necessity  so  imperfect  as  to  involve  such  atrocious  develop- 
ments as  those  which  make  up  the  history  of  this  world,  is 
at  war  with  well-knovm  facts.  It  was  not  such  in  the 
innumerable  hosts  of  holy  angels,  who  have  never  deviated 
fix>m  the  reverent  worship  and  service  of  God,  but  are  still 
glorious  -  in  holiness  and  flaming  fires  of  love,  and  intent 
with  all  their  powers  to  do  his  will.  And  who  has  any 
shadow  of  right  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  whole 
created  universe  are  not  such,  to  this  day  ?  It  was  not  so 
in  the  case  of  our  great  exemplar, —  the  man  Jesus  Christ ; 
for,  though  he  was  in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are,  yet 
was  he  without  sin.  Amid  trials  of  every  form,  and  of 
intense  severity,  he  remained  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
separate  fix)m  sinners. 

But,  if  the  necessary  nature  of  free  agency  does  not 
involve  such  results  of  sin  and  misery  as  fill  this  world, 
and  there  has  been  no  forfeiture  of  original  rights,  then 
God  cannot  be  justified  in  bringing  such  results  to  pass, 
merely  as  a  sovereign,  either  by  his  own  direct  efficiency,  or 
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by  a  serijes  of  nalaral  causes,  acting  througli  the  body  or 
the  soul,  or  both ;  and  this  is  conceded^  or  rather  strongly 
asserted,  by  all  the  leading  Old  School  authorities.  So  that, 
on  this  ground,  the  actual  facts  of  this  world,  and  of  revela- 
tion, are  such  that  they  logically  lead  us  to  the  result  that 
the  present  system  is  indefensible,  and  that  God  does  not 
deserve  the  honor,  reverence  and  worship,  of  his  creatures. 
Nor  is  it  any  relief  to  resort,  with  Foster,  to  the  idea  of 
universal  salvation ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  doc- 
trine is  at  war  with  scripture,  and  the  natural  tendency  of 
thing?,  it  is  no  defence  of  Grod  against  the  charge  of  wrong- 
mg  men  in  their  original  constitution  and  circumstances,  to 
say  that  he  does  not  add  to  it  a  still  greater,  even  an  infi- 
nite wrong. 

It  is  perfectly  plain,  then,  that  the  simple  and  plausible 
assumption  that  men,  as  they  come  into  this  world,  are  new- 
created  beings,  does  so  direct  the  action  of  the  great,  the 
omnipotent  principles  of  honor  and  right,  that  they  do  act 
with  constant  and  fearful  energy  against  the  other  great 
moving  power  of  Christianity.  This  is  the  simple  and 
unnoticed  motion  by  which  the  great  wheels  of  the  ship  of 
Christianity  are  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  directioas. 
That  they  do  so  revolve,  I  have  shown  by  an  appeal  to 
fiicts.  By  the  statements  just  made  I  have  shown  how 
that  effect  is  produced ;  nor,  so  long  as  the  assumption  in 
question  is  made,  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  result. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  whole  conflict  which  we  have 
been  considering  arises  from  the  assumption  that  men,  as 
they  come  into  this  world,  are  new-created  beings.  The 
principles  of  honor  and  of  right,  as  we  have  stated  them, 
relate  solely  to  new-created  beings,  who  have  had  no  proba- 
tion, but  who  are  to  have  one,  in  which  they  are  to  decide 
by  their  own  action  their  destinies  for  eternity.     In  all 
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ages,  the  binding  force  of  these  laws  has  been  felt  to  rest  on 
this  consideration.  ,  If  any  person  has  been  created  with  a 
moral  constitution  tending  to  good,  and  well  circumstanced, 
and  honorably,  and  affectionately  dealt  with  by  God,  and 
then  has  made  an  ungrateful  return,  by  disobedience  and 
revolt,  then  all  concede  that  he  has  forfeited  his  original 
rights.  K  such  a  person  is  punished,  or  dealt  with  on 
principles  of  sovereignty,  all  feel  that  it  is  right 

Now,  as  it  regmnds  men,  it  is  always  merely  assumed,  on 
all  sides,  that  they  are,  as  they  enter  this  world,  new-created 
bemgs.  This  is  certainly,  in  a  case  of  so  much  moment, 
a  remarkable  fact.  It  cannot  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  self-evident  truth ;  for  it  is  not  Never  has  it 
been  regarded  as  such  in  the  world  at  large.  Indeed,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  human  race,  if  not  the  majority,  have 
always  believed  in  some  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existcnce  of  man. 

Nor  is  it  because  this  assumed  truth  has  no  powerfnl 
logical  relations ;  for,  in  &ct,  it  is,  as  I  have  proved,  involved 
in  all  the  reasoning  of  the  opposing  parties  in  the  great  con- 
flict which  I  have  described :  nor  have  the  advocates  of 
equity  and  honor  any  power  in  argument  against  the  other 
party  which  does  not  depend  upon  this  assumption. 

Ncr  is  it  because  this  assumed  truth  is  clearly  revealed  f 
for  it  is  not.  Indeed,  it  can  be  conclusively  shown  that  it 
is  not  revealed  even  indirectly,  much  less  directly  and 
obviously. 

Nor  is  it  because  the  evidence  of  the  assumed  truth  has 
ever  been  carefully  considered  and  proved  to  be  sufficient ; 
for  no  such  thing  has  ever  been  done.  In  short,  it  is  the 
most  remarkable  case  of  an  illogical  assumption  of  a  funda- 
mental truth,  during  a  controversy  of  ages,  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge.     The  only  thing  that  has  prevented  its 
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proper  exposure  has  been  tilie  &ct  that  it  has  been  so  gen- 
erally, not  to  say  all  bnt  universally,  assumed  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  This  assumption  is  inyolved  in  the  doc- 
trine that  the  cause  of  human  depravity  is  the  sin  of  Adam, , 
and  that  on  this  account  all  men  are  bom  with  either  in-  . 
herent  depravity,  or  deteriorated  or  deranged  moral  consti- 
tutions. These  things,  of  course,  imply  that  their  deprav 
ity  is  not  the  result  of  their  previous  action  in  a  preceding 
state  of  existence,  but  that  they  come  into  this  world  as 
new-created  minds.  This  is  plain  to  a  demonstration ;  for, 
if  men  caused  their  own  original  depravity  in  a  former  state, 
then  it  was  not  caused  by  the  sin  of  Adam.  But,  if  Adam 
caused  it,  then  they  did  not  cause  it  in  a  former  state,  but 
are  new-created  beings. 

But,  if  they  are  new-created  beings,  then  all  the  demands 
of  honor  and  right  are  in  full  force  towards  them.  Accord- 
ingly, Pelagius  and  hia  compeers  and  successors,  in  view  of 
these  principles,  have  always  denied  that  man  is,  in  &ctj 
bom  with  a  deteriorated  moral  constitution,  and  asserted 
that  he  has  such  a  one  as  the  principles  of  honor  and  right 
demand  for  a  new-created  being.  This  is  the  fundamental 
element  of  Pelagianism.  The  same  principles  lead  to  the 
denial  of  man's  exposure  and  subjection  to  powerful  malig- 
nant spirits.  This,  it  is  alleged,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
demands  of  honor  and  right  towards  new-created  beings. 
The  same  principles  would  also  lead  to  a  denial  of  man's 
exposure  to  cormpt  human  organizations,  if  the  facts  were 
not  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  Those  who  hold  these 
views,  however,  do,  in  fact,  make  every  effort  that  they 
can  to  present  in  lighter  shades  the  dark  colors  of  depraved 
human  society  and  organizations.  The  system  thus  devel- 
opei  is  clearly  logical,  in  view  of  the  premises ;  but  it  wan 
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with  the  facts  of  htstory,  ChristiaQ  conacioiuaiefls  and  the 
Bible. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  assert  innate  depravity,  or 
a  deteriorated  moral  constitation,  in  yiew  of  fact,  scripture 
and  Christian  consciousness,  at  once  come  in  conflict  with 
the  demands  of  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  towards 
new-created  minds. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THB    BBADJUSIMIKI. 

If,  as  I  have  shown,  the  moving  powers  of  the  s jslem 
are  at  onoe  and  of  necessity  misadjusted  by  the  assumptioii 
that  men  enter  this  world  as  new-created  minds,  then,  by 
the  denial  and  rejection  of  this  assumption,  can  the  system 
be  at  once  readjusted. 

If,  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  God  created  all  men 
with  such  constitutions,  and  placed  them  in  such  circum- 
stances,  as  the  laws  of  honor  and  of  right  demanded, — i^ 
then,  they  revolted  and  corrupted  themselves,  and  forfeited 
their  rights,  and  were  introduced  into  this  world  under  a 
dispensation  of  sovereignty,  disclosing  both  justice  and 
mercy, —  then  all  conflict  of  the  moving  powers  of  Chris- 
tianity can  be  at  once  and  entirely  removed. 

Each  party  can  retain  the  truth  for  which  they  have  so 
earnestly  contended,  and  yet  not  war  with  that  which  now 
opposes  it.  The  advocates  of  the  deepest  views  of  humaa 
depravity  can  hold  to  their  views,  and  yet  not  war  with  the 
principles  of  honor  and  of  right  The  warmest  advocates 
of  these  principles  can  retain  them  in  fiiU,  and  yet  not 
conflict  with  the  great  firsts  of  human  depravity  and  rum. 
Let  us  first  look  at  the  case  of  the  Old  School  divines. 

It  has  already  become  apparent  that  the  great  result  a# 
which  the  most  orthodox  leaders  have  aimed  has  been  t 
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justify  Qod  in  his  dealings  with  man  by  showing  that 
there  was  a  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  the  human  race  ante- 
rior to  their  birth  into  this  world.  We  have  seen  that,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  come  into  this  world  as  new- 
created  beings,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  such  a  forfeiture. 
But  no  such  difficulty  attends  the  supposition  tliat  the  for- 
feiture in  question  occurred  not  in  this  world,  but  in  a 
previous  state  of  existence,  by  the  voluntary  and  personal 
revolt  of  each  individual  from  Gkxl.  That  is  a  real  for- 
feiture, and  one  that  does  not  implicate  Grod. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  case  of  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  the  principles  of  honor  and  right.  They  very 
properly  contend  that  Grod  cannot  give  to  new-created 
beings  a  corrupt  or  sinful  nature.  Yet  they  do  not  deny 
the  general  depravity  of  man, —  so  mysterious,  at  least  in 
its  extent  and  power.  This  view  fully  vindicates  God  from 
the  charge  against  which  they  protest,  and  throws  on  man 
tiie  entire  blame  of  any  deterioration  or  corruption  in  his 
nature  with  which  he  enters  this  world.  It  also  fully 
explains  the  mysterious  depth  and  power  of  depravity;  nor 
does  it,  in  so  doing,  depreciate  or  degrade  the  nature  of 
free  agency  itself  In  like  manner  can  it  be  shown  that 
there  is,  in  reality,  no  important  principle  or  fact,  for  which 
the  various  opposing  parties  contend,  that  cannot  be  secured 
without  conflict,  on  this  assumption.  It  is,  therefore, 
entirely  effectual  to  harmonize  the  system, —  which  is  the 
end  for  which  I  propose  it, — and  is,  on  this  ground  at  least, 
worthy  of  universal  acceptance.  Moreover,  as  there  is  no 
middle  ground  between  the  two  assumptions,  that  men  enter 
this  world  as  new-created  beings,  or  that  they  do  not,  it 
appears  to  be  the  only  assumption  that  can  restore  har- 
mony. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is,  in  many  most  excellent 
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panooB,  s  dispoBition  to  reTolt  from  this  view.  Bat  I  fed 
aasnred  that  it  is  not  80  miidi  firom  thorough  investigatioQ, 
m  on  the  ground  of  an  oneipressed  but  powerful  state  of 
general  feeling,  that  has  been  created  by  the  course  of 
eyents.  in  past  ages.  To  the  producti<m  of  this  state  of 
feeling  I  am  well  aware  that  men  of  eminent  religious 
character  have  largely  contributed. 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  good  men  aided  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  and  of  her  despotic  organixa- 
tion.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Gk)d's  providence,  that 
his  great  enemy  has  been  allowed  to  eflbct  so  much  by 
meaas  of  good  men.  Is  it,  then,  at  all  improbable  that,  by 
his  agency, — even  through  good  men, — a  prejudice  has 
been  created  against  the  truth  on  this  point  also? 

If  there  is,  in  &ct,  a  malignant  spirit,  of  great  and  all- 
pervading  «power,  intent  on  making  a  fixed  and  steady 
opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  God, — and,  if  he 
well  knows  that  there  is  one  truth  of  relations  so  manifold, 
important  and  sublime,  that  on  it  depends,  in  great  meas- 
nre,  the  highest  and  most  triumphant  energy  of  the  system 
of  Christianity, —  then,  beyond  all  doubt,  he  would  exert  his 
utmost  power  in  so  misleading  the  church  of  God  as  to  fort- 
ify them  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  against  its  belief 
and  reception.  He  would  as  early  and  as  far  as  possible 
pervert  and  disgrace  it.  He  would  present  it  in  &lse  and 
odious  combinations,  and  thus  array  against  it  the  fiiU 
power  of  that  most  energetic  faculty  of  the  human  soul, 
the  association  of  ideas.  He  would  fill  the  church  and  the 
ministry  with  a  prejudgment  against  it,  not  founded  on 
argument,  and  yet  so  profound  as  to  make  its  fiUsehood  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  entirely 
to  prevent  any  deep  and  thorough  intellectual  effi>rt  on  ibf 
subject    He  would,  ailer  succeeding  in  this,  paralyie  then 
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with  an  effeminate  timidity  with  reference  even  to  muj 
serious  and  thoroagh  discussion  of  the  subject ;  so  that  e^en 
men  who  are  in  general  the  boldest  advocates  of  free 
inquiry  shall  tremble  and  grow  pale  at  the  thought  that 
any  one  with  whom  they  are  associated  shall  dare  to  ayow 
an  open  and  firm  belief  of  the  proscribed  truth. 

But,  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  trusted,  there  is  such  a  spirit 
employing  from  age  to  age  his  utmost  energies  in  opposing 
the  cause  of  God ;  and  it  is  and  ever  has  been  true,  in 
fiict,  that  this  sublime  and  momentous  principle  of  widely- 
extended  relations,  and  of  immense  power  in  all  its  rela- 
tions,—  a  principle  that  can  restore  perfect  harmony  to  the 
system  of  Christianity, —  has  been  treated,  for  long  and 
gloomy  centuries,  in  just  the  manner  that  I  have  described. 
On  no  subject  that  I  have  ever  examined  have  minds 
which  in  general  were  elevated,  free  and  liberal,,  manifested 
to  such  an  extent  the  power  of  an  irrational  prejudgment, 
or  of  sensitive  and  paralyzing  timidity.  I  will  not  say  that 
this  has  been  universal,  for  I  have  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
But  yet,  as  the  causes  that  have  tended  to  such  a  result 
have  been  of  universal  operation,  they  have  exerted  a  wide- 
spread and  almost  universal  power.  Nor  will  I  positively 
affirm  who  is  the  author  of  this  state  of  things.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  has,  to  my  own  mind,  in  view  of  its 
history,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  workings  of  that 
great  and  sagacious  spirit,  who  in  so  many  other  respects 
has  deceived  and  deluded  the  nations,  in  his  mcst  skilful 
efforts  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
to  fortify  and  extend  his  own  dark  domains. 

For  it  appears  that  an  effectual  harmonizing  principle 
of  the  Christian  system  is  found  in  the  assumption  that  all 
men,  by  a  revolt  from  God  in  a  previous  state  of  existence, 
incurred  a  forfeiture  of  their  original,  rights  as  new-created 


dbkIb,  and   an  bom  isto  tiiip  vorld  xuxiar  that  fiiffeitaw. 
It  aln  ^ipean  that  to  cmlTe  and  defend  tin  idea  of  nwhft 

fin^tare  is  dut  at  which  the  orthodox  leadara  of  dift 
obnnh  have  beea  aiming,  for  ceototy  after  notary. 
'  Indeed,  tbej  hare — and  very  properly  ao  fiu:  ai  diia  point 
is  concerned — made  the  irhi^  system  of  Chriatiaaitf,  aa 
involving  the  redemption  of  the  ehaioh,  the  glovy  at  God 
and  the  eternal  irel&re  of  the  nniverae,  to  rest  npco  a  ia- 
fidture  of  ri^ita  by  all  men  before  birth.  Before  than 
ma  early  placed  the  idea  of  it  irhich  I  have  i«Mnted>; 
an  idea,  simple,  intelli^bleg  ratimal,  perfeotiy  adeqaato  to 
meet  juod  explain  emj  &et  of  the  oaee,  involving  do  vioI»' 
tion  of  a  single  prittoiple  of  honor  or  tight,  and  capable  <tf 
a  development  reflecting  the  highest  glory  on  God. 

And  yet  things  were  so  managed,  fiom  an  early  period, 
that  step  by  step  the  nund  of  the  church  was  mkdiieoted  ca 
this  sabject,  early  committals  were  entered  into,  and  prejo* 
dices  created ;  so  that,  when  the  great  csnflict  came  on  which 
first  tried  to  sound  the  depths  of  this  great  qaeetion,  all 
things  were  prepared  to  involve  the  orthodox  world,  under 
the  lead  of  Angoatine,  in  a  wrong  dedsion,  which  since  that 
time  has  never  been  ^oronghly  reconsidered.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  whenever  the  view  which  I  have  pre- 
sented has  been  brought  forward,  it  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  timidly  or  passionately  rejected,  without  thorough 
and  adequate  investigation.  Meantime,  when  the  difficulties 
of  the  Augustinian  theory  have  been  found  too  great  to  be 
endured,  other  theories  of  forfeiture  have  been  devised, 
which  are  no  better.  I  shall  endeavor  hereafter  clearly  to 
evince  that  evciy  one  of  these  theories  of  forfeiture  invdves 
God,  and  his  whole  administration,  and  his  eternal  kingdom^ 
in  the  deepest  dishonor  that  the  mind  of  man  or  angel  CK 
coneeivOj  by  the  violation  of  the  highest  and  most  mam 
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principles  of  honor  and-  right,  and  lliat  on  the  scale  of 
infinity  and  eternity.  And  yet  their  authors  were  most 
excellent  men,  and  were  aiming  at  most  beneTolent  ends. 
The  same,  however,  was  true  of  most  of  the  early  advocates 
of  some  of  the  worst  principles  of  the  Church  of  Home.  To 
me  both  cases  appear  strangely  like  subtle  delusions  of  the 
great  master-mind  of  fidsehood  and  fraud. 

If  the  &cts  which  I  have  already  adduced  do  not  seem  to 
any  to  justify  this  strong  language,  then  I  would  only  ask 
them  to  suspend  their  final  judgment  until  they  have  heard 
the  whole  statement  of  the  case.  If  they  are  not  convinced 
before  I  close  this  inquiry,  then  let  them  freely,  if  they  see 
fit,  charge  my  language  with  extravagance  and  excess.  For 
my  own  part,  I  feel  that,  strong  as  my  assertions  are,  yet 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  were  never  more  truly 
spoken  than  in  this  case.  Moreover,  I  have  felt  that  no 
less  than  this  was  due  to  a  principle  so  vitally  affecting  the 
glory  of  God,  and  yet  so  long  and  so  extensively  dishonored, 
trodden  under  foot,  and  despised. 


••  *. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THB  8TRTBM  AS  ADJUSTED. 

I  HAVS,  in  tiie  precedmg  chapters,  shown  at  large  that 
the  assumption  that  men  enter  this  world  as  new-created 
beings  at  once  causes  the  principles  of  honor  and  of  right  to 
act  against  anj  doctrine  of  original  and  inherent  deprayily ; 
and  that  any  effort  so  to  degrade  the  capabilities  of  free 
agency  ss  to  account  by  it  for  the  sinful  developments  of 
this  world  is  at  war  with  reason  and  with  &cts.  I  have 
iilso  shown  that  as  soon  as  we  drop  this  assumption,  and 
enter  upon  a  former  sphere  of  existence,  in  which  all  the 
laws  of  honor  and  of  right  were  in  all  respects  fully 
observed  towards  all  new-created  minds,  every  difSicully  is 
at  once  removed.  In  this  sphere  of  existence  every  man 
was  the  unreasonable  and  inexcusable  author  of  his  own 
corruption  and  ruin.  From  this  sphere  all  men  come  into 
this  world  under  a  dispensation  of  wise  and  benevolent 
sovereignty,  established  for  the  more  full  development  of 
the  excellence  of  Grod,  and  the  attainment  of  great  public 
ends  by  the  redemption  of  the  church. 

I  propose  now  to  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  the 
effects  of  this  readjustment  on  the  system  as  a  whole. 

I  have  before  stated  that,  to  insure  harmony,  it  is  essen- 
tial not  only  to  retain  all  the  facts  of  the  system,  but  so  to 
adjust  all  its  parts  as  to  give  full  and  free  play  to  all  the 
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convictions  and  emotions  which  it  is  the  design  of  Chra- 
tianitj  to  call  into  existence.  I  adverted  in  particular  to 
the  process  of  deep  conviction  of  sin,  and  poiification  fix>m 
it,  as  the  great  end  of  the  system ;  and  to  the  necessity  of 
presenting  to  a  mind  thus  purified  a  God  whom  it  could 
consistently  love.  I  also  specified  the  importance  of  a  clear 
view  and  a  feeling  sense  of  the  presence  and  power  of  our 
invisible  spiritual  enemies,  and  of  our  need  of  the  sustain- 
ing,  invigorating  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  To  secure  all  these  results,  the  system,  as  read- 
justed, directly  tends.  We  retain  all  the  fiicts  of  the 
system,  because  we  exhibit  in  full  power  the  great  and 
fundamental  doctrine  which  leads  to  them, —  that  all  men 
are  in  a  fallen  state,  and  have  forfeited  their  original  rights, 
and  are  under  the  just  displeasure  of  God,  and  exposed  to 
his  righteous  judgments.  This,  as  all  must  concede,  has 
ever  been  regarded  by  the  orthodox  as  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  Christian  system,  and  out  of  it  grows  the 
whole  economy  of  redemption.  The  whole  Christian  doc- 
trine concerning  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  atonement,  regeneration,  the  means  of  grace,  the 
church,  and  eternal  retributions,  naturally  grows  out  of  it  in 
undiminished,  yea,  rather  in  augmented  fulness  and  glory. 
All  of  the  teachings  of  God,  through  the  human  mind,  the 
material  system,  providence,  his  word  and  his  spirit,  it 
gratefully  and  confidingly  receives.  It  mutilates  nothing, 
it  rejects  nothing,  in  the  great  and  majestic  temple  of  uni- 
versal truth. 

But,  to  bo  more  particular  : 

1.  We  escape  the  constant  and  powerful  tendency  which 
exists  under  the  old  theory  to  give  a  superficial  view  of  the 
great  facts  of  man's  depravity  and  ruin. 

A  rational  regard  to  the  honor  and  justice  of  God  is  notf 
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onder  this  view,  creating  ooDfitant  tendencies  towBrds  Pela- 
gian ideae.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  at  once  enabled  to 
penetrate  deeply  and  philosophically  into  the  lowest  recesses 
of  human  depravity,  even  as  they  are  disclosed  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  most  profonnd  and  spiritual  minds. 

The  old  orthodox  writers,  in  order  to  convey  their 
ideas  of  a  sinful  state  in  man  preceding  and  causing  actual 
transgression,  often  familiarly  call  it  a  sinful  hcU)it^  just  as 
they  call  a  foundation  for  holy  acts  a  holy  habit  (^  soul. 
But,  if  men  enter  this  world  as  new-created  beings,  there 
cazmot,  in  reality,  be  in  them  anything  to  correspond  to  the 
words  '*  sinful  habit."  For  they  have  not  acted  at  all ;  and 
a  good  God  cannqt  create  sinful  habits.  But,  under  the 
system  as  readjusted,  these  words  describe  the  very  thing 
which  precedes  wrong  action,  and  causes  a  propensity  to  it. 
Men  are  bom  with  deeply-rooted  sinful  habits  and  propen- 
sities. We  are  enabled,  also,  to  understand  the  power  and 
obstinacy  of  those  evil  propensities  of  which  the  holiest  men 
are  most  deeply  sensible,  and  why  so  intense  a  furnace  of 
trial  is  needed  in  this  world,  to  purge  out  the  dross  of  sin. 
This  view  of  the  system,  therefore,  without  dishonoring 
God,  opens  the  way  to  a  deep  and  thorough  conviction  of 
sin,  and  thus  to  the  highest  attainments  in  sanctification. 
In  short,  this  theory  enables  us  to  understand  and  to  explain 
such  an  experience  as  that  of  Edwards,  and  to  see  that  it 
could  be  founded  on  facts. 

2.  We  escape  the  constant  and  powerful  tendency,  to 
which  I  have  before  referred,  to  degrade  the  nature  of  free 
agency  itself,  by  supposing  that  such  facts  as  occur  iu  this 
world  are  the  natural  and  necessary  results  of  the  oest 
minds  which  Grod  could  make,  in  their  normal  state. 

There  has  been  in  the  church,  in  all  ages,  a  strong  desire 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  an  elevated  state  of  original 
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righteonsneoa.  But,  nith  any  even  tokrablj  deTBted  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  any  man  must  see  that  die  human  xaoe 
are,  from  their  earliest  developments,  in  a  very  degraded 
state.  What  can  be  more  dark  than  the  picture  of  them 
given  by  Dr.  Ghanning  and  Prof.  Norton?  Yet,  if  we  deny 
preexistence,  and  maintain  the  divine  justice,  we  are  driven 
towards  the  conclusion  that  a  free  agent  is  sttch  a  beiikg 
that  Grod  could  do  no  better  for  him,  on  account  of  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  free  agency.  From  this  &tal  and  melancholy 
tendency  the  system,  as  readjusted,  entirely  relieves  us. 
Moreover,  it  gives  us  what  the  church  has  sought  in  vain. 
The  idea  that  men  were  once  upright  IN  Adam  is  merely  a 
shadow  of  relief,  but  has  in  it  no  reality.  There  is  no  reality 
except  in  the  idea  that  men  were  once,  in  their  own  per- 
sons, actually  upright,  but  fell  before  they  entered  this 
world ;  and  that,  therefore,  their  sins  here  are  not  the  nat- 
ural result  of  mere  free  agency. 

3.  We  do  not  ascribe  to  Grod  any  fiwts  at  all  at  war  with 
the  highest  principles  of  honor  and  of  right.  Nay,  more ; 
we  open  the  way  for  the  presentation  of  his  character  in 
new  and  peculiar  forms  of  loveliness  and  grace.  Nor  is 
this  all.  K I  may  use  the  language  of  painters,  we  change 
the  ground  color  of  the  whole  view  of  the  universe.  If  we 
look  at  this  natural  world  through  a  colored  medium, — 
whether  it  be  red,  yellow,  blue,  purple,  or  black, —  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  scene  is  changed.  Every  object  appears 
in  an  unnatural  hue,  and  we  long  once  more  to  see  all 
things  in  the  pure  white  light  of  heaven.  But  the  old 
theory  is  a  dark-colored  medium.  Seen  through  it,  the 
whole  universe  appears,  to  use  the  heart-moving  words  of 
Foster,  to  be  **  overspread  by  a  lurid  and  dreadful  shade." 
Well  do  I  understand  the  import  of  those  words,  and  well 
do  I  remember  my  joy  when  that  dark  medium  was  broken, 
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and  I HBB  hj  divine  gnoe  enabled  4x>  see  ail  thingB  in  the 
pore,  natural  iind  radiant  light  of  the  tme  glory  of  mj 
Sayiour  and  my  God. 

And  now,  instead  of  a  God  dishonorably  ruining  his 
creatures,  the  mind  can  find  a  God  who  has  devised,  at  tho 
expense  of  great  self-denial,  a  system  merciful  towards  the 
&llen,  and  benevolent  towards  the  universe.  It  can  find  a 
God  whom  its  regenerated  emotions,  and  its  highest  concep- 
tions of  honor  and  right,  do  not  forbid  it  to  worship ;  and 
light  irradiates,  and  joy  unspeakable  fills  the  soul.  Such 
are  the  principles  on  which  the  last  experience  to  which  I 
have  adverted  is  based.  Such  was  the  character  of  God, 
which,  like  a  radiant  sun,  rose  upon  my  mind  when  involved 
for  a  time  in  midnight  gloom,  and  filled  my  soul  with  sacred 
joy  and  peace. 

4.  We  arrive  at  a  sphere  of  existence  in  which  we  can 
carry  up  to  the  highest  point  our  conceptions  of  the  recti- 
tude of  the  original  constitutions  of  all  new-created  beings, 
and  of  God's  sincere  good  will  towards  them,  and  sympa- 
thetic and  benevolent  treatment  of  them. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  can  historically  retrace  and  set 
forth  the  actual  course  of  events  in  God's  dealings  with  new- 
created  beings ;  but  I  do  mean  that  there  is  nothing  to  for- 
bid the  highest  conceptions  concerning  such  dealings  that 
can  flow  from  the  attributes  of  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  honor 
and  love. 

The  importance  of  preexistence,  as  averting  a  theoretical , 
degradation  of  the  nature  of  free  agency  itself,  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Such  degradation,  I  have  shown,  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  endeavoring  to  defend  (rod  on  the 
assumption  that  he  has  given  to  men,  as  they  are  in  this  ^ 
world,  as  good  constitutions  as  the  nature  of  free  agency  wiD 
allow.    If  free  agency,  in  its  best  estate,  results  in  sadkM 
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history  as  that  of  this  world, — in  8»eh  s  defdofmnit  of 
oniyersal  and  desperate  depravity,  resoltiiig  in  yioo,  crimei 
woes,  idolatry,  and  moral  pollution,  to  an  eirtent  almost 
inconceiyable, —  then  it  depresses  and  darkens  our  ideas  of 
the  universe  itself.  Indeed,  what  motive  can  God  have  to 
create  free  agents,  if  free  agency,  in  its  own  nature,  is  capa- 
ble of  nothing  better  than  it  has  disclosed  in  this  world  7 

But,  if  this  world  is  but  a  moral  hospital  of  the  universe, 
— if  in  it  are  collected,  for  various  great  and  public  ends,  the 
diseased  of  past  ages,  the  fillen  of  all  preceding  generations 
of  creatures, —  then  we  are  at  once  relieved  from  such 
depressing  views  of  free  agency  itself.  A  new-^reatecl, 
upright  mind,  may  still  be  an  elevated  and  glorious  ob- 
ject, and  reflect  the  highest  honor  on  the  great  Creator. 

Moreover,  of  all  preceding  generations  of  created  beings  it 
may  still  be  true  that  incomparably  the  greatest  part  have 
retained  their  integrity.  Compare,  now,  with  a  view  so 
elevated  and  cheering,  the  gloomy  and  depressing  theory 
that  a  free  agent  is  necessarily  a  being  of  so  low  a  gra<le 
that  he  cannot  be  fully  developed,  and  come  to  the  kno^vl- 
edge  of  good  and  evil,  and  arrive  at  mature  and  stable 
virtue,  without  the  experience  of  sin.  Concerning  such 
views,  Moehlcr  has  well  said  that  they  make  any  doctrine 
of  a  fall  a  foolishness,  and  make  ''an  entrance  into  evil 
necessary,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  self-conscious  retur.i  to 
good.'*  This  idea,  he  remarks,  "exalts  evil  itself  into 
goodness." 

Hagenbach  also  says,  concerning  certain  such  speculators; . 
who  seemed  to  concede  that  men  are  in  a  fallen  state,  that  tlio 
kind  of  original  sin  which  they  seem  to  establish  is  identic! 
with  the  finite  character  of  the  nature  and  consciousness  (1* 
man,  which  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  Thus,  the  idea  of  b.h 
and  responsibility  is  destroyed,  and  a  doctrine  introduced 
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wliich  would  prove  fi^  to  all  trae  morality.  According 
to  this  theory,  no  being  can  be  properly  educated,  except 
through  a  process  of  sinning.  ''Education  must  first 
seduce  that  man  who  is  in  a  process  of  mental  development, 
before  it  can  lead  him  to  virtue."  (Blasche,  quoted  by 
Hagenbach,  $  295.) 

This  IS  the  lowest  and  most  depressing  conception  of  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of  free  agency.  From  all  temptation 
to  conceptions. of  this  dark  and  gloomy  aspect  we  find  a 
relief  in  the  theory  of  preexistence.  The  fiillen  'minds 
around  us  may  be  no  more  a  £ur  specimen  of  what  new- 
created,  upright  minds  should  be,  than  the  inmates  of  a  hos- 
pital are  of  the  normal  and  healthy  state  of  the  body. 

We  now  see  that  new-created  minds  may  have  been  in  a 
high  d^ree  beautiful  and  well  ordered,  so  that,  even  in 
their  perfections,  there  may  have  been  an  incidental  occasion 
for  sin.  We  can  see  that  Qod  loved  them  all,  and  that  no 
one  ever  fell  and  perished,  except  against  his  expostulations, 
and  without  causing  him  sincere  grie£ 

5.  It  presents  the  scriptural  doctrine  concerning  a  king- 
dom of  Mien  spirits  in  a  light  much  more  rational,  intelli- 
gible and  impressive. 

But,  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  points 
in  theology,  it  deserves  a  separate  and  formal  consideration. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE    KINGDOM    OF    HOSTILE    SPIRITS. 

The  doctrine  concerning  a  kingdom  of  hostile  spirits  iS; 
certainly,  not  a  neutral  doctrine.  If  it  is  not  tme,  no  doc- 
trine ought  to  be  more  decidedly  rejected.  If  it  is  tme, 
none  ought  more  earnestly  to  be  defended.  If  it  is  tme, 
this  world  can  never  be  understood  till  its  truth  is  admitted. 
If  it  is  true,  as  the  apostle  John  says,  that  those  most 
powerful  civil  and  ecclesiastical  organizations,  which  are  set 
forth  under  the  symbol  of  a  beast,  and  a  harlot  riding 
thereon,  were  framed,  and  are  animated,  by  the  God  of  this 
world,  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience, 
—  if  his  power  must  be  broken  before  they  are  destroyed, 
and  if  he  must  be  bound  before  the  church  can  reign,  then 
all  views  of  the  power  of  evil  in  this  world,  and  all  measures 
designed  to  encounter  it,  must  be  superficial,  if  they  over- 
look and  ignore  these  and  similar  great  facts. 

And  yet  the  supposition  that  men  are  new-created  beings, 
and  are  exposed  to  the  power  of  such  spirits,  although  either 
disabled  by  innate  depravity,  or  enfeebled  by  deteriorated 
moral  constitutions,  is  so  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
honor  and  right,  that  there  has  been  a  steady  tendency  to 
disbelieve  and  deny  the  whole  doctrine  concerning  evil 
spirits,  because  it  involves  such  results. 

But,  by  the  readjustment  which  I  have  suggested,  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  doctrine  \a  dasm^^.    Tikft  ^^^^j^xel  oC 
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tiuB  irorld,  viewed  from  this  new  point  of  vision,  implies 
not  that  any  new  subjects  are  added  by  it  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  but  that  moltitades  are  redeemed  from  it  who 
were  already  in  it  when  <he  system  was  established. 

To  gain  a  clear  and  consistent  conception  of  this  aspect 
of  the  case,  we  must  enlarge  onr  views  of  the  amount  of 
time  that  may  have  elapsed  sioee  the  creation  and  &11  of 
those  angels  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  error  and  of  sin. 
In  many  minds,  a  helief  has  existed  of  the  oompa»tive 
recency  of  the  creation  of  this  world.  It  has  also  been 
believed  that  the  creation  of  the  augels,  and  the  &11  of  a 
part  of  them,  but  little  preceded  the  creation  of  this  world. 
In  this  case,  the  dispensation  of  this  world  could  not  grow 
out  of  a  state  of  things  which  had  come  into  existence  during 
the  lapse  of  millions  of  preceding  ages. 

No  room,  therefore,  has  been  left,  after  the  original  &11 
of  the  angels,  for  organizing  and  extending  a  kingdom  of 
falsehood,  fraud  and  seduction;  and  for  its  augmentation 
in  the  course  of  ages,  by  tempting  individuals  in  various 
worlds,  and  in  the  successive  orders  of  new-created  spirits. 

Now,  although  no  one  is  authorized  to  say  positively  that 
such  was  the  course  of  events,  no  more  ought  he  to  assume, 
without  proof,  that  it  was  not 

And  now,  at  length,  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  that, 
at  least  so  &r  as  the  material  creation  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
as  recent  as  has  been  supposed.  There  is  internal  evidence 
to  the  contrary  in  the  very  structure  of  the  globe.  Many 
millions  of  years  must  have  elapsed  since  this  earth  was 
created.  Indeed,  on  this  point  the  language  of  geologists  is 
very  strong  and  decided,  as  the  following  extracts  from  Drs. 
Hitchcock  and  J.  P.  Smith  will  evince.  The  argument 
from  the  time  needed  to  deposit  the  various  strata  of  the 
rucks  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Hitchcock: 
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'*  It  is  certain  tiiat,  sinoe  man  existed  on  tlie  gfeb^ 
rials  for  the  production  of  rocks  haye  not  aocomalnted  to  the 
average  thickness  of  more  than  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
feet ;  although  in  particular  places,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  accumulations  are  thicker.  The  evidence  of  this  posi- 
tion is,  that  neither  the  works  nor  the  remains  of  man 
have  been  found  any  deeper  in  the  earth  than  in  the  ujqper 
part  of  that  superficial  deposit  called  alluvium.  Bat,  had 
man  existed  while  the  other  deposits  were  going  on,  no  pos- 
sible reason  can  be  given  why  his  bones  and  the  fruits  of 
his  labors  should  not  be  found  mixed  with  those  oi  oQier 
animals,  so  abundant  in  the  rocks  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seven  miles.  In  the  last  six  thousand  years,  then,  only 
one  five-hundredth  part  of  the  stratified  rocks  has  been 
accumulated.  I  mention  this  &ct,  not  as  by  any  means  an 
exact,  but  only  an  approximate,  measure  of  the  time  in 
which  the  older  rocks  were  deposited ;  for  the  precise  age  of 
the  world  is  probably  a  problem  which  science  never  can 
solve.  All  the  means  of  comparison  within  our  reach  enable 
us  to  say,  only,  that  its  duration  must  have  been  immense." 

Again,  he  says : 

''  Numerous  races  of  animals  and  plants  must  have  occu- 
pied the  globe  previous  to  those  which  now  inhabit  it,  and 
have  successively  passed  away,  as  catastrophes  occurred,  or 
the  climate  became  unfit  for  their  residence.  Not  loss  than 
thirty  thousand  species  have  already  been  dug  out  of  the 
rocks  ;  and,  excepting  a  few  hundred  species,  mostly  of  sea 
shells,  occurring  in  the  uppermost  rocks,  none  of  them 
correspond  to  those  now  living  on  the  globe.  In  Europe, 
they  are  found  to  the  depth  of  about  six  and  a  half  miles ; 
and  in  this  country,  deeper ;  and  no  living  species  is  found 
more  than  ofie-twelfth  of  this  depth.  All  the  rest  are 
specifically  and  often  generically  unlike  living  speci'es ;  and 
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the  ooncluaion  seems  irresistible,  tfiat  they  mnst  have  lived 
and  died  before  the  creation  of  the  present  species.  Indeed, 
80  different  was  the  climate  in  those  early  times, — it  having 
been  much  warmer  than  at  present  in  most  parts  of  the 
world, — that  but  few  of  the  present  races  could  have  lived 
then.  Still  further;  it  appears  that,  during  the  whole 
period  since  organized  beings  first  appeared  on  the  globe, 
not  less  than  four,  or  five,  and  probably  more  —  some  think 
as  many  as  ten  or  twelve — entire  races  have  passed  away, 
and  been  succeeded  by  recent  ones ;  so  that  tlie  gbbe  has 
actually  changed  all  its  inhabitants  half  a  dozen  times. 
Yet  each  of  the  successive  groups  occupied  it  long  enough 
to  leave  immense  quantities  of  their  remains,  which  some- 
times constitute  almost  entire  mountains.  And,  in  general, 
these  groups  became  extinct  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
climate  ;  which,  if  imputed  to  any  known  cause,  must  have 
been  an  extremely  slow  process." 

Again,  he  says : 

^^  The  denudations  and  erosions  that  have  taken  place  on 
the  earth's  sur&ce  indicate  a  far  higher  antiquity  to  the 
globe,  even  since  it  assumed  essentially  its  present  condition, 
than  the  common  interpretation  of  Genesis  admits.  Th^ 
geologist  can  prove  that  in  many  cases  the  rocks  have  been 
worn  away,  by  the  slow  action  of  the  ocean,  more  than  two 
miles  in  depth  in  some  regions,  and  those  very  wide,  as  in 
South  Wales,  in  England.  As  the  continents  rose  from  the 
ocean,  the  slow  dramage  by  the  rivers  has  excavated  numer- 
ous long  and  deep  gorges,  requiring  periods  incalculably 
extended.  I  do  not  wonder  that,  when  the  sceptic  stands 
upon  the  banks  of  Niagara  river,  and  sees  how  obviously 
the  splendid  cataract  has  worn  out  the  deep  gorge  extending 
to  Lake  Ontario,  he  should  feel  tiiat  there  is  a  standing 
proof  that  the  common  opinioui  as  tc  the  agd  cf  the  w<»]d|    i 
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cannot  be  trae,  and  hence  be  led  to  discard  the  Bible,  if  he 
supposes  that  to  be  a  true  interpretation.  Bat  the  Niagara 
gorge  is  only  one  among  a  multitude  of  examples  of  erosion 
that  might  be  quoted,  and  some  of  them  &r  more  striking  to 
a  geologist.  On  Oak  Orchard  creek,  and  the  Genesee 
river,  between  Rochester  and  Lake  Ontario,  are  similar 
erosions,  seven  miles  long.  On  the  latter  river,  south  of 
Bochester,  we  find  a  cut  from  Mount  Morris  to  Portage, 
sometimes  four  hundred  feet  deep.  On  many  of  our  south- 
western rivers  we  have  what  are  called  cananSj  or  gorges, 
often  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  several  miles 
long.  Near  the  source  of  Missouri  river  are  what  are  called 
the  Ghbtes  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  there  is  a  gorge 
six  miles  long  and  twelve  hundred  feet  deep." 

To  these  he  adds  nearly  two  pages  more  of  similar  cases. 

After  adducing  much  other  evidence,  he  thus  concludes : 

"  Now,  let  this  imperfect  summary  of  ^dence  in  favor 
of  the  earth's  high  antiquity  be  candidly  weighed,  and  can 
any  one  think  it  strange  that  every  man,  who  has  careftdly 
and  extensively  examined  the  rocks  in  their  native  beds,  is 
entirely  convinced  of  its  validity?  Men  of  all  professions, 
and  of  diverse  opinions  concerning  the  Bible,  have  been 
geologists ;  but  on  this  point  they  are  unanimous,  however 
they  may  differ  as  to  other  points  in  the  science.  Must  we 
not,  then,  regard  this  fact  as  one  of  the  settled  principles  of 
science?" 

Equally  striking,  or  even  more  so,  are  the  statements  of 
Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  in  the  supplementary  notes  to  his  learned 
treatise  entitled  Geology  and  Scripture.  After  consid- 
ering certain  volcanic  formations,  he  says :  '^  It  would  seem 
perfectly  impossible  for  any  person,  but  moderately  ac- 
quainted with  the  visible  phenomena  of  volcanic  regions,  to 
eacMpe  the  impression  that  mynada  ot  ^^^gs&TOA&xW^^  Wso^ 
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occnpied  in  the  prodnctioa  of  tliese  fbrmaticmB,  be&re  the 
creation  of  man,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  earth's  snr&oe 
for  his  abode." — p.  367,  Bohn's  edition.  Of  another  form- 
ation he  says,  "  Ages  innumerable  must  have  rolled  over 
the  world,  Id  the  making  of  this  single  formation." —  p.  373. 

He  also  quotes  Babbage,  as  saving  in  his  "Kinth 
Bridgewater  Treatise,''  'It  is  now  admitted  by  all  comp&- 
teut  persona  that  the  formation  of  those  strata  which  are 
tuarett  the  surface  must  have  ooonpied  vast  periods,  prob- 
ably ttuUiona  of  years,  in  arriving  at  their  jn-eeent  state." 
—  p.  72. 

And  are  we  to  suppoee  that  in  all  of  these  past  ages  Uiere 
were  no  intelligent  beings  in  existence  1  Were  there  no 
angels  great  in  might,  and  swift  to  do  His  will '! 

There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
the  hnntan  race  on  tiiis  earth  before  the  time  assigned  in  the 
Mosaic  record.  Bat  the  existence  of  some  of  the  angela 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  and  the  creation  of 
other  intelligent  spirits  from  that  time  onward,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Creator's  kingdom,  to  see  his  works  and  execute 
his  plans,  are  in  the  highest  degree  reasonable  and  probable. 

Therefore,  after  the  first  creation  of  the  angels,  the  &11 
of  Satan  and  his  fellows  may  have  taken  place  in  ages  &r 
remote ;  and  through  them  the  kingdom  of  darkness  may 
have  been  extended  by  moral  conflict,  wiles  and  temptation, 
from  age  to  age.  Moreover,  the  final  destruction  of  this 
kingdom,  by  a  system  of  moral  exposure,  may  be  one  of  the 
great  ends  of  this  present  and  final  dispensation. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this  view  is  the  prominence 
given  in  the  Bible  to  the  conflict  of  the  two  great  kingdoms 
of  light  and  of  darkness,  and  of  Uie  relations  of  the  events  of 
this  world  to  that  conflict.  Listen  to  the  words  of  inspired 
apoBtlea: — "For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  mani- 
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fested,  that  fae  mi^t  destroy  the  votIb  of  ibe  deriL' 
"  He  most  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  nnder  his  feet. 
Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  pot  down  all  role 
and  all  aathorit j  and  power." — 1  Jn,  3:  8.  1  Cor,  15- 
24,25. 

It  would  seem,  from  passages  like  these, —  aod  they  are 
numeroos, — that  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
and  of  its  king,  was  one  great  end  of  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  human  form.  To  destroy  his  works  He  was  roTealed. 
When  all  the  power  and  rule  sod  authority  of  this  kingdom 
are  put  down,  then  cometh  THE  end. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  process  of  snbdoing  this  kingdom 
he  also  redeems  the  church,  and  that  this  also  is  a  primary 
end  of  the  system. 

But,  in  &ct,  the  great  end,  which  includes  both,  is  so  to 
prostrate  Satan's  kingdom,  and  to  establish  God's,  that  God 
shall  be  all  and  in  all.  And  it  is  by  redeeming  the  church, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  show,  that  he  secures  both 
results. 

Now,  if  we  take  eaWged  views  of  the  antiquity,  origin 
and  progress,  of  the  kingdom  of  Satui,  we  shall  see  that 
in  it  may  have  been  found,  among  spirits  seduced  by  him 
and  his  angels,  after  their  own  original  fiill,  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  church  is  formed,  and  that  the  triumph  of 
God  may  be  vastly  augmented  by  this  fact. 

He  may  rescue  millions  from  bis  grasp  by  means  of  the 
system  of  this  world,  and  by  their  redemption  develop  such 
an  amount  of  moral  power  as  utterly  to  prostrate  both  the 
king  of  darkness  and  his  kingdom. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  present,  to  assert  these  things  as 
facts,  but  simply  to  remove  those  narrow  views  of  tho  pre* 
vioos  history  <f  creation,  which  would,  without  evidence,  ex- 
clude die  piopriety  or  possibility  of  such  a  supposition- 
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I  aim  to  show  tbat  by  the  proposed  readjustment  of  the 
system  the  whole  aspect  of  the  doctrine  concerning  a  king- 
dom of  hostile  spirits,  and  man's  exposure  to  it,  is  changed ; 
and  that  the  system  of  this  world,  viewed  from  this  point 
of  vision,  implies  not  that  any  new  subjects  are  added  to 
that  kingdom,  but  that  multitudes  are  redeemed  from  it 
who  were  in  it  when  the  system  was  established. 

Having  now  reached  this  point  of  vision,  we  are  enabled 
to  take  still  more  elevated  and  enlarged  views  of  the  dispen- 
Bati<»i  of  this  world  in  its  relations  to  the  past  and  the 
future  history  of  the  universe.  For  it  is  a  fiur  conclar 
sion,  from  the  statements  of  the  word  of  Ood,  that  the  ante- 
cedent history  of  God's  kingdom  extends  back  for  ages  oi 
ages,  and  that  the  results  of  all  this  anterior  history  of 
the  universe  are  concentrated  and  brought  to  a  crisis  in 
this  world,  and  that  all  the  future  history  of  the  universe 
will  diverge  from  the  results  of  the  dispensation  of  this 
world.  The  great  idea  is,  evil  entered  in  ages  past,  and  in- 
troduced a  kingdom  hostile  to  that  of  God.  The  conflict  of 
these  kingdoms  comes  to  its  crisis  here ;  and  then  cometh 
the  end  of  this  dispensation,  and  the  eternal  state  of  the 
universe  begins. 

2« 


CHAPTER   IX. 

BBIBF    SUMMARY     OF    THB    WHOLB    CASB. 

For  the  sake  of  a  definite  and  yivid  impression,  I  will 
now  endeavor  to  concentrate  in  one  snmmarj  view  the  re- 
sult of  the  preceding  discussions.  That  result  is  this :  that, 
by  supposing  the  preexistent  sin  and  fiJl  of  man,  the  most 
radical  views  of  human  depravity  can  be  harmonized  with 
the  highest  views  of  the  justice  and  honor  of  God.  The 
doctrines  of  the  innate  depravity  of  man,  and  his  exposure 
to  corrupt  social  organizations,  and  to  the  power  of  evil 
spirits,  sustain  entirely  different  relations  to  the  principles 
of  honor  and  right,  as  we  reject,  or  as  we  adopt,  the  idea  of 
preexistence.  If  we  reject  it,  the  alleged  fiwsts  and  the 
principles  come  into  immediate  and  inevitable  conflict. 

But  if  all  men  have  existed  and  sinned,  before  this  life,  in 
another  state  of  being,  then  it  is  easily  conceivable,  and 
worthy  of  belief,  that,  when  first  created,  all  the  demands 
of  honor  and  right  as  to  theii  constitution  and  circumstances 
were  fully  met,  and  that,  since  in  those  circumstances  they 
sinned,  the  fault  was  entirely  their  own,  and  not  at  all 
God's.  Moreover,  it  is  easily  conceivable,  and  worthy  of 
belief,  that  the  result  of  a  course  of  sinning  should  be  to 
leave  in  their  minds  that  predisposition  to  sin  which  we,  in 
common  cases,  designate  by  the  name  sinful  habit,  but  which 
is  in  this  case  called  original  sin ;  which  is  no  part  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  mind,  but  was  introduced  into  it 
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by  the  sinner  himself ;  so  that  for  it  he,  and  he  (mly,  is 
responsible ;  which  is  not  an  act,  bat  a  permanent  result  oS 
previous  acts,  and  appears  as  simply  a  strong  predisposition, 
or  tendency,  or  propensity  to  sin. 

Ithas  also  been  shown  to  be  supposable  that  the  fidl  of 
Satan  and  his  angels  took  place  in  the  far-remote  ages  of 
past  eternity,  and  that  since  their  fall  other  spiritual  beingg 
have  been  seduced  to  join  them  in  their  revolt,  and  have 
come  under  the  despotism  of  Satan,  forming  a  vastly  ex- 
tended kingdom  of  fidlen  souls.  It  is  still  further  sup- 
posable that  God  saw  fit  to  destroy  the  power  of  Satan  and 
his  hosts  by  a  system  of  disclosures,  in  which  he  should 
enter  this  kingdom,  and,  by  a  material  system,  regenerate 
and  rescue  from  his  grasp  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects, 
and  destroy  him  and  the  rest  by  those  disclosures  of  moral 
power  that  should  proceed  from  this  work  of  redemption. 
It  may  be  that,  not  only  this  world,  but  the  whole  existing 
material  system,  were  created  with  reference  to  this  end,  and 
that  this  is  the  basis  of  the  analogies  of  things  material  and 
spiritual.  That  for  the  same  end  the  incarnation  and 
atonement  of  Christ  were  predetermined,  and  the  results  of 
the  whole  work  ordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

All  this,  on  the  supposition  now  under  consideration,  may 
be  true ;  and,  if  it  may  be  true,  theH  there  is  no  necessary 
collision  between  the  facts  as  to  human  depravity  and  the 
principles  of  honor  and  right  which  have  been  stated ;  for, 
if  these  were  all  observed  at  the  time  of  the  original  crea- 
tion and  trial  of  man,  and  if  they  then,  on  a  &ir  and  hon- 
orable probation,  forfeited  their  rights,  and  fell  under  the 
penalty  of  Grod's  law,  and  were  justly  exposed  to  endless 
ruin,  then  the  entire  aspect  of  God^s  dispensations  towards 
this  world  is  radically  changed.  The  principles  of  honor 
and  right  which  pertain  to  new-created  minds  ham^  bocA 
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<A)8emd,  and  aJl  olaim  to  diTinfi  &Tur  b»Tiiig  beat  tat- 
feited  b/  each  for  himself,  then  all  fidl  into  die  faaoda  of 
Qod  as  day  of  the  same  lump,  to  be  dealt  with  on  such 
principles  of  BOvereign^  aa  the  interests  of  his  onirersal 
kingdom  may  demand.  And  now  the  whole  aspect  of  this 
world  changes.  Man  is  the.  author  of  his  original  de- 
|vavi^,  and  not  God.  Ko  addition  is  made  by  the  system 
to  the  number  of  &llen  minds,  bot,  on  the  otW  hand,  nn- 
munbered  mnltatodes  are  dellTered  by  it  fesn  «  fitUen 
state.  What  men  enjoy  in  this  wwld  ia  a  gracious  gift  of 
Ood  to  them,  beyond  their  deserts.  What  they  siifier  is  less 
than  they  deserre,  for  it  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  they 
are  not  consumed.  The  multitudes  who  are  nred  owe 
eternal  life  to  the  &ee  grace  of  God.  All  who  are  lost 
perish  entirely  by  their  own  original  revolt  &om  God,  per- 
sisted in  during  this  life. 

But,  on  the  other  auppoBiti<m,  none  of  these  things  is 
true.  If  men  &re  new-created  beings,  then  all  the  laws  of 
honor  and  right  towards  thsm,  as  such,  are  in  full  force. 
They  have  done  nothing  before  they  come  into  existence  in 
this  world  to  forfeit  the  &vor  of  God.  If  any  of  them 
perish,  it  is  the  addition  of  bo  many  new-created  souls  to 
the  number  of  the  lost.  To  create  them  sinful  before 
knowledge  or  action,  if  it  were  possible,  and  then  expose 
them  to  the  malignajit  influences  of  corrupt  society  and 
B&tanio  wiles,  would  be  at  war  with  the  principles  of  honor 
and  of  right.  And  any  dispensation  or  constitution  of  God 
which  brings  them  into  this  world  with  deteriorated  and 
corrupted  constitutions,  and  places  them  in  circumstances 
of  immense  social  disadvantage,  and  exposed  to  the  organ- 
ized and  fearfully  powerful  temptations  of  Satan,  for  aught 
that  I  can  see,  comes  into  direct  collision  with  those  prin- 
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ciples  of  honor  and  right  which  Crod  himself  has  implanted 
in  the  soul. 

Here,  then,  we  arrive  at  what  I  have  referred  to  fix>m 
the  beginning, — a  possible  adjustment  of  the  two  great  mov- 
ing powers  of  Christianity.  There  is  between  them  no 
necessary  opposition.  They  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  work 
together  in  harmony.  But  the  assumption  that  this  is  our 
first  state  of  existence  at  once  misadjusts  them,  and  causes 
one  to  work  against  the  other  with  tremendous  power.  And 
it  is  this  counter-working  of  the  two  great  wheels  of  the  sys- 
tem which  has  produced  those  lamentable  divisions  among 
good  men,  to  which  I  have  already  so  fuUy  adverted. 

21* 


CHAPTER   X. 

A     PRESUMPTION     RBBUTTBD. 

I  HAVE  already  expressed  my  yiews  as  to  the  antecedent 
^urse  of  speculation  in  the  chorch  on  the  snbject  of  pre- 
existence.  But,  as  references  may  still  be  made  to  it,  in 
order  to  nrejudice  the  views  which  I  have  advanced,  I 
propose,  before  I  proceed  further,  to  anticipate  any  prejudg- 
ment which  may  arise  in  any  mind  from  this  quarter. 

It  may,  then,  be  said  —  as,  in  fact,  it  has  been  said  to 
me  —  that  this  view  is  no  novelty  ;  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested again  and  again,  for  centuries ;  and  that,  after  full 
and  mature  consideration  in  all  its  relations,  it  has  been 
rejected  as  not  furnishing  the  requisite  relief  But,  if 
there  were  in  it  any  self-evidencing  power  of  truth,  it 
would  before  this  have  been  received,  at  least  by  all  regen- 
erated and  reasonable  minds,  even  as  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  solar  system  has  been  by  all  candid  and  learned 
inquirers. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  though  it  is  true  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  has  been  suggested  in  various  ages  past,  yet  it 
is  not  true  that  it  has  ever  been  fully  and  maturely  con- 
sidered in  all  its  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
treated  just  as  was  the  true  theory  of  the  solar  system,  for 
many  long  centuries  afler  that  was  proposed ;  that  is,  it  has 
been  merely  proposed  and  suggested,  but  the  system  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  of  which,  it  is  «>  logical  ^^axt^  ha&  never 
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been  wrought  out  and  adjusted.  There  is,  ad  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show,  a  view  of  the  character  of  God,  which 
properly  belongs  to  this  system,  which  has  never  been 
properly  developed  and  introduced  as  an  element  in  systems 
of  theology. 

All  know  with  what  energy  the  mind  of  the  church  has 
been  developed  on  such  subjects  as  the  Trinity,  the  Atone- 
ment, and  the  eternal  purposes  of  God.  This  subject 
deserves,  at  least,  as  thorough  a  discussion  as  these,  or  any 
a&€t ;  for  no  other  involves  questions,  or  principles,  or 
results,  of  greater  moment.  And  yet  there  never  has  been 
in  any  age  a  period  of  mental  energy  expended  in  «  full 
and  radical  discussion  of  this  question.  On  the  other  hand, 
almost  the  entire  intellectual  energy  of  all  a^s  has  been 
expended  in  setting  forth  and  defending  the  opposite 
system. 

Such  being  the  &cts,  till  this  view  has  been  fully 
considered  there  can  be  no  presumptive  argument  against 
it  from  the  fSsict  that  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 
The  theory  that  the  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  was  the  centre 
of  the  solar  system,  was  rejected  for  ages,  simply  because  it 
was  not  thoroughly  looked  into,  although  often  suggested ; 
and  has  been  adopted  only  within  a  few  centuries,  and 
solely  in  consequence  of  a  general,  profound  and  radical 
investigation  of  it,  in  all  its  relations  to  existing  &cts. 
Before  this,  the  mathematical  talent  of  the  world  was  em- 
ployed to  expound  and  defend  the  geocentric  theory,  with 
its  cycles  and  epicycles. 

The  following  extract  from  "  Whewell's  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences"  will  place  this  subject  in  its  true  light : 

"  The  doctrine  of  Copernicus,  that  the  sun  is  the  true 
centre  of  the  celestial  motions,  depends  primarily  upon  the 
consideration  that  such  a  supposition  explains  very  simply 
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and  completely  all  tlie  obvioos  appearano^  of  llie  heaTens 
In  order  to  see  that  it  does  this,  nothing  more  is  requisite 
than  a  distinct  conception  of  the  nature  of  relative  motion, 
aiid  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  astronomical  phenomena. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  why  such  a  doctrine  might 
not  be  discovered^ — that  is,  suggested  as  a  theory  plausible 
at  first  sight, — long  before  the  time  of  Copernicus;  or,  rather, 
it  was  inevitable  that  this  guess,  among  others,  should  be 
propounded  as  a  solution  of  the  appearances  of  the  heavens. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised,  if  we  Jind^  in  the 
earliest  times  of  astronomy^  and  at  various  succeeding 
periods,  such  a  system  spoken  of  by  astronomers^  and 
maintained  by  some  as  true,  though  refected  by  the 
majority f  and  by  the  principal  writer s.^^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  application  of  mathe- 
matical  talent  to  the  geocentric  theory  (that  which  places 
the  earth  in  the  centre)  gave  it  an  apparent  superiority,  by 
means  of  the  theory  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  to  the 
heliocentric  theory  (that  which  places  the  sun  in  the 
centre).  He  then  adds,  ''  It  is  true  that  all  the  contriv- 
ances of  epicycles,  and  the  like,  by  which  the  geocentric 
hypothesis  was  made  to  represent  the  phenomena,  were  sus- 
ceptible of  an  easy  adaptation  to  a  heliocentric  method, 
when  a  good  mathematician  had  once  proposed  to  him^ 
self  the  problem  ;  and  this  was  precisely  what  Copernicus 
undertook  and  executed.  But,  till  the  appearance  of  his 
work,  the  heliocentric  system  had  never  c<»ne  before  the 
world,  except  as  a  hasty  and  imperfect  hypothesis ;  which 
bore  a  favorable  comparison  with  the  phenomena,  so  long 
as  their  general  features  only  were  known ;  but  which  had 
been  completely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  labor  and  intel- 
ligence bestowed  upon  the  Hipparchian  or  Ptolemaic  theories 
by  a  long  series  of  great  astronomers  of  all  countries.^^ 
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He  then  proceeds  to  state  at  some  leu^^th  the  eyid^oae  (tf 
the  &ct  that,  whilst  all  the  mathematical  talent  of  the  world 
was  employed  in  developing  and  de£anding  a  fiJae  theory 
of  the  universe,  yet  the  true  theory  had  been  often  and 
clearly  suggested.  He  remarks,  ^^  It  is  citrious  to  trace 
the  early  and  repeated  manifestations  of  this  view  of  the 
universe.  Its  distinct  assertion  among  the  Greeks  is  an 
evidence  of  the  clearness  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  vigor 
of  their  minds ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  feebleness  and 
servility  of  intellect  in  the  stationary  period,  that,  till  the 
period  of  Copernicus,  no  one  tvas  found  to  try  the  fortune 
of  this  hypothesis,  modified  according  to  the  improved 
astronomical  knowledge  of  the  time. 

''  The  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  philosophers  to  whom  the 
ancients  ascribe  the  heliocentric  doctrine  is  Pythagoras; 
but  Diogenes  Laertius  makes  Philolaus,  one  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Pythagoras,  the  first  author  of  this  doctrine.  We 
Icam  from  Archimedes  that  it  was  held  by  his  contempo- 
rary, Aristarchus.  ^Aristarchus  of  Samos,'  says  he, 
'  makes  this  supposition,  that  the  fixed  stars  and  the  sun 
remain  at  rest,  and  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun 
in  a  circle.'  Plutarch  asserts  that  this,  which  was  only  a 
hypothesis  in  the  hands  of  Aristarchus,  was  proved  by 
Seleucus  ;  but  we  may  venture  to  say  that,  at  that  time,  no 
such  proof  was  possible.  Aristotle  had  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  this  doctrine  by  arguing  against  it.  '  All  thingE),' 
says  he,  ^  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  rest  there, 
and  therefore  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  cannot  rest  ex- 
cept there.'  Ptolemy  had  in  like  manner  argued  against 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  :  such  a  revolution  would, 
he  urged,  disperse  into  surrounding  space  all  the  loose  parta 
of  the  earth.  Yet  he  allowed  that  such  a  supposition  would 
Bac'ilitate  the  explanation  of  some    pheuoinibsDab.     Qvsmo 
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appears  to  make  Mercury  and  Y&tns  revolre  aboat  tbe  boh, 
as  does  Martdanus  Gapella  at  a  later  period ;  and  Seneca 
says,  it  is  a  worthy  subject  of  contemplation,  whether  the 
earth  be  at  rest  or  in  motion :  but  at  this  period,  as  we  may 
see  from  Seneca  himself,  that  habit  of  intellect  which  was 
requisite  for  the  solution  of  such  a  question  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  indistinct  views  and  rhetorical  forms  <5f  speech. 
If  there  were  any  good  mathefnaticians  and  good  ob- 
servers at  this  period,  they  were  employed  in  cultivating 
and  verifying  the  Hipparchian  theory, 

'^  Next  to  the  Greeks,  the  Indians  appear  to  have  pos- 
sensed  that  original  rigor  and  clearness  of  thought  from 
which  true  science  springs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Lidians,  also,  had  their  heliocentric  theorists.  Aryabatta 
(a.  d.  1322),  and  other  astronomers  of  that  country,  are 
said  to  have  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  revolution 
on  its  axis ;  which  opinion,  however,  was  rejected  by  sub- 
sequent philosophers  antong  the  Hindoos. 

"  Some  writers  have  thought  that  the  heliocentric  doctrine 
was  derived,  by  Pythagoras  and  other  European  philoso- 
phers, from  some  of  the  oriental  nations.  This  opinion, 
however,  will  appear  to  have  little  weight,  if  we  consider 
that  the  heliocentric  hypothesis,  in  the  only  shape  in  which 
the  ancients  knew  it,  was  too  obvious  to  require  much 
teaching ;  that  it  did  not,  and  could  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
receive  any  additional  strength  from  anything  which  the 
oriental  nations  could  teach  ;  and  that  each  astronomer  was 
induced  to  adopt  or  reject  it,  not  by  any  information  which 
a  master  could  give  him,  but  by  his  love  of  geometrical  sim- 
plicity on  the  one  hand,  or  the  prejudices  of  sense  on  the 
other.  Real  science,  depending  on  a  clear  view  of  the 
relation  of  phenomena  to  general  theoretical  ideas,  cannot 
be  communicated  in  the  way  iH  socte^.  «xA  e^Oisv&vi^  Vt^Ax- 
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lions,  like  the  mysterieB  of  certain  ftrts  and  crafls.  If  the 
philosopher  do  not  see  that  the  theory  is  true,  he  is  little 
the  better  for  haying  heard  or  read  the  words  which  assert 
its  truth. 

'^It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  assent  to  those  yiews 
which  would  discover  in  the  heliocentric  doctrines  of  the 
ancients  traces  of  ^  more  profound  astronomy  than  any 
which  they  have  transmitted  to  us.  Those  doctrines  were 
merely  the  plausible  conjectures  of  m^  with  sound  geom- 
etrical notions;  but  they  were  never  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  the  details  of  the  existing  astronomical  knowl' 
edge  ;  and  perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  into  the  arrangements  of  the  Ptolemaic  system 
was  so  much  more  obvious  than  any  other,  that  it  must 
necessarily  come  first,  in  order  to  form  an  introduction  to 
the  Copemican." 

Now,  I  freely  admit  that  the  common  theory  of  the  moral 
system,  at  first  sight,  did  seem  to  be  suggested  by  some 
passages  of  scripture,  just  as  was  the  geocentric  theory  of 
the  material  universe.  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  account  for 
the  fundamental  &cts  of  the  Christian  system,  just  as  the 
geocentric  theory  seemed  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  solar  system.  Hence,  it  being  hastily  assumed 
that  the  Bible  teaches  it,  all  the  energy  of  evangelical 
divines  has  been  put  forth  to  explain  and  defend  it.  It  has, 
indeed,  -not  been  denied  that  the  theory  of  preexistence 
would  also  explain  the  &cts  of  native  and  entire  depravity, 
and  relieve  some  difficulties.  But  it  has  been  for  the  most 
part  summarily  rejected,  just  as  was  the  heliocentric 
theory,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Eminent  divines  have 
never  thoroughly  considered  its  scriptural  relations,  and 
undertaken  and  thoroughly  executed  the  problem  of  develop- 
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ing  the  system  to  wluch  it  belongs,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
details  of  the  existing  theological  knowledge. 

Perhaps,  too,  in  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  energetic 
investigations  of  the  advocates  of  the  old  system  were 
allowed  to  exist,  as  an  introduction  to  a  new  and  better  sys- 
tem. We  have,  at  least,  been  Enabled  by  them  to  see  what 
is  the  best  that  can  be  said  in  its  behalf;  and  we  have  had 
full  and  ample  opportunity  to  study  its  operation  on  indi- 
viduals and  on  society. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  theory  of  preexistence  had 
suffered  merely  firom  neglect,  as  above  stated.  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  prejudice  was  awakened  against  it,  by  the 
errors  and  eccentricities  of  some  of  its  early  defenders.  Of 
these,  perhaps  no  one  was  more  conspicuous  than  Origen. 
He,  by  his  unsound  views  on  many  points,  and  by  associat- 
ing preexistence  with  a  false  philosophical  theory  of  the 
universe,  created  in  many  minds  a  prejudice  against  the 
idea  itself.     To  this  I  shall  advert  again,  in  its  place. 

Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  state  the  principles  of  ihe 
reconciliation  of  the  contending  powers  of  Christianity  which 
I  propose.  We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  consider- 
ation of  a  historical  analysis  of  the  course  of  the  great  con- 
flict which  has  been  spoken  of  as  existing  during  a  long 
series  of  ages. 
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BOOK  IV. 

HISTORICAL  OUTLINE  AND  ESTIMATE  OF 

THE  CONFUCT. 


CHAPTER    I. 

GENBRAL    OUTLINB. 

Whsh  we  tarn  from  the  interests  and  oontroyersies  of 
vise  present  generation,  and  undertake  to  surrey  those  of 
past  ages,  we  seem  at  first  to  be  entering  upon  a  boundless 
ocean,  of  difficult  and  perilous  navigation.  But,  after  a  lit- 
tle experience,  we  find  that  the  ocean  is  not  illimitable,  and 
that  its  navigation  is  by  no  means  as  difficult  ot  haoordoufl 
as  at  first  appeared.  We  soon  find  a  compass  and  a  chart; 
and,  aided  by  the  fi^yoring  gales  of  the  spirit,  we  safely  and 
happily  complete  our  voyage.  We  find,  too,  that  such  a 
voyage  is  not  in  vain.  We  find  more  than  dry  dogmas  and 
obsolete  creeds  to  bring  home  with  us,  as  the  firuits  of  our 
adventures.  We  find  that  the  history  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion in  the  church  of  Ood,  in  all  ages,  has  a  vital  relation 
to  the  condition  and  interests  of  the  present  age ;  and  that 
the  fiiture  is  not  to  be  separated  firom  the  past  by  an  abrupt 
interval,  but  to  have  its  roots  in  it,  and  to  grow  out  of  it 
wiih  a  mature  and  healthy  growth. 

22 
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We  have  seen  that  tbe  careful  stady  and  derelopment  of 
the  false  theories  of  the  material  universe  was,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Whewell,  an  important  preparation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  true  theory.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  true 
that  the  energetic  investigations  of  fisdse  theories  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  moral  universe  were  needed,  and  were  designed 
by  God  as  an  introduction  to  a  new  and  better  system.  We 
have,  at  least,  thereby  been  enabled  to  see  what  is  the  best 
that  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  those  theories,  and  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  study  their  intellectual  and  moral 
influences  on  individuals  and  on  society. 

So  &r  as  I  know,  no  complete^  and  philosophical  history 
of  this  great  conflict  of  ages  has  ever  been  written,  although 
many  and  important  elements  of  it  are  contained  in  the  vari- 
ous learned  and  able  histories  of  the  church,  and  of  dog- 
matic theology,  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared. 

Whenever  such  a  history  shall  be  fiadrly  written,  it  will, 
I  am  assured,  clearly  evince  that  the  principles  of  honor  and 
of  right,  as  I  have  stated  them,  have  been  recognized  in 
every  age ;  but  that,  so  long  as  it  has  been  assumed  that 
this  is  our  first  state  of  existence,  the  course  of  events  has 
been  this :  First,  that  these  principles  have,  in  some  minds, 
given  rise  to  superficial  views  of  human  depravity,  which 
are  not  adapted  to  produce  a  deep  Christian  experience. 
Then,  that  against  these  views,  from  time  to  time,  men, 
actuated  by  a  profound  Christian  consciousness,  have 
reacted,  and  endeavored  to  promulgate  and  defend  deeper 
views  of  the  great  facts  concerning  the  depravity  of  man, 
and  his  exposure  to  unseen  and  powerfulspirits  of  evil 
but  that,  nevertheless,  in  so  doing  they  have  made  a  pain- 
ful war  upon  the  most  obvious  and  sacred  prinqiples  of 
honor  and  right ;  and  that  every  effort  to  remove  this  con- 
trariety, made  during  tlie  co\irae  ot  mot^  >i3toJCL%S\ftecL  ^sesiL- 
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turies,  has  been  in  vain.  The  stndy  of  such  a  history  wonld 
be  eminently  salutary.  It  would  enable  us  to  avoid  all 
a  priori  and  abstract  theorizing,  and  to  consider  the  simple 
question,  what,  in  &ct,  have  been  the  developments  of  the 
human  mind,  under  the  common  assumption  that  this  is  our 
first  state  of  existence,  and  that  the  fall  of  Adam  is,  in 
some  way,  the  cause  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  human  race. 
Such  a  review  would  powerfully  confirm  our  previously- 
announced  conclusion,  that  the  conflict  of  principles,  which 
I  have  in  this  work  asserted  to  exist,  is  a  reality ;  that  the 
two  great  working  powers  of  Christianity  are  in  fact  mis- 
adjusted,  and  do  work  against  each  other;  and  that  they  can 
never  be  made  to  work  together,  on  the  assumption  that  this 
is  our  first  state  of  existence. 

A  history  of  the  kind  to  which  I  have  adverted  ought  to 
contain  a  full  view  of  the  manifestations  and  phases  of  this 
great  controversy,  as  seen  in  at  least  the  following  theolog- 
ical developments : 

1.  The  doctrines  and  speculations  of  the  period  anterior 
to  Augustine,  on  the  sinful  condition  of  man  and  his 
redemption  through  Christ. 

2.  The  great  Augustinian  and  Pelagian  controversy. 

3.  The  Semipelagian  controversies,  till  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. 

4.  The  controversies  of  the  schoolmen,  upon  the  same 
topics,  until  the  Reformation. 

5.  The  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  Reformers. 

6.  The  debates  and  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
the  subsequent  controversies  in  the  Romish  church,  e.  g. 
in  the  case  of  Baius,  of  Molina,  and  of  the  Jansenists. 

7.  The  Arminian  controversy  in  Europe  ana  America. 

8.  The  Socinian  controversy  on  these  points,  soon  afteif 
iAe  opening  of  the  JBeformation. 
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g.  TlieaflBaiiltBoFUieoelebntedAruti,I>r.J.Ta7lor,<m 
tlie  doctrine  of  origuul  bIii,  and  the  rejoinders  of  hb  SnglisV 
uitagoniste. 

10.  Ihe  development  of  Keir  England  theology  od  bid, 
holiness  and  human  depran^,  by  Edwards,  Hopkins,  Em- 
mons and  others,  in  reply  to  tits  Aiminians  and  J.  Tay- 
lor. 

11.  The  more  recent  TJnitariaa  oontroTetsies  od  hnmaa 
depravity,  m  Europe  and  America. 

12.  The  furUier  developmenta  of  Kev  England  theology 
on  sin  and  holiness,  1:^  Dr.  "S.  Taylor  and  die  TSew  Haven 
divines. 

IS.  The  controverues  in  New  England  and  the  Presby- 
terian church,  to  which  they  gave  rise. 

14.  The  more  recent  condxiveiisy  of  Professor  Park  and 
the  Frincetou  divines. 

If  any  one,  on  looking  over  tliis  formidable  obtline  of  a 
wide-extended  field  of  controversy,  should  fear  leet  the  mind 
should  be  wearied  and  confoaiided  by  the  multiplicity  of 
names  and  conflicting  theories,  let  him,  for  a  moment,  rise 
above  names,  and  consider  the  things  in  debate,  and  he  will 
see  that  they  are  few  and  simple.  On  the  one  side  he  will 
find,  under  the  influence  of  ChristiaQ  consciousness,  Scrip 
tare  and  history,  a  constant  effort  to  state  thoroughly  the 
entire  ruin  of  man,  itswigin  fix)m  Adam,  and  its  remedy 
in  Christ  Od  the  other  he  will  find  the  annunciation,  with 
greater  or  less  fulness,  of  the  principles  of  honor  and  right,  in 
their  relations  to  God,  and  his  dealings  with  men ;  and  efforts, 
under  their  influence,  either  utterly  to  disprove,  or  to  modify 
and  soften,  the  facts  alleged,  concerning  the  utter  ruin  and 
gracious  recovery  of  man.  As  the  valley  of  Uie  Mississippi, 
though  vast,  is  simple  in  its  great  outlines,  and  as  the  river 
that  drains  it  is  formed  of  necea^t^,  w  ix.i&^\)-3'jub-««kKn 
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ihit  flow  from  the  deioending  skpeB  of  i^ 
weBtem  chaina  of  moantaioB,  bo  the  valley  of  ibis  greal 
riTer  of  oontroTersy,  that  has  flowed  for  ages,  is  simple,  and 
the  river  itself  has  been  made,  of  necessitj,  by  the  meeting 
of  the  constant  streams  of  thought  and  feeling  that  have 
flowed  from  these  great  and  opposite  mountain  ranges  of 
alleged  fiu;ts  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  principles  on  the  other. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  the  depth,  intensity  and  power,  of  the 
fiselingB  that  have  been  manifested.  The  subjeot  involves 
all  that  man  has  to  hope  or  fear  in  an  eternal  destiny. 

Who  can  folly  conceive  of  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
and  radical  regeneration,  if  the  account  given  of  the  nun 
of  mania  true?  It  is  a  deliverance  from  eternal  pollutioiii 
eternal  shame  and  eternal  woe,  the  magnitude  of  which 
overwhelms  the  mind,  and  eclipses  all  other  deliverances. 
Hence,  to  the  deeply  experimental  Christian,  no  evil  can 
appear  greater  than  the  dissemination  of  fiilse  or  superficial 
views  of  the  depravity  and  ruin  j)f  man.  To  such,  the  flip- 
pancy and  levity  and  self-exaltation  which  so  many  exhibit| 
who  are  ignorant  of  their  own  utter  ruin,  is  unutterably 
mournful  and  repulsive.  Hence,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  experimental  Christians, 
such  as  Augustine,  the  Beformers,  the  Puritans,  Edwards^ 
and  others  of  a  like  spirit,  have  defended  the  dq^ne  of 
dg^vitj;  nor  at  the  deep  sufferings  which  they  have 
endured,  when  errors  have  prevailed  affecting  vitally  the 
eternal  wel&re  of  their  fellow-men. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  just  ground  of  earnest  intellectual 
activity  and  deep  suffering.  Who  can  estimate  the  import- 
ance of  true  views  of  honor  and  right,  in  reference  to  the 
character  of  (Jod  ? 

All  that  is  great,  glorious  and  praiseworthy,  in  the  Cre- 
ator,—  all  that  is  valuable  or  desirable  in  his  eternal 
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iom,  all  that  makeB  ezistehoe  itself  in  any  degree  a  bless- 
ing,—  nay,  all  that  prevents  it  from  becoming  a  most  fearful 
curse,  is  at  stake.  There  is  no  other  interest,  of  which  the 
mind  can  form  a  conception,  that  deseryes  for  a  moment  to 
be  compared  with  the  interest  that  eyery  created  being  has 
in  the  character  of  Ood.  Not  only  individual  non-exist- 
ence, but  much  more  universal  non-existence,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  existence  under  a  God  the  measures  of  whose 
administration  should  violate  the  fundamental  and  eternal 
principles  of  honor  and  of  right. 

This  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  great  controversy 
is  not  exaggerated.  Nor  is  it  so  regarded  by  any  9ompetent 
judge.  Hence,  Wiggers,  in  his  history  of  Pelagianism  and 
Augustinism,  justly  remarks,  '^  Among  all  the  doctrinal 
controversies  in  the  Christian  church,  the  Pelagian  cer- 
tainly take  the  first  place,  if  we  regard  the  consequences, 
and  the  importance  of  their  results  to  Christian  doctrine." 
Ranke,  too,  in  his  History  of  the  Popes,  says  of  the  question, 
debated  by  Molina,  concerning  grace,  free  jf ill,  good  works 
and  pred^tination, — which  is  but  the  necessary  development 
of  the  Pelagian  controversy, —  that,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  theology,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  it  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  "  the  most  important,  and  the  most  preg^ 
nant  with  consequences.^^ 


CHAPTER  II. 
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I  SHALL  not,  in  my  restricted  limits,  undertake  anything 
like  a  full  history  of  so  great  a  controrersy.  I  shall  merely 
attempt  to  develop  the  principles,  and  sketch  the  general 
course  of  the  conflict. 

It  is  happy  for  us,  however,  that  there  is  a  mountain-top 
so  situated  that  to  it  we  can  easily  ascend,  and  firom  it 
distinctly  and  accurately  survey  the  course  of  this  whole 
conflict  This  lofty  mountain-top  is  that  eminent  Christian' 
fistther  and  divine,  Auoustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo. 

It  will  be  conceded,  by  all  competent  judges,  that  the 
most  momentous  and  influential  crisis  in  the  whole  of  this 
great  theological  conflict  occurred  during  the  fifth  century, 
in  the  eminently  radical  and  able  controversy  between  him 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Pelagius,  Celestius  and  Julian,  on  the 
other. 

If  it  is  any  honorable  evidence  of  intellectual  greatness 
to  be  able  to  control,  from  age  to  age^  the  theological  specu- 
lations of  the  profoundest  and  most  experimental  minds  in 
the  church,  and,  after  the  eminently  able  discussions  of  the 
present  day,  to  become  once  more  the  master  spirit, 
towards  whom  many  leading  minds  are  beginning  to  gravi- 
tate, as  a  centre  of  revolution  and  of  light,  that  hon 
evidence  clearly  belongs  to  Augustinb. 
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In  an  able  article  on  thb  nocrnnsTB  of  original  sin, 
in  the  Christian  Review  for  January^  1852,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Shedd,  of  Auburn,  is  the  author,  there  -is  an  open 
and  avowed  return  to  the  fundamental  positions  of  Augus- 
tine, as  essential  in  order  to  n  untain  the  true  depth  and 
vitality  of  the  doctrine.  Of  Augustine  he  says,  '^  In  two 
traits  he  never  had  a  superior, —  depth  and  penetration." 
Again,  referring  to  the  theory  that  all  men  sinned  in 
Adam's  sin,  he  says :  '^  Augustine;  although  the  first  to 
philosophize  upon  this  difficult  point  in  order  to  bring  it 
within  the  limits  of  a  doctrinal  system,  has,  nevertheless, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  not  been  excelled  by  any  of  his  success- 
ors in  the  profundity  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views." 
He  considers  that  as  the  most  profound  theological  period 
in  which  all  the  evangelical  churches  stood  together  on  his 
ground ;  and  seems  to  anticipate  a  speedy  return  to  it,  as 
the  opening  of  an  age  of  deeper  and  more  vital  theology. 
These  views  were  set  forth  in  the  organ  of  the  great 
orthodox  Baptist  denomination  of  our  country,  and  were 
received  bythem,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  universal  applause. 
Certainly,  so  it  was  with  The  Watchman  and  Reflector, 
of  Boston,  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  of  that  denom- 
ination. The  editor  of  that  able  paper  speaks  of  it  in  the 
following  terms : 

''It  is  an  article  discussing  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  metaphysical  acumen  and  logic  seldom  surpassed,  a 
doctrine  of  theology  necessarily  fundamental.  The  writer 
takes  ground  that  back  of  consciousness,  and  of  all  outward 
manifestations,  there  is  in  man  an  evil  nature, —  a  corrupt 
fountain,  forming  the  source  of  whatever  is  sinful  in  his 
life." 

The  editor,  moreover,  is  manifestly  a  convert  to  the 
opinions  of  Prof  Shedd,  and  anticipates  the  final  triumph 
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ti  his  views,  for  he  proceeds  to  say :  ''  We  do  not  see  how 
the  force  of  the  writer's  reasoning  can  be  evaded.  He 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Augustine,  Tuiretin  and  Calvin, 
though  bringing  to  the  investigation  of  his  subject  more  of 
the  fruits  of  scripture  philology  and  of  philosophy  than 
were  furnished  to  the  hand  of  those  distinguished  defenders 
^f  the  faith.  He  regards  the  scientific  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  as  having  made  no  advance  since 
the  framing  of  the  Westminster  Oatechism  in  1648,  and 
sees  no  prospect  of  advance  for  the  future  in  this  depart- 
ment of  theological  inquiry. 

"Bemarking  of  'those  ages  of  controversy,  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,'  he  says :  '  Those  who 
held  the  doctrine  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  of  a  sinful  nature 
that  is  guilt,  stood  upon  one  side,  and  stood  all  together; 
and  those  who  rejected  this  doctrine  stood  upon  the  other 
side,  and  also  stood  all  together.  The  Christian  church 
was  divided  into  two  divisions,  and  no  more.  And  this, 
because  the  controversy  was  a  thorough  one,  owing  to 
the  profound  view  of  sin  taken  by  the  disputants  on  the 
Augustinian  side ;  the  metaphysical  rather  than  the  merely 
psychological  aspect  of  the  doctrine  being  uppermost.' 

''Since  the  period  here  alluded  to,  various  systems  of 
theological  belief  and  denial  have  come  into  existence. 
Socinianism  has  flourished  on  the  continent,  in  England, 
and  in  this  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Armin- 
ianism  as  the  distinguishing  element  of  Methodism,  and  as 
having  largely  permeated  the  Episcopacy,  the  Lutherans, 
the  General  and  Free  Will  Baptists.  Under  the  lead  of 
Bev.  C.  G.  Finney,  Drs.  Taylor,  Barnes  and  others,  a 
system  of  what  is  sometimes  called  '  New  Divinity '  has 
abo  come  into  vogue.  The  denial  of  original  sin,  as  held 
by  these  men^  and  at  the  time  referred  to,  is  a  marked 
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feature  of  each  of  these  systems;  wh3e,  of  coarse,  diere  is 
great  general  diversity  between  them.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  true  or  a  &]se  theory  of  original  sin  exerts 
a  vital  influence  upon  theology,  either  to  preserve  it  pure, 
or  to  corrupt  it  It  would  not  be  surprising  again  to  see 
men  holding  to  the  doctrine  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  that 
nature  guilt,  standing  upon  one  side,  and  all  standing 
together ;  and  those  rejecting  the  same  doctrine  standing  on 
the  othcor  Mde,  and  all  standing  together.  There  are  tend- 
encies towarosthis  issue,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  mistake. 
And  when  thatV  issue  is  fidrly  reached,  there  will  be  fiswer 
hiding-places  of  lerror  than  now  exist." 

Again,  in  a  Jiotice  of  this  number  of  the  Christian 
Review  he  says : 

''  The  opening  article,  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  by 
a  writer  who  chooses  to  withhold  his  name,  is  a  rare  con- 
tribution to  the  metaphysical  side  of  that  profound  subject 
'  Sin  a  nature,  and  that  nature  guilt,'  is  the  running 
title,  and  indicates  the  writer's  position, — just  the  position 
which  harmonizes  with  scripture  and  with  consciousness, 
and  establishes  man's  need  of  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ.  In  the  main  coinciding  with  Edwards,  it  differs 
from  him  on  points  pertaining  to  the  will,  and  will  furnish 
to  the  metaphysical  student  some  views  on  those  points 
which  will  specially  arrest  his  attention.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  more  profound  or  more  valuable  theolog- 
ical article  has  lately  been  given  to  the  public." 

The  Puritan  Recorder,  a  prominent  organ  of  the  oHho- 
dox  Congregationalists,  says  of  the  article :  '^  It  treats  of  a 
subject  that  is  destined  to  occasion  no  little  discussion ;  and 
it  treats  of  it  in  a  masterly  manner." 

I  'mention  these  things  as  striking  signs  of  the  times, 
and  as  a  proof  that  it  is  not  needless  once  more  to  look 
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thoroughly  into  iihe  opinioDS  of  Augastine.  By  many  it  is 
thought  that  his  yiews  have  become  as  lifeless  as  the 
entombed  remains  of  the  antediluvian  and  ante-Mosaio 
ages.  E.  H.  Sears,  in  a  recent  able  and  deeply  interesting 
work,  entitled  '' Beqbkbration,"  thus  expresses  his 
views :  ''  Pleasing  omens  already  indicate  that  this  form  of 
belief  is  ceasing  to  become  actiye.  We  lay  it  off,  then,  in 
the  persuasion  that  it  is  taking  its  place  among  the  fossil- 
ised remains  of  a  former  theologic  world,  which  old  con- 
vulsions had  turned  up  and  left  bare  to  our  wondering  and 
curious  gaze."  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  views  of 
Augustine  are  not  destined  to  lose  their  hold  on  men 
of  eminent  piety  and  intellectual  power,  at  least  until  they 
have  been  once  more  thoroughly  reviewed  and  reconsidered. 
Nor  ought  we  to  wonder  at  this.  His  mind  was  one  of 
unconmion  scope,  richness  and  power.  His  works  are,  in 
all  parts,  fall  of  the  seeds  of  thought  They  were,  during 
the  middle  ages,  the  great  encyclopedia  of  the  theological 
sciences.  We  rarely,  if  ever,  find  a  profound  Christian 
and  an  eminent  divine,  from  Gregory  the  great  to  Luther 
and  Calvin,  who  had  not  been  moulded  by  the  study  of 
Augustine.  Among  the  scholastic  divines,  Neander  says, 
'^  The  dogmatical  bent  of  Augustine  exercised  the  most 
decided  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  age."  Of  Anselifl 
of  Canterbury,  Neander  remarks  that  '^  he  was  the  Augus- 
tine of  his  age; "  and  that  '^  he  exerted  the  most  important 
influence  on  the  theological  and  philosophical  turn  of  the 
twelfth  century."  Yet,  "  the  works  from  which  his  mind 
derived  all  its  nourishment,  and  which,  as  he  continually 
studied  them,  gave  an  impulse  to  all  his  inquiries,  were  the 
Bible  and  St.  Augustine."  In  addition  to  his  rich  and 
creative  intellect,  the  deep  piety  of  Augustine  enabled  him 
thus  to  draw  to  himself  the  great  evangelical  leaders  of 
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eadi  cmeoessiTe  age.  In  addition  to  thiB,  it  ought  to  be 
that  the  discufision  of  the  great  qneBtiona  concerning  the 
moral  character  and  relations  of  man  has  never  been  so 
much  more  comprehensire  and  thorough,  at  any  (me  time 
since  Augustine,  than  it  was  in  his  day,  that  any  subse- 
quent age  has  been  fully  and  properly  qualified  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  him.  The  more  that  great  original  oontro- 
Tersy  is  examined,  the  deeper  will  be  our  conyiction  of  the 
extent  and  profundity  of  the  discussion.  Pelagius,  Celes- 
tius,  and  especially  Julian,  were  men  of  uncommon  ability. 
They  left  fbw  new  modes  of  aiwailing  the  views  of  Augus- 
tine to  iihe  ingenuity  of  their  successors.  Nor  did  the 
inde&tigable  mind  of  Augustine  shrink  £rom  their  encoun- 
ter on  any  point.  The  questiim,  also,  as  to  preexistence, 
was  at  that  time  more  an  open  question  than  it  has  evei 
since  been,  or  is  now ;  and  was  not  overlooked  in  the  dis 
cussion,  as  it  has  generally  been  from  that  time  to  this 
The  question  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  las' 
part  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Romans,  which  is  the  chief 
passage  relied  on  for  disclosing  the  relations  of  Adam  to 
his  race,  was  then  more  an  open  question  than  it  has  evei 
been  since  that  time.  In  short,  the  highest  issues  of  this 
whole  discussion  were  then  first  made,  and  were  so  deeply 
discussed  that  no  subsequent  generation  has  ever  reached  a 
point  of  vision  high  enough  to  enable  them  thoroughly  to 
reconsider  them. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  I  have  selected 
this  as  the  point  of  vision, —  the  lofiy  mountain-top  from 
which  to  review  the  whole  discussion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHBOLOGICAL      8PBCULATI0KS     BEFOBB      AUGUS- 

TINS. 

This  period  includes  about  four  centuries,  extending 
from  Christ  nearly  to  the  Ml  of  the  western  Roman 
empire.  In  it  occurred  the  earliest  and  most  exciting  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  Trinity.  These,  however,  I  shall  not 
notice,  but  shall  fix  my  attention  solely  on  the  great  conflict 
Uiat  is  now  before  us. 

It  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  this  period  that  it  opened 
under  the  influence  of  no  human  systems  of  theology.  The 
sources  of  theology  were  in  the  possession  of  all,  but  had  not 
been  explored.  The  Old  Testament  was  in  existence,  and 
Christ  and  his  apostles  had  taught  and  written.  The  Holy 
Spirit  had  descended,  and  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  been  con- 
vinced of  sin,  and,  being  united  to  Christ  by  a  living  fiuth, 
had  learned  the  mysteries  of  a  Christian  experience. 
Without  any  metaphysical  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  sin, 
they  were  convinced  by  facts  on  every  side,  as  well  as  by 
the  word  of  God,  of  the  deep  depravity  of  all  men.  Of 
the  moral  state,  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  world,  Paul 
had  given  a  dark  picture  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans.  Besides  all  this,  in  every  true  convert  a 
Christian  experience,  without  any  theological  theory,  dis- 
closed the  deep  depravity  of  the  heart.  Yet,  for  many 
yean^  these  abundajit  materials  were  wrought  w^  into  no 
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system.  No  great  theologians  followed  the  ^>OBiIes.  An 
immense  chasm  separated  the  apostolical  fathers  firom  them. 
The  men  whom  Crod  inspired  tower  upwards  like  mountains. 
Their  uninspired  successors  at  once  sink  down  to  the  dead 
level  of  the  plains  below. 

As  years  rolled  on,  however,  assaults  were  made  upon 
various  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God  by  different  classes  of 
errorists,  or  else  attempts  were  made  to  undermine  or  cor- 
rupt them  by  mixtures  of  erroneous  systems.  It  thus 
became  necessary  to  define  the  real  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, and  to  sustain  them  aUke  against  open  assaults  and 
insidious  corruptions. 

Which  of  the  two  moving  powers  of  Christianity  should 
have  the  ascendency  in  these  opening  theological  moTements 
would,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  attacks 
made,  and  of  the  defence  which  was  thus  rendered  necessary. 

The  defence  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  against 
Jews  and  Grentiles  was  the  first  work  of  the  church.  But 
they  were  called,  very  soon,  to  repel  attacks  on  the  char- 
acter of  God,  charging  him  with  having  violated  the  princi- 
ples of  honor  and  of  right  in  his  dealings  with  men,  both 
as  to  their  natures  and  powers,  and  his  action  upon  them. 
Of  course,  this  rendered  necessary  and  called  forth  defences 
of  God,  in  which  the  principles  of  equity  and  of  honor  were 
recognized,  and  arguments  were  presented  to  prove  that 
God  had  always  and  perfectly  regarded  them. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  I  have  before  said,  that  such  a 
course  of  events  would  lead  to  such  statements  concerning 
the  constitution  and  faculties  of  man,  and  the  fireedom  and 
power  of  his  will,  as  would  tend  to  superficial  views  of 
human  depravity.  Accordingly,  when  we  take  a  general 
yiew  of  the  main  course  and  logical  drift  of  the  discussimia 
on  the  moral  character  of  man  and  the  grace  of  God  which 
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preceded  Aagostine,  obvious  &ct8  authorize  us  to  say  tLafe 
they  did  finally  result  in  superficial  views  of  human 
depravity.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  doctrine  that  all  men 
are  sinners,  and  that  they  need  to  be  saved  by  the  grace  of 
God  through  Christ,  wa«  ever  denied.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  universally  maintained.  But  the  sinfulness  of  man 
was  not  so  developed  as  to  tend  to  those  views  of  innate 
depravity  which  produce  the  deepest  forms  of  Christian 
experience, —  those  forms  in  which  there  is  a  keen  sense  of 
the  utter  moral  weakness  of  man,  and  of  his  entire  depend- 
ence on  the  grace  of  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  Spirit 
Instead  of  this,  there  was  a  development  of  those  fi)rms 
which  make  prominent  the  energies  of  the  human  will,  as 
firee  and  competent  to  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the  law  an^ 
of  the  gospel.  Accordingly,  the  final  result  was  that  the 
errors  of  Pelagianism  were  developed  &om  these  tendencieB 
carried  out  to  their  extreme  issues. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  church,  with  one  voice, 
maintained  the  freedom  of  the  will  before  the  discussions  of 
Augustine  and  Pelagius.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the 
oriental  church.  The  Greek  fathers  carefully  excluded  fix)m 
their  theological  system  the  idea  of  a  nature  depraved  and 
punishable  before  action.  According  to  them,  no  man  was  a 
sinner  until  he  had  voluntarily  transgressed  the  laws  of  con- 
science and  of  God,  and  this  no  man  was  under  any  neces- 
sity of  doing.  We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  and  to 
believe  Neander,  when  he  says  that  **  Pelagius  was  a  dili- 
gent student  of  the  oriental  church  teachers ;  and  the  form 
in  which  he  found  Christian  anthropology  exhibited  in  those 
writers  corresponded  with  the  peculiar  development  of  his 
own  inward  life.''  (Torrey's  Neander,  ii.  673.)  The 
great  idea  of  his  experience,  the  same  enunent  historian 
Slates  to  be^  to  determine  '^  how  &r  man  mi^^t  odx^acft 


towards  perfection,  by  »  self-actiTe  dereli^piiient  of  the 
genua  of  goodnesB  lying  in  hia  own  moral  natore,  by  tha 
anperior  enei^  of  Uie  will,  by  self-wntroL" 

I  have  already  stated,  in  general  terms,  how  it  b^>poned 
that  the  first  development  of  the  church  was  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  remarked  that  it  on^nated  from  the  nature  of  the 
first  great  Mmtxoversial  attacks  to  which  the  early  Christiaiis 
were  exposed.  The  nature  and  form  of  these  attaoks  I  shall 
now  more  particnlarly  consider.  One  of  the  most  important 
proceeded  from  the  Qnostics.  The  aaaaults,  also,  of  the 
M"''"t'<»"''i  and  of  the  philosophers  who  inculcated  the 
doctrine  of  bXe,  tended  in  the  same  direction.  Gnosticism, 
it  is  well  known,  developed  itself  in  a  systematic  and  con- 
centrat«d  attack  upon  the  Old  Testament 

The  Gnostics,  holding  that  matter  is  in  its  own  nature 
essentially  evU,  and  productive  of  sin,  son^t  to  explain  the 
evils  of  this  world  as  the  result,  not  of  the  action  of  the 
supreme  <}od,  but  of  a  deity  called  the  Demiurgos,  or  world- 
maker,  who,  from  preexisting  elementa,  had  formed  this 
material  system,  and  in  it  involved  in  the  bondage  of  mat- 
ter spirits  of  divine  origin  from  the  heavenly  regions,  who 
thereby  were  rendered  sinful  and  corrupt.  This  Demiurgug 
they  asserted  to  be  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
most  of  them  regarded  him  as  an  evil  and  malignant  being, 
whom  Christ  was  reveided  to  destroy,  in  ordw  to  deliver 
mrai  firom  bondage  to  h\m  and  to  matter.  In  proof  of  these 
assertions,  they  appealed  to  his  acts,  as  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament.  This,  of  course,  resulted  in  an  attack  on  the 
real  God  of  Christianity,  which  the  church  was  called  on  to 
repel.  They  allied,  in  particular,  his  despotic  and  unjust 
conduct,  in  punishing  children  for  the  sins  of  their  fiithera, 
and  in  violating  the  free  will  of  man;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart,  and,  in  general,  by  his 
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and  irresistible  decrees.  Is  there  any  reason, 
tlien,  to  wonder  that,  in  defence  of  God  and  of  the  Old 
Testament  against  sach  charges,  the  early  fathers  should 
have  concentrated  their  energies  in  a  full  development  and 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  fireedom  of  the  will,  and  in 
the  exposition  of  those  bold  passages  which  represent  God 
as  hardening  men  and  turning  their  hearts  to  evil  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  consist  with  the  laws  of  honor  and  of  right, 
and  with  just  views  of  human  responsibility?  Moreover, 
as  the  Gnostics  taught  that  only  one  out  of  the  three  classes 
into  which  they  divided  men  had  natures  capable  of  a  holy 
development,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  church  should 
earnestly  seek  to  demonstrate  that  no  man  had  a  nature 
essentially  evil  and  sinful  before  action,  and  as  such  inca- 
pable of  a  right  and  holy  choice  of  God  and  of  his  king- 
dom 7  Afterwards,  the  Manichean  notion  of  a  nature  essen- 
tially evil  in  itself  called  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  course 
of  reasoning.  And,  as  the  doctrine  of  fate,  which  had  per- 
vaded the  pagan  world,  encountered  them  on  every  side,  it, 
of  course,  impelled  them  with  augmented  momentum  in  the 
same  direction.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
in  stronger  terms  than  they  have  abundantly  used  the  great 
tauct  of  man's  perfect  free  agency,  as  a  capacity  of  choosing, 
with  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  in  every  instance  of  vol- 
untary and  responsible  conduct.  This  is  so  fully  conceded 
by  all  writers  on  the  history  of  dogmatic  theology,  of  any 
authority,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  produce  any  documentary 
evidence  of  the  fact. 

It  is  also  evident,  beyond  denial,  that  they  conditioned 
Crod's  decree  of  election  upon  his  fore-knowledge  of  the  vol- 
untary conduct  of  those  to  whom  the  offers  of  mercy  should 
be  proclaimed.  In  addition  to  this,  by  their  opposition  to 
the  Gnostic  and   Manichean  dogmas   conoermng  natures 

23* 
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essentially  evil,  they  w^re,  in  &ct,  led  definitely  to  den; 
tlie  existence  of  a  sinful  nature  in  man.  Hence,  Gregory 
of  Nysaa,  in  his  work  concerning  children  prematurely 
removed,  says,  ''  The  child^  free  from  all  sin^  finds  itself 
in  the  natural  state,  and  needs  no  purification  for  its  health, 
because  it  has  as  yet  fallen  into  no  disease  of  tiie  soul." 
(Emerson's  Wiggers,  p.  846.)  Chrysostom  also  says,  "  We 
baptize  children,  though  they  have  no  sin^  that  they  may 
have  holiness,"  &;c.  At  the  same  time,  they  did  not  deny 
that  all  men  do  in  fact  sin,  and  thus,  becoming  guilty  and 
corrupt,  need  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Moreover,  tn  gen- 
eral they  held  that  the  sin  of  Adam,  in  some  way,  had 
so  affected  his  race  that  it  stood  connected  with  this  result. 
Still,  however,  they  considered  the  only  immediate  effects 
of  this  sin  to  be  natural  death,  a  higher  degree  of  sensual 
excitability,  and  exposure  to  a  higher  power  of  temptation. 
And  yet  on  these  points  some  of  them  spoke  with  great 
caution,  lest  they  should  seem  to  undermine  the  idea  of  a 
true  and  real  fi'ee  agency. 

Of  the  fathers,  up  to  the  death  of  Origen,  or  the  year 
254,  Hagenbach  says : 

"  The  opinions  of  the  fathers  were  not  as  yet  fully  devel- 
oped concerning  the  moral  depravity  of  every  individual, 
and  the  existence  of  sin  in  mankind  generally,  as  the  effect 
of  the  sin  of  the  first  man.  Many  felt  too  much  disposed  to 
look  upon  sin  as  the  voluntary  act  of  a  moral  agent,  to  con- 
ceive of  a  kind  of  hereditary  tendency  transmitted  firom  one 
generation  to  another.  The  sinful  acts  of  every  individual 
appeared  to  them  less  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  first 
sin,  than  a  voluntary  repetition  of  it.  In  order  to  explain 
the  mysterious  power  which  almost  compels  men  to  sin^ 
they  had  recourse  not  so  much  to  original  sin,  as  to  a  sup- 
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posed  inflaenoe  of  the  demons,   which,  however,  cannot 
constrain  anj  man  to  trespass." 

In  the  preceding  passage,  I  think,  however,  that  the 
statement  would  have  been  more  correct  if  he  had  said  that 
some,  rather  than  ^^manj,"  were  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion anjr  kind  of  hereditary  tendency  to  sin.  Concerning 
the  Greek  fathers  down  to  the  time  of  Auc^stine^  Hagen- 
bach  also  remarks : 

''Even  those  theologians,  who  kept  themselves  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  Augustinian  system,  supposed  that  the 
ain  of  Adam  was  followed  by  disastrous  effects  upon  the 
human  race,  but  restricted  them  (as  the  fathers  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  had  done)  t9  the  mortality  of  the  body,  the 
hardships  and  miseries  of  life,  and  sometimes  admitted 
that  the  moral  faculties  of  man  had  been  affected  by  the  fall. 
Thus,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  in  particular  (to  whom 
Augustine  appealed  in  preference  to  all  others),  thought 
that  both  the  ^oZt  and  the  ^vx^  had  been  considerably 
impaired  by  the  fall,  and  regarded  the  perversion  of  man's 
sentiments,  and  its  consequence,  idolatry,  which  the  writers 
previous  to  his  time  had  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  demons, 
as  the  effect  of  the  first  sin.  But  he  was  far  from  supposing 
the  total  depravity  of  mankind,  and  the  entire  loss  of  the 
free  will.  On  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will  continued  to  be  distinctly  maintained  by  the  Greek 
church.  Athanasius  himself,  commonly  called  the  father 
of  orthodoxy,  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  that  man  has 
the  ability  of  choosing  between  good  and  evil ;  and  was  so 
fer  from  believing  in  the  general  corruption  of  mankind,  as 
to  look  upon  several  individuals,  who  lived  prior  ^c  the 
appearance  of  Christ,  as  righteous.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem 
also  assumed  that  men  are  bom  in  a  state  of  innocence,  and 
that  a  free  agent  alone  can  commit  sin.     Similar  views  were 
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entertained  bj  Ephtaim  the  Syriaa,  Gregory  of  Njbhs 
Basil  the  Great,  and  olliers.  GhryBOBtom,  whoee  wbole 
tendency  was  of  a  practico-moral  kind,  brought  die  liber^ 
of  man  and  his  moral  self-determination  most  distinctly  for- 
ward, and  passed  a  severe  censure  upon  those  who  endeav- 
ored to  excuse  their  own  immoralities  by  ascribing  the  origin 
of  sin  to  the  fall  of  Adam." 

In  support  of  these  statements,  he  quotes  many  passages, 
of  which  I  shall  omit  all  except  those  from  Cyrill  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  says,  '^  We  come  into  this  world  without  sin, 
and  sin  of  &ee  choice."  '^  The  soul  has  free  will,  and  the 
devil  can  suggest  temptations,  but  he  cannot  compel  to  sin 
contrary  to  choice."  '^  If  any  one  through  his  own  neglect 
is  not  deemed  fit  to  receive  grace,  let  him  not  censure  the 
Spirit,  but  his  own  unbelief"  (Cat  rv.  19,  21,  and  xvi. 
23.)  Properly  to  understand  .these  views  of  the  Greek 
£sithers,  we  must  consider  against  what  errors  they  were 
aimed,  and  remember  that  eyen  those  who  held  that  in&nts 
were  bom  sinless,  as  Cyrill,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  believed 
that  there  was  still  in  the  race  a  universal  tendency  to  sin, 
and,  in  opposition  to  pride  and  self-conceit,  urged  the  deep 
actual  depravity  of  man. 

It  is  too  plain  to  need  proof  that  these  views  of  the 
Greek  fathers  are  based  upon  a  laudable  and  reverential 
purpose  to  defend  God  against  all  charges  of  violating  tho 
principles  of  equity  and  honor;  but  it  is  no  less  obvious  that 
they  tend  to  superficial  views  of  human  depravity.  They 
also  tend  to  a  degradation  of  free  agency  itself,  in  the  way 
which  has  been  pointed  out  in  cousideriug  the  Unitarian 
and  some  forms  of  the  New  School  theology.  For  it  is 
plain  that  every  effort  to  account  for  developments  so  uni- 
versally and  so  deeply  depraved  as  are  those  of  the  human 
race  in  this  world,  by  regarding  them  as  the  natural  result 
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of  free  agency  as  such,  of  jnecemij  degrades  free  agency 
itself.  Moreover,  all  eflforts  to  prove  that  free  agency,  as  it 
exists  in  this  world,  is  such  as  Qoi  ought  in  honor  and  jus- 
tice to  confer  on  new-created  minds,  naturally  leads  to  low 
views  of  what  is  possible  in  the  original  and  upright  state 
of  new-created  minds.  Accordingly,  in  the  Greek  &ther8 
we  find  low  views  of  the  state  of  original  righteousness  in 
which  man  was  creat^  Hence,  Neander  remarks  that 
''the  Pelagians,  like  the  older,  particularly  the  oriental 
church  teachers,  with  whom  they,  in  fact,  more  especially 
coincided,  compare  the  state  of  the  first  man  with  that  of  an 
innocent,  inexperienced  child;  only  with  this  difierence, 
that,  as  a  thing  necessary  in  order  to  his  preservation,  his 
spiritual  and  corporeal  powers  were  already  unfolded  to  a 
certain  extent."  Moreover,  in  comparing  the  Greek  with 
the  Latin  church,  he  remarks,  '^  By  means  of  Augustine, 
whose  influence  did  not  extend  to  the  eastern  church,  the 
general  system  of  (western)  doctrine  took  its  shape  and 
direction  more  decidedly  fi-om  the  doctrine  of  redemption  as 
a  centre,  and  from  the  anthropology  (of  Augustine)  con- 
nected therewith.  But  among  the  Greeks  the  case  was 
otherwise.  Whilst,  in  the  western  church,  the  Augustinian 
scheme  of  doctrine  had  become  dominant,  in  the  Greek 
church  the  older  and  more  indefinite  mode  of  apprehending 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  of  free  will,  and  of  providence, —  a 
theory  bordering'  on  Pelagianism^ — had  been  preserved." 
Any  one  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  view  by  a 
reference  to  John  of  Damascus,  the  great  systematic  divine 
of  the  Greek  church,  who  has  preserved  the  oriental  system 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Chrysostom,  excluding  all  the  modi- 
fications introduced  by  Augustine. 

In  connection  with  this  state  of  £icts  let  it  now  be  noticed 
that  it  is  conceded  that  the  reli^ous  experience  of  thir 
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period  before  Augustine  did  not  have  that  deep  Pauline 
character  which  was  afterwards  developed  in  Angnstiney  and 
in  those  who  adopted  his  views.  Hagenbach  says :  ''In 
opposition  to  the  opinion  that  conviction  of  sin,  aooom- 
panied  bj  powerful  excitement,  which  attains  to  a  sense  of 
pardon  only  after  internal  struggles,  is  alone  the  sure  crite- 
rion and  indispensable  condition  of  the  Christian's  diarac- 
ter,  we  may  safely  refer  to  the  primitive  church,  in  which, 
to  say  the  leastj  such  a  notion  of  sin  did  not  prevaiL"  His 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  appears  to  me  singular  and 
inadequate.  In  days  of  external  martyrdom,  he  informs 
us,  such  an  experience  was  not  needed.  But,  ''  when  per- 
secutions ceased,  it  became  a  duty  imperative  on  the  church 
to  cultivate  the  internal  martyrdom  in  opposition  to  exter- 
nal triumphs."  This  internal  martyrdom,  he  tells  us, 
"  consisted  in  the  subjection  of  the  heart  to  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  sense  of  Augustine,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  regeneration  of  the  church  in  after 
ages."  He  thinks  that  one  experience  belonged  very 
properly  to  the  childhood  of  the  church,  but  the  other  to  a 
period  of  necessary  subsequent  development.  From  this 
view  I  beg  leave  to  dissent  Did  not  Paul  live  in  the 
martyr-age  ?  Yet  he  had  the  same  deep  experience  and 
self-crucifixion  with  Augustine ;  and  he  inculcated  it  as  a 
proper  and  necessary  part  of  Christian  experience,  in  all 
ages.  Moreover,  ought  not  the  heart  to  be  subjected  to  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  all  ages,  as  truly  as  in  the 
ages  after  Augustine  7  There  are  others  who  account  for 
such  cases  of  deep  conviction  by  the  supposition  tint  the 
subjects  of  them  were  men  of  violent  passions,  and  power- 
ful sensual  tendencies,  who,  like  Augustine,  for  a  time 
wallow  in  sin,  or  at  least  are  called  to  a  violent  struggle 
with  their  appetites  and  impulses.     What,  then,  shall  be 
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said  of  the  case  of  Edwards,  moral,  intellectual  and  refined 
from  his  youth  up,  and  surrounded  bj  nothing  but  pure 
and  intellectual  society?  How  is  his  deep  Pauline  and 
Augustinian  experience  to  be  explained,  on  this  theory? 
To  me  it  is  plain  that  the  type  of  experience  before  Augus- 
tine was,  to  a  great  extent,  caused  by  the  tendencies  of  the 
prevailing  doctrinal  system,  and  that  the  change  of  doctrine 
effected  by  Augustine  introduced  a  deeper  style  of  Chris- 
tian experience.  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  view  is 
found  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  Greek  church, —  retaining 
their  original  system, —  the  Augustinian  experience  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  found,  even  to  this  day.  To  complete 
our  view,  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  during  this  period  the 
ascetic  system,  which  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  origin 
of  sin  is  to  be  found  in  matter, —  a  principle  of  Gnosticism, 
with  which  the  church,  in  spite  of  her  conflicts  against  that 
system  in  general,  was  early  infected, —  struck  its  roots  deep 
in  the  Cliriatian  world,  and  developed  itself  in  the  form  of 
monastic  institutions.  The  tendency  of  this  ascetic  system, 
in  all  its  forms,  is  to  magnify  the  works  of  man,  and  to  hide 
the  free  grace  of  God.  We  shall  find  in  this,  in  connection 
with  the  superficial  theology  which  has  already  been  con- 
sidered, a  sufficient  account  of  the  want,  at  that  time,  of  a 
deup  Christian  experience  of  the  same  kind  which  charac- 
terized the  apostle  Paul,  as  well  as  the  profound  Augustine. 
Here,  then,  we  see  that,  in  accordance  with  my  opening 
statement,  the  principles  of  equity  and  of  honor,  in  their 
reliction  from  Gnosticism,  Manicheism  and  fatalism,  have,  in 
fact,  given  rise  to  superficial  views  of  human  depravity, 
which  are  not  adapted  to  produce  a  deep  Christian  expe- 
rience. These,  at  length,  were  taken  up  and  carried  beyond 
the  prevailing  views  of  the  church,  even  to  their  extrema 
results,  by  Pelagius  and  his  compeers ;  and  thus  led  to  thaft 
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i*cat  reaction  which  was  deyeloped  by  the  ageoic^  of  that 
eminent  master-spirit,  through  whom  the  channels  of  a  pro- 
found Christian  experience  were  disdosed  and  deepened  for 
all  coming  ages. 

All  that  Pelagius,  Gelestius  and  Julian  did,  was  to  carry 
out  to  their  natural  results  the  principles  of  honor  and 
right,  on  the  supposition  that  this  is  our  first  state  of  exist- 
ence. Their  doctrine,  in  brief,  is,  that  man  has  such  a  moral 
constitution  and  such  powers  as  God  ought,  as  an  honorable 
and  just  being,  to  confer  on  every  new-created  being.  All 
men  receive  so  much  from  the  Creator,  and  Adam  had  no 
more.  Therefore,  all  men  are  naturally  as  well  off  aa 
Adam  was  before  the  fall.  Hence  his  fall  injured  himself 
only,  and  not  liis  posterity.  Herein  Pelagius  differed  from 
the  early  fathers,  so  far  as  they  held  that  the  fall  of  Adam 
injured  the  moral  constitution  of  his  posterity,  and  produced 
a  hereditary  propensity  to  sin.  But  he  did  not  differ  from 
them  in  teaching  that  all  men  are  free  agents,  with  frill 
power  to  obey  the  law  of  God  and  the  gospel ;  and  that  there 
is  in  them  no  sin,  and  no  sinful  nature,  before  voluntary 
action.  Such  was  the  general  view  of  the  whole  church 
before  his  day. 

It  followed  from  the  views  of  Pelagius  that  a  man  could 
live  without  sin,  and  so  be  saved  by  the  law,  without  any 
need  of  the  atonement.  Hence  the  Pelagian  doctrine  that 
the  law  is  as  good  a  means  of  salvation  as  the  gospel. 
Hence,  too,  the  idea  of  Pelagius,  that  the  grace  of  God  con- 
sisted in  part  in  making  man  a  free  agent,  and  also  in  the 
presentation  to  him,  in  various  ways,  of  motives  adapted  to 
excite  him  to  a  right  use  of  his  powers  as  a  free  agent ;  hence, 
too,  Ids  reluctance  to  admit  the  absolute  necessity  of  any 
other  grace  exerting  an  interior  and  decisive  power  uj)on 
the  will,  such  as  to  deliver  it  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
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restore  to  it  true  liberty.  Pelagius  also  differed  from  the 
preceding  &ther8  bj  holding  that  natural  death  vfsa  not  the 
result  of  Adam's  sm,  either  in  himself  or  in  his  posterity. 
He  held  that  death  was  inseparable  from  our  nature ;  and 
that,  therefore,  Adam  and  all  his  o&pring  would  have  died, 
even  if  he  had  not  sinned* 


NoTB  on  p.  272. 

The  tendenqy  of  ftenchhig  that  the  mind  of  man  enters  this  world  fai  a 
normal  and  nnfkllen  state  to  deg^rade  oar  oonoeptions  of  ftee  agency,  and 
flf  the  tme  original  dignity  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  produce  saperfl- 
dal  Tiews  of  the  reality  and  guilt  of  sin,  I  haye  not  AiUy  disenssed  In  any 
one  place  according  to  its  importance,  bnt  haye  Tiewed  it  in  Tarions 
aspects  during  the  progress  of  the  general  disoossion.  To  enable  any  one 
who  desires  it  to  unite  these  separate  disonsaions  In  one  yiew,  I  will  rete 
to  the  other  places  where  they  occur : 

Bookin.5«-P-v^.P^||Z^; 
24 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THB    MOUKTAIN-TOP;     0&,    AUaUSTINB     AND 

HIS    EXPE&IBNCB. 


From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  up  to  the  time 
of  Augustine  there  had  been  no  serious  oontroversy  among 
good  men  on  the  subject  of  human  depravity.  The  assaults 
on  Christianit J  from  without,  bjr  the  Gnostics,  Fatalists  and 
Manicheans,  had  united  the  whole  church  in  defending  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  rectitude  of  God  with  respect 
to  the  original  constitution  and  powers  of  man.  Thus,  all 
things  had  given  to  the  principles  of  equity  and  of  honor 
an  ascendency  and  a  preponderance  which  threatened  at 
length  entirely  to  eradicate  the  radical  and  thorough  doctrine 
of  human  depravity.  That  such  was  the  tendency,  is 
obvious  from  the  fiict  that  Pelagius,  by  whom  this  work  was 
at  length  consummated,  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  early 
fathers,  especially  those  of  the  Greek  church,  and  found  in 
their  doctrine  concerning  man  views  which  accorded  with 
his  own  experience. 

We  come  now  to  a  great  and  necessary  reaction  frt)m  this 
mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  the  influence  of  which  has 
not  been  e;spended  even  to  this  day.  It  has  not,  indeed, 
ever  gained  the  ascendency,  so  as  to  unite  all  good  men  in 
one  harmonious  phalanx ;  it  has  never  been  able  to  prevent 
powerful  reactions  against  itself;  yet,  as  compared  with  what 
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preceded  it,  it  was  a  great  advance,  and  it  has  effected  a 
great  work  for  God  and  for  humanity. 

Its  peculiar  and  fundamental  work  was  to  restore  to  the 
church  that  deep  and  radical  view  of  human  depravity 
which  is  found  in  the  word  of  God,  and  without  which  all 
efforts  to  effect  the  moral  renovation  of  man  and  of  society 
will  be  superficial  and  powerless. 

The  great  instrument  of  divine  providence,  in  effecting 
this  reaction,  was  Augustine,  a  man  whom  God  had  fitted, 
by  his  own  experience,  to  sound  all  the  depths  of  a  true  and 
Pauline  Christian  consciousness,  and  thus  to  form  an  accu- 
rate conception  of  what  are  the  original  and  normal  relations 
of  the  mind  to  God,  and  of  what  are  the  corruptions  and 
perversions  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  sin. 

He  is  that  spiritual  mountain-top  upon  which  I  propose 
to  stand,  in  order  to  survey  this  great  conflict,  from  its  first 
development  to  this  day.  And,  as  his  influence  enters  so 
deeply  into  all  the  religious  history  of  the  world  since  his 
day,  I  think  it  important,  so  far  as  possible,  to  establish  a 
Christian  sympathy  and  good  understanding  between  him 
and  Christians  of  the  present  age. 

I  am  the  more  desirous  to  do  this,  as  he  is  extensively 
misunderstood.  He  is  thought  of  as  the  advocate  of  a  sys- 
tem so  stern  and  fearful  that  ho  must  have  been  a  mere 
heartless  reasoner,  ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  finer  feelings 
of  humanity  upon  the  altar  of  an  iron  logical  consistency. 

It  is  true  that  Augustine  was  a  logician ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  no  man  ever  had  a  larger,  a  more  tender,  a  more 
sensitive  heart,  or  a  deeper  abyss  of  profound  and  glowing 
emotion.  Indeed,  it  was  the  great,  the  final  end  of  Augus- 
tine, to  love  with  the  whole  intensity  of  his  being,  and  to  be 
loved  with  an  infinite  and  almighty  love,  a  love  such  as 
be  found  nowhere  but  in  God.     It  was  this  union  of  pow 
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fbl  kgie  and  ieep  emoCioD  wUdk  gave  AisgaslanB  nA 
power  orer  the  minds  of  men, —  a  power  to  wUch  erarj  ago 
has  borne  witness,  from  that  day  to  the  present 

These  characteristics  of  Augustine  are  noticed  bj  Wig- 
gers,  as  effecting  in  him  a  union  of  scholasticism  and  mysti- 
cism. But,  as  some  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  an^ 
tic  experience  are  adapted  to  produce  misunderstanding,  I 
here  introduce  them  for  the  sake  of  some  remarks. 

Concerning  him,  th^  Wiggers  thus  speaks :  '^  From 
all  this,  the  following  characteristic  of  Augustine  is  mani- 
fest. The  most  distinctive  and  the  most  interesting  thing,  and 
that  by  which  his  individuality  is  the  most  strikingly  indi- 
cated, is  the  union  of  mysticism  with  scholasticism, —  that 
is,  the  endeavor  by  feeling  to  reach  the  infinite,  with  the 
endeavor  to  reduce  the  infinite  to  our  comprehension.  In 
this  respect,  Augustine  is  altogether  remarkable, —  a  pecu- 
liar phenomenon,  one  might  say,  of  Christian  antiquity. 
Certainly,  we  find  no  &ther  in  whom  we  meet  with  just  as 
many  proo&  of  a  mystic  way  of  thinking  as  of  the  preva- 
lence of  intellect.  How  can  any  one  express  himself  in  a 
more  mystical  way  than  to  speak  of  the  embraces  of  Grod, 
and  of  sucking  his  milk?  And  how  clearly  do  we  hear  the 
mere  mental  philosopher,  when  he  disputes  with  the  Dona^ 
tists,  and  still  more  when  he  seeks  to  prove  '  the  servile 
wiir  in  opposition  to  the  Pelagians !  The  ecstasies  also,  of 
which  the  vestiges  are  found  in  his  confessions,  and  which 
put  him  in  the  condition  of  those  who  have  prophetic  visions, 
show  what  a  dominion  fancy,  the  mother  of  mysticism,  had 
over  him.  It  might,  indeed,  be  objected  that  we  ought  to 
consider  the  age  of  Augustine.  But  even  in  his  latter  age, 
during  his  contests  with  the  Pelagians,  striking  traces  are 
seen  of  the  mystic  mode  of  thinking,  particvdarly  in  his 
assertions  respecting  the  grace  of  God.     Fancy,  therefore. 
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and  Bagaoity  were  oombined  in  him  in  a  maDner  wholly 
peculiar,  without  our  being  able  to  say  that  either  prepon- 
derated over  the  other.  This  peculiar  combination,  by 
which  he  was  at  once  a  mystic  and  a  scholastic,  is  the  great- 
est singularity  in  Augustine.  In  full  accordance  with  this 
peculiarity,  or  sufficiently  explained  by  it,  are  both  his  ear- 
nest effort  for  truth  and  his  devout  disposition, —  his  deep 
religious  feeling,  which  speaks  forth  in  so  lovely  a  manner, 
particularly  where  he  is  not  acting  the  polemic,  e.  g.  in  the 
Confessions,  and  which  must  have  made  him  abhor  that 
pride  of  human  virtue  which  ascribes  a  merit  to  its  own 
works. 

^'  Augustine  had  by  nature  an  excessive  propensity  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  of  which  he  often  complains  himself,  and 
which  was  also  confirmed  by  the  early  errors  of  his  youth. 
This  propensity  must  in  due  time  have  led  him  to  mysti- 
cism. For,  when  it  afterwards  became  more  intellectual,  his 
fancy  must  needs  have  revelled  in  a  world  above  sense ;  and 
this  readily  affords  a  psychological  explanation  of  the  &ct 
that  his  love  to  God  was  never  entirely  free  &om  a  tinge  of 
sensuous  love.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  new  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  which,  from  its  mystic  tendency,  was  well 
adapted  to  his  mind,  confirmed  him  still  more  in  this  mode 
of  thinking. 

'^  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  readily  infer  that 
Augustine  possessed  much  natural  kindness,  and  a  delicate 
susceptibility  for  friendship.  But  the  acuteness  of  his 
understanding  inclined  him  freely  to  admit  consequences 
from  principles  once  established,  even  when  repugnant  to 
his  moral  feeling.  Hence  was  he  so  formidable  a  disputant. 
The  study  of  Aristotle's  works  had  certainly  a  very  salu- 
tary influence  on  his  consecutive  mode  of  thinking.  Against 
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the  jostneBS  of  his  conclasions  no  objectkm  can  easily  be 
made,  if  we  only  admit  the  principles/' 

On  this  I  would  suggest,  that  it  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  pos- 
sible not  only  to  mix  sensuous  love  with  the  love  of  God, 
but  also  to  create  a  false  religious  experience,  of  which  God 
shall  be  the  nominal  object,  but  all  the  elements  of  which 
shall  be  sensual.  Such  an  experience  seems  to  be  intima- 
ted in  the  writings  of  Hafiz,  and  other  eastern  mystics.  Sot 
is  it  unconmion  to  denote  such  religious  excitement  by  the 
term  mysticism.  The  term,  I  am  aware,  is  also  used,  in  a 
better  sense,  to  denote  a  true  and  powerful  inward  experi- 
ence of  the  love  of  God.  But  this  ambiguity  of  usage 
makes  it  the  more  important  not  to  leave  the  remarks  of 
Wiggers  unguarded.  If  he  means  that  the  love  of  Augus- 
tine towards  God  was  mystical  in  the  sense  of  being 
improperly  tinged  by  sensualism,  I  beg  leave  to  dissent  from 
his  view.  It  is  well  known  by  all,  that  God  has  so  made 
material  things  that  they  are  analogous  to  spiritual  things. 
Is  not  light  analogous  to  truth,  heat  to  powerful  love, 
water  and  food  to  the  nutriment  of  the  soul  which  is  found 
in  truth  and  love,  and  harmony  in  sounds  to  mental  har- 
mony among  spirits  7  Is  not  the  relation  of  Grod  to  man 
set  forth  by  analogies  taken  from  a  human  father  or  a 
mother,  or  from  the  sun,  or  from  a  rock  or  a  fortress  ?  Is 
it,  then,  sensual  to  think  of  God,  or  to  love  God,  by  the  aid 
of  such  Analogies  7  This  would  condemn  the  greater  part 
of  the  religious  experience  of  the  Bible ;  for  it  is  always 
expressed  by  means  of  such  analogies.  Suppose,  then,  ♦hat 
we  pass  from  such  analogies  as  these,  to  another,  Uv,  less 
scriptural,  and  eminently  elevated  and  sacred, —  I  mean  the 
relation  of  the  lover  and  the  beloved,  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride,  the  husband  and  the  wife.  This  analogy  75,  in  fact, 
no  more  material,  no  more  sensual^  than  those  of  which  I 
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have  spoken,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  So  fiur  as  they 
are  material,  they  all  stand  on  exactly  the  same  ground. 
Nor  is  it  any  more  sensual  or  material  to  illustrate  the  love 
of  God  by  the  relations  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride, 
than  it  is  by  the  analogies  of  light,  heat,  an  earthly  father, 
the  sun,  a  shield,  a  rock  or  a  fortress. 

I  concede  that  by  the  analogy  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  strongest  human  passions, 
and  that  these  are  often  corrupted.  But  it  is  no  less  true 
that  a  love  of  (xod  may  exist  so  spiritual,  so  pure,  so 
powerful,  that  it  shall  altogether  transcend-  the  power  of 
such  passions  and  emotions,  and  subordinate,  purify,  regu- 
late, and  control  them,  and  impart  to  them  a  sanctity  un- 
known before,  by  using  them  as  the  emblems  of  a  higher 
love.  If  the  higher  love  is  wanting  or  feeble,  the  use  of 
such  emblems  is  dangerous ;  if  that  love  is  as  it  should  be, 
it  is  safe.  That  this  higher  love  did  exist  in  full  power  in 
Augustine,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  ruled  his  mind, 
and  subordinated  and  sanctified  all  the  analogies  by  which  it 
was  expressed.  Indeed,  he  has  given  us  a  definite  state- 
ment of  his  views  and  experience  upon  this  point.  Appeal- 
ing to  Grod,  he  says  : 

'^  Not  with  doubting,  but  with  assured  consciousness,  do 
I  love  thee,  0  Lord.  *  *  But  what  do  I  love,  when  I  love 
thee  ?  Not  beauty  of  bodies,  nor  the  fair  harmony  of  time, 
nor  the  brightness  of  the  light  so  gladsome  to  our  eyes,  nor 
sweet  melodies  of  varied  songs,  nor  the  fragrant  smell  of 
flowers  and  ointments  and  spices ;  not  manna  and  honey ;  not 
a  corporeal  form,  beautiful  to  embrace.  None  -f  these  I 
love,  when  I  love  my  God ;  and  yet  I  love  a  kind  of  light, 
and  melody,  and  fragrance,  and  food,  and  embraces,  w)ien  I 
love  my  God ;  the  light,  melody,  fragrance,  food,  embraces, 
of  my  inner  man ;  where  there  shineth  unto  my  soul  what 
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qMkoe  cannot  contain,  and  there  soondetli  irbat  time  beareA 
not  away;  and  there  is  fragrance  which  breathing  dis- 
perseth  not,  and  food  is  tasted  which  eating  diminisheth 
not,  and  ther^  are  embraces  which  satiety  dissolveth  not 
This  is  it  which  I  love,  when  I  love  my  God."  (Confess- 
ions X.  VI.  8.)  What  can  more  perfectly  and  beautifally  ex- 
plain the  passages  to  which  Wiggers  refers  as  proofe  of 
mysticism  ?  Does  it  not  divest  them  entirely  of  all  tinge 
of  sensual  love  in  any  improper  sense  ?  The  full  passage 
with  reference  to  sacking  the  milk  of  Qod  will  show  that 
Wiggers  has  not  done  justice  to  Augustine  in  so  brief  a 
reference.  Addressing  God,  he  says  :  '^  What  am  I  to  my- 
self, without  thee,  but  a  guide  to  mine  own  down&ll?  Or, 
what  am  I  when  truly  blessed,  but  an  in&nt  sucking  the 
milk  thou  givest,  and  feeding  upon  Thee,  the  food  that 
perisheth  not?"  Who,  that  has  heard  God  saying,  "As 
one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you," 
or,  "I  am  the  bread  of  life,"  can  take  exception  to  Augus- 
tine's touching  expression  of  filial  dependence  and  love 
towards  Goil  Did  not  David  thirst  for  God ;  and  when  he 
found  him  did  he  not  declare  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
love  his  soul  was  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness,  and 
that  his  loving-kindness  was  better  than  life  ?  In  a  simi- 
lar style,  also,  does  Augustine  thus  lament  his  former  in- 
gratitude: ''Thou  light  of  my  heart,  thou  bread  of  my 
inmost  soul,  thou  power  who  givest  vigor  to  my  mind,  and 
who  quickenest  my  thoughts,  I  loved  Thee  not.  *  *  Too 
late  loved  I  thee,  0  thou  beauty  of  ancient  days,  yet  ever 
new  !  too  late  I  loved  thee  !  *  *  Thou  didst  call  and 
shout,  and  my  deafness  ceased;  thou  didst  flash  and  shine, 
and  my  blind  eyes  were  opened.  Thou  breathedst  odors,  and 
1  have  inhaled  them,  and  pant  for  thee.  I  tasted,  and 
hunger  and  thirst    Thou  touchedst  me,  and  I  burned  for 
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thy  peace.  When  I  shall,  with  my  whole  seU^  cleave  to 
thee,  then  I  shall  no  more  have  sorrow  or  labor,  and  my  life 
shall  wholly  live  as  wholly  fall  of  thee."  ♦  ♦  "  And  some- 
times thou  admittest  me  to  an  unusual  affection  in  my 
inmost  soul ;  rising  to  a  strange  sweetness,  which,  if  it  were 
perfected  in  me,  I  know  not  what  in  it  would  not  belong  to 
the  life  to  coma  ' 

And  through  what  process  did  Augustine  pass,  in  order  to 
reach  such  visions  of  God,  and  such  seasons  of  heavenly 
communion  with  him?  In  this  respect,  his  experience 
and  that  of  Edwards  were  the  same.  Both  had  seasons  of 
deep  and  unutterable  conviction  of  sin ;  both  learned  deeply 
to  loathe  themselves,  and  to  long,  with  intense  Icmging,  to 
eradicate  the  roots  of  pride,  that  most  dangerous  and 
deepest  defilement  of  lofty,  highly-gifted  minds.  With 
regard  to  this,  Augustine  says  to  his  (xod :  '^  Thou  knowest, 
on  this  matter,  the  groans  of  my  heart  and  the  floods  of  my 
eyes.  For  I  cannot  learn  how  far  I  am  advanced  in  being 
cleansed  from  this  plague ;  and  I  much  fear  my  secret  sins, 
which  thine  eyes  know  and  mine  do  not"  ♦  ♦  «<  Fain 
would  I  that  the  approbation  of  another  should  not  increase 
my  joy  for  any  good  in  me."  How  truly  coincident  is  this 
last  expression  with  the  statement  of  Edwards,  before 
quoted, — "  The  very  thought  of  any  joy  arising  in  me,  on 
any  consideration  of  my  own  amiableness,  performances  or 
experiences,  or  any  goodness  of  heart  or  life,  is  nauseous  and 
detestable  to  me."  Tet  was  he  constantly  afflicted  by  con- 
scious tendencies  to  pride.  Augustine,  in  like  manner, 
:alls  this  ^^  his  daily  furnace,"  the  constant  affliction  of  his 
30ul.  He  desired  in  all  things  to  see  and  honor  God,  and 
to  him  he  confessed  that  he  ought  to  value  fisune  solely  for 
benevolent  ends.  '^  Behold,  in  thee,  0  Truth,  I  see  that  } 
ought  not  to  be  moved  at  my  own  praises,  for  my  own  Siki 
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but  for  the  good  of  my  neighbor."     Knowing,  as  he  did 
the  treachery  of  his  heart,  he  earnestly  sought  ihe  searching 
of  the  omniscient  eye. 

To  this  brief  view  of  the  Christian  experience  of  Augus- 
tine it  may  be  added,  that  he  was  naturally  a  man  of  ge- 
nial, humane  and  tender  feelings.  We  see  in  him,  therefore, 
no  tendencies  to  a  stem  theology,  unless  there  is  in  man  a 
sternness  of  depravity  that  calls  for  stem  measures  of  jus* 
ticcton  the  part  of  God,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  opens 
the  way  for  the  interposition  of  sovereign  grace.  If  such  is, 
in  fact,  the  character  of  man,  then  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
one  like  Augustine  would  arrive  at  a  profound  and  unwa- 
vering conviction  of  the  fact. 

On  the  whole,  we  need  not  wonder  that  Augustine  has 
had  so  long-continued  a  sway  over  the  human  mind.  He 
had  the  fervor,  the  deep  passion  and  the  imagination,  of  an 
oriental  temperament ;  and  yet  with  it  was  combined  the 
keen  logic  of  a  western  mind.  He  was  master  of  all  the 
learning  of  his  age  that  was  accessible  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
Though  like  Edwards  in  the  union  of  logical  power  with  a 
profound  experience,  he  greatly  surpassed  him  in  rhetorical 
power;  for  he  had  studied  rhetoric  as  an  art,  and  had 
taught  it  before  he  became  a  Christian  bishop.  Hence,  his 
style  is  universally  more  rhetorical  and  finished  than  that 
of  Edwards. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  men  as  Bernard, 
Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Luther,  Calvin,  Jansenius,  and 
Pascal,  should  be  drawn  by  a  sympathetic  attraction  to  the 
profound  doctrinal  and  experimental  discussions  of  such  a 
mind?  Or  that,  from  age  to  age,  they  should  light  their 
lamps  at  his  fire  ? 

There  is  in  the  Agamemnon  of  .^chylus  a  beautiful  and 
orilliant  passage,  in  which  Clytemnestra  describes  the  trans- 
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mission  to  herself  by  signal  fires,  kindled  successively  on 
mountain-tops,  of  the  intelligence  of  the  downfall  of  Troy. 
If  we  will  substitute  in  it  the  idea  of  time  instead  of  space, 
we  may  use  it  as  a  lively  image  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
fires  of  Christian  doctrine  and  experience  have  bee^  trans- 
mitted from  Augustine  dovm  the  tract  of  time,  kindling 
upon  one  mountain-top  after  another,  till  they  reach  the 
remotest  ages. 

I  give  the  passage  in  the  translation  of  Potter.  Thqugh 
slightly  inaccurate,  it  is  equally  good  for  my  purpose.  In 
reply  to  the  inquiry  what  herald  conveyed  the  news,  Cly- 
temnestra  answers : 

"  The  fire,  that  from  the  height  of  Ida  sent 
Its  streaming  light,  as  firom  the  announcing  flame 
Torch  blazed  to  torch.    First  Ida  to  the  steep 
Of  Lemnos  :  Athos'  sacred  height  reoeiTed 
The  mighty  splendor  ;  from  the  surging  back 
Of  the  Hellespont  the  vigorous  blaze  held  on 
Its  smiling  way,  and  like  the  orient  sun 
Illumes  with  golden-gleaming  rays  the  head 
Of  rocky  Macetas  ;  nor  lingers  there, 
Nor  winks  unheedful,  but  its  warning  flames 
Darts  to  the  streams  of  Euripus,  and  gives 
Its  glittering  signal  to  the  guards  that  hold 
Their  high  watch  on  Mesapius.    These  enkindle 
The  joy-announcing  fires,  that  spread  the  blaze 
To  where  Erica  hoar  its  shaggy  brow 
Waves  rudely.    Unimpaired  the  active  flame 
Bounds  o'er  the  leyel  of  Asopus,  like 
The  jocund  moon,  and  on  Cithseron's  steep 
Wakes  a  successive  flame  ;  the  distant  watch 
Agnize  its  shine,  and  raise  a  brighter  fire. 
That,  o'er  the  lake  Gorgopis  streaming,  holds 
Its  rapid  course,  and  on  the  mountainous  heights 
Of  .£giplanctus  huge,  swift-shooting  spreads 
The  lengthened  line  of  light    Thence  onwards  wavei 
Its  fiery  tresses,  eager  to  ascend 
The  crags  of  Prone,  frowning  in  iheir  pride 
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O'flrtlMSuMiogdif:  ft  kftpi.  It  inoaiito 
The  Bummit  of  Araehne,  whose  higjh  heed 
Looks  down  on  Argos :  to  this  10711I  fleet 
Thenoe  darts  the  light  that  from  the  Id«ea  fire 
DeriYCS  its  Urth.    RighUy  in  order  tkm 
Each  to  th€  next  conHgn$  th€  torch,  tkaiJUh 
The  bright  siiccesnon.' 


»» 


To  complete  the  image,  however,  we  should  remember  oi 
what  mountain  and  by  whom  the  fire  was  kindled  that  first 
shone  on  Angostine.  It  was  kindled  by  Paul  and  his  com- 
peers on  Zion,  the  mountain  of  our  Qoi» 


CHAPTER  V. 

auqubtikb's    pbihciples    of   equitt   and 

HONO&. 

Wb  hare  seen  that  before  Augustine  all  things,  eapeciallj 
in  the  oriental  chorch,  had  taken  such  a  course  that,  in 
efforts  to  defend  God,  two  results  hod  come  to  pass.  The 
Btondard  of  the  original  righteousness  which  God  ought  to 
confer  on  new-created  minds  was  lowered ;  and,  also,  that 
superficial  views  had  been  given  of  the  deep  original  deprav- 
ity of  man.  The  result  was,  that  neither  subject  was  truly 
seen.  The  principles  of  honor  and  right  were  unduly 
degraded,  the  character  of  man  was  unduly  exalted.  This 
is  the  necessary  result  of  endeavoring  to  justify  God  on  the 
assumption  that  this  is  our  first  state  of  existence.  And 
yet,  even  so,  no  available  harmony  was  secured. 

It  was  reserved  for  Augustine  to  restore  each  of  these 
subjects  to  its  true  place  in  the  system,  and  to  attempt  to 
effect  a  harmony  between  tbcm. 

I  shall  consider,  in  order,  first,  what  he  endeavored  to  do 
on  each  of  these  great  points,  the  principles  of  honor  and 
right,  the  original  and  deep  depravity  of  man,  and  then  set 
forth  the  mode  of  harmonizing  these  moving  powers  of 
Christianity  which  he  proposed  and  defended. 

In  general,  then,  I  remark  that  he  entirely  abandoned 
all  efforts  to  prove  tliat  men,  as  they  enter  this  worid,  have 
such  constitutions,  propensities  and  powers,  as  the  principles 
of  equity  and  honor  require  God  to  confer  on  new-created 
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minds.  He  clearl j  conceded  and  folly  taught  that  this  itbs 
not  the  fact.  To  make  this  plain,  it  is  only  necessary  tc 
consider  his  principles  of  equity  and  honor,  and  his  yiews 
of  men  as  they  enter  this  world. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  fandamental  question  on  whid 
this  present  discussion  turns, —  What  were  the  principles  of 
honor  and  right,  as  held  by  Augustine? 

1  reply,  Augustine  held  that  the  principles  of  honor  anc 
right  demand  of  the  great  Creator  that  he  should  ^?e  U, 
all  new-created  minds  such  an  original  constitntion,  anc 
such  powers,  and  place  them  in  such  circumstances  anti 
under  such  influences,  that  they  should  enjoy  a  full  and  fim 
probation,  in  which  they  had  full  power,  by  their  own  fr« 
will,  to  secure  a  permanent  confirmation  in  holiness  anc 
eternal  life.  These  principles  were  not  incidentally  avowee 
by  Augustine,  but  were  fully,  formally  and  scientifically 
set  forth ;  not  merely  in  his  early  writings,  but  in  his  lasi 
and  most  mature  works,  and  especially  in  his  treatise,  Dt 
Correptione  et  Gratia  (concerning  reproof  and  grace) 
addressed  to  the  Adrumettian  monks,  near  the  close  of  hii 
labors  in  the  Pelagian  controversy.  Without  going  int( 
any  analysis  of  that  or  any  other  work  as  a  whole,  I  wil 
merely  state  what  pertains  to  the  point  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  constitution  and  powers  which  he  regarded  as  de 
manded  of  God  for  new-created  beings  by  the  principles  of 
honor  and  right,  were  such  as  result  in  a  true  and  real  free 
will.  The  influence  and  circumstances  demanded  of  God 
are  such  that  this  free  will  shall  not  be  lefk  to  its  owe 
unaided  energies,  but  shall  be  so  invigorated  and  sustained 
by  divine  influence  that  the  creatures  shall  be  able  always 
so  to  choose  the  right,  and  persevere  therein,  that  the  result 
shall  be  an  eternal  confirmation  in  good. 
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In  accoidanoe  with  these  views,  Augustine  asserts  oon- 
cemmg  the  angels  that  they  were,  when  created,  endowed 
with  the  requisite  powers,  and  aided  by  the  necessary  divine 
influence ;  and  that  some  of  them,  by  their  own  firee  will, 
revolted,  whilst  others  so  persevered  in  good  as  to  merit 
final  confirmation  in  holiness  and  eternal  life.  A  single 
extract  will  make  this  point  sufficiently  plain : 

''  God  so  ordered  the  life  of  angels  and  men,  that  in  it  he 
might  first  show  what  their  firee  will  could  effect,  and  then 
what  the  beneficence  of  his  grace  and  the  judgment  of  his 
justice  could  effect.  Accordingly,  certain  angels,  of  whom 
he  is  the  chief  who  is  called  the  devil,  fled  fiiom  the  service 
of  the  Lord  God.  by  firee  will.  But,  thus  escaping  firom 
his  goodness,  in  which  they  had  been  happy,  they  were  not 
able  to  escape  his  judgment,  by  which  they  were  rendered 
most  miserable.  But  the  rest,  through  the  same  firee  will, 
continued  in  the  truth,  and  merited  and  received  a  certain 
assurance  that  they  should  never  fall." 

It  appears  fi*om  this  that  (xod  dealt  with  angels  and  men 
on  the  same  principles.  What  those  principles  were  will  be 
more  clearly  disclosed  in  what  he  subsequently  sets  forth 
concerning  God's  providential  dealings  with  men.  Let  us, 
then,  consider  on  what  principles,  according  to  Augustine, 
God  dealt  with  man : 

'^So,  also,  he  made  man  with  fi*ee  will,  and,  although 
about  to  fiiU,  yet  happy  during  his  ignorance  of  it,  because 
he  perceived  that  it  was  in  his  power  both  not  to  die  and 
not  to  become  miserable.  In  which  state  of  uprightness 
and  fi*eedom  fi*om  sin,  if  through  the  same  free  will  he  had 
chosen  to  remain,  truly,  without  any  experience  of  death  or 
unhappiness,  he  would  have  received,  through  the  merit  of 
this  perseverance,  the  same  fiilness  of  blessedness  with  which 
the  holy  angels  were  rewarded;   that  is,  that  La  fikoTiIdL 
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never  after  be  able  to  fiJl,  and  that  he  shonld  haTe  certah 
assurance  thereof." 

Thus  £akr,  Augustine  has  spoken  m  general  terms  oon- 
oeming  the  original  powers  and  firee  will  of  men  and  angels 
A  more  particular  view  of  what  waa  implied  in  the  origina 
state  of  his  mind  may  be  gathered  from  other  parts  of  hi 
works.  He  particularly  states  that  God  so  made  man  tha 
he  had  a  perfectly  faultless  and  sinless  nature.  He  asks 
"  Who  does  not  biow  that  man  waa  made  sane,  and  fiiult 
less,  and  furnished  with  free  will,  and  free  power  toir  hoi 
living?  "  (De  Nat  et.  Grr.  43.)  His  intellect  was  in  tb 
most  perfect  state.  ^'  Such  was  his  power  of  mind,  and  us 
of  reason,  that  Adam  docilely  received  the  precept  of  Got 
and  the  law  of  commandment,  and  might  easily  have  kep 
them  if  he  would."  (lb.)  He  ascribes  to  him  '*  the  moa 
excellent  wisdom."  He  says,  also,  that  in  the  inward  ma 
Adam  was  spiritual,  after  the  image  of  Him  that  create 
him.  (De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  vi.  28.)  He  asserts  the  same  i 
the  following  passage:  "Not  only  Genesis,  but  also  th 
apostle,  proclaims  that  man  was  made  afler  the  image  o: 
God,  when  he  says  man  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God.  ( 
Cor.  11 :  7.)  And,  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  tha 
he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  not  according  to  his  ol 
corrupt  and  sinful  nature,  but  according  to  a  spiritual  c(m 
stitution,  the  same  apostle  admonishes  us  (Col.  3 :  10)  tha 
we  should  put  off  habits  of  sin,  that  is,  the  old  man,  and  pu 
on  the  character  of  Christ,  which  he  calls  the  new  man 
And,  that  he  may  teach  that  wo  once  lost  this,  he  calls  it ; 
renovation  ;  for  he  thus  speaks,  *  Ye  have  put  on  the  ne^ 
man,  who  is  renewed  in  knowledge  afler  the  image  of  hii 
who  created  him.'  "  (Contra  Adamantum  Manich.  5. 
It  is  true  that  Augustine  very  often,  if  not  generally 
explains  the  assertion  that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image 
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after  bis  lywn  Hkeness,  with  refereaoe  to  \m  powers  of  rei^ 
son,  conscience  and  will,  and  his  rule  over  the  creatures 
which  is  based  on  these  powers.  But  the  passages  already 
quoted  show  that  he  also  included  in  the  image  of  God 
true  holiness,  or  the  moral  image  of  God.  In  this  passage 
he  clearly  combines  both  ideas. 

Accordingly,  of  his  will  he  says,  '^  that  it  was  constituted 
without  sin,  and  that  no  passion  resisted  it,  and  that  it  had 
such  power  that  the  decision  of  perseverance  was  properly 
left  to  such  great  goodness  and  such  great  &cility  of  holy 
living."  (De  Cor.  et  Gr.  11.)  In  another  place  he  says 
tiiat  ^*  by  free  will,  which  then  had  its  powers  uncorrupted, 
they  obeyed  the  law,  not  only  with  no  impossibility,  but 
even  with  no  difficulty,"  and  '^  that  man  had  so  very  free  a 
will,  that  he  obeyed  the  law  of  God  vnth  great  energy 
ofmindV     (Op.  Imp.  vi.  8,  and  iv.  14.) 

Yet,  with  all  this,  as  man  was  mutable,  and  but  a  limited 
creature,  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  him  entirely  to  himself. 
God  only,  the  infinite  Creator,  is  above  all  temptation  and 
all  danger  of  falling.  Man,  therefore,  left  to  himself,  could 
not  always  extricate  himself  from  danger,  nor  insure  his 
own  perseverance  in  good.  Hence,  it  was  necessary  that 
God  should  confer  on  him  an  additional  divine  influence, 
by  way  of  aid  and  support ;  and,  accordingly,  he  bestowed 
the  requisite  aid.  By  this  aid,  perseverance  in  good  was 
put  entirely  within  the  power  of  man,  and  yet  still  he  was 
not  forced  to  persevere,  nor  was  his  free  will  coerced.  Even 
this  aid  he  could  abandon.  After  describing  the  nature  of 
this  additional  aid,  he  says :  ''It  was,  therefore,  in  his 
power  to  remain,  if  he  would,  because  the  aid  was  not  want- 
ing by  which  he  could,  and  without  which  he  could  not, 
perseveringly  retain  the  good  which  he  would.  But,  be- 
oanse  he  refused  to  persevere,  truly  it  was  his  fiult,  whosf 
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merit  it  would  have  be^  if  he  had  chosen  lo  penevwe,  as 
did  the  holj  angels,  who,  whilst  others  fell  by  free  wiU,  stood 
by  the  same  free  will,  and  .deserved  to  leoeive  the  doe 
reward  of  this  permanence  in  good, — that  is,  so  great  a  fbl- 
ness  of  blessedness  as  is  involved  in  a  certain  aasiiraiioe 
that  they  shall  never  fall."     (De.  Cor.  et  Gr.  11.) 

We  can  now  decide  how  high  Angnstine  carried  his  ideas 
of  the  demands  of  honor  and  right,  by  considering  whether 
he  regarded  this  superadded  influence  as  a  matter  of  graoe 
or  of  debt.  Probably  those  who  have  not  particularly 
examined  the  matter  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
regarded  even  this  aid  as  a  matter  of  debt,  and  not  of  grace. 
His  words  are  very  explicit : 

^^  If  this  aid  had  been  wanting  either  to  an  angel  or  to 
men,  when  they  were  first  created^  their  fall  would  have 
involved  no  guilty  since  their  nature  was  not  made  such 
that  without  divine  aid  they  could  insure  their  own  perse- 
verance in  good,  even  if  they  would,  and  the  aid  was  want- 
ing without  which  they  could  not  insure  perseverance." 

Augustine  says  this,  as  Neander  well  remarks,  on  the 
ground  that  ''  God  is  the  absolute  spirit,  without  whose 
fellowship,  without  whose  support  and  assistance,  no  creat- 
urely  spirit,  whether  angel  or  man,  can  persevere  in  good- 
ness, in  the  sound  and  healthy  development  of  his  essential 
being,  which  is  akin  to  the  divine."  (Neander,  ii.  604.) 
Therefore,  Augustine  boldly  and  decidedly  takes  the  ground 
that  if  the  divine  aid  which  puts  such  perseverance  in  good 
fiilly  into  the  power  of  every  new-created  mind  is  wanting, 
then  no  guilt  is  involved  in  the  fall  of  such  a  mind. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  and  affecting  to  read  such  state- 
ments as  these  from  the  great  father  of  what  are  considered 
the  stem  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  Certainly  such  sentiments 
find  a  response  in  every  generous  and  honorable  mind. 
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Oar  moral  intuitions  declare  them  to  be  tme.  They  place 
in  a  most  striking  light  the  obligations  of  the  great  Creator 
to  every  new-created  mind  of  men  or  angels. 

And  now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask,  Have  any  of  my  state- 
ments of  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  ever  risen  higher 
than  this? 

By  the  promulgation  of  such  views,  Augustine  conferred 
an  unspeakable  benefit  on  the  Christian  world.  He  elevated 
their  ideas  of  the  nature  and  possibihties  of  free  agency, 
and  erected  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  &irly  of  existing 
facts  in  the  history  of  man.  It  rendered  possible  and 
enforced  more  deep  and  thorough  views  of  human  depravity; 
for,  surely,  no  man  can  pretend  that  men  as  they  come  into 
this  world  develop  themselves  according  to  the  law  of  new- 
created  minds,  as  laid  down  by  Augustine. 

The  actual  influence,  too,  of  these  views,  has  been  great. 
We  find  a  constant  reference  to  them  in  Anselm  and  other 
great  thinkers  of  profound  Christian  experience  during  the 
middle  ages.  They  were  recognized  and  reproduced  by  the 
Reformers.  They  have  given  form  to  the  language  of  the 
Westminster  standards.  The  original  righteousness  of  the 
new-created  man,  the  fact  that  he  was  left  to  the  freedom  of 
his  own  will,  and  that  his  an  was  his  ovm  free,  unforced, 
and  therefore  criminal  act, —  all  these  are  purely  Augus- 
tinian  conceptions,  reproduced  in  almost  his  own  terms, 
after  a  lapse  of  ages. 

With  such  a  standard  of  original  righteousness,  and  with 
such  an  experience  as  Augustine  had  of  the  deep  depravity 
of  his  own  heart,  the  disorder  of  his  passions  and  appetites, 
and  the  moral  impotence  of  his  own  will, —  knowing,  too, 
what  he  did,  by  the  increasing  restoration  of  his  own  powers 
to  their  normal  state,  of  the  original  relations  of  the  human 
mind  to  Grod, —  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  he  took  deep  views 
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of  the  depravity  cS  men  as  diey  n^yw  sre?  His  doetrine  is 
-what  ire  should  have  anticipated  fiftim  these  fiM^ —  that 
men  enter  this  world  with  deranged  constitutions  and  disor- 
ganized powers  of  soul  and  body,  then-  intellectual  powers 
darkened  by  sin  and  blind  to  the  true  beauty  of  God  and 
spiritual  things,  their  wills  in  a  state  of  moral  impotence  as 
to  that  which  is  holy  and  good,  their  propensities,  passions 
and  affections,  deeply  corrupt.  Such  was  man,  in  his  view, 
as  an  individual ;  and,  being  such,  he  is  also  subjected  to  the 
power  of  depraved  human  society,  and  of  evil  spirits. 

In  these  deep  views  of  Augustine,  too,  we  recognize  a 
fountain-head  of  thought  and  doctrine  for  the  profound 
thinkers  and  experienced  Christians  of  all  following  ages. 

But  how  could  Augustine  hold  such  views  consistently 
with  his  doctrines  of  equity  and  of  honor  ? 

In  answering  this  inquiry,  we  shall  see  that,  although 
Augustine  stood  on  the  verge  of  truth,  and  even  reached  it 
in  the  form  of  his  words,  yet  he  fiuled,  through  adverse 
influences  which  he  had  not  surmount^,  to  reach  it  in  &ct ; 
and,  therefore,  left  the  great  conflict  of  the  moving  powers 
of  Christianity,  more  fully  developed  than  ever  before,  to 
agitate  and  divide  all  coming  ages. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

AUGUSTINE'S   THBOBY    OF    RECONCILIATIOK. 

I  HAVE  said  that  Augustine  in  his  theory  of  reoonoil- 
iation  stood  on  the  verge  of  truth,  and  that  he  even  reached 
It  in  the  form  of  his  words.  Let  us  proceed  to  consider  the 
development  of  his  theory. 

His  whole  system  turned  upon  the  position  that  all  the 
claims  of  all  men  on  God,  as  new-created  beings,  had  been 
already  forfeited,  even  before  they  were  bom.  So  fiur,  then, 
Augustine  coincided  with  the  theory  of  preexistence.  He 
escaped  from  the  pressure  of  his  own  principles  by  the  great 

idea  of  A   FORFEITURE   PREVIOUS  TO   BIRTH. 

Did  Augustine,  then,  believe  in  the  proper  preexistence 
of  men ;  and  that  they  had  sinned  each  separately,  and  in 
his  own  proper  person,  before  their  birth  into  this  world? 

We  answer  no.  But,  nevertheless,  he  tried,  by  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  preexistence,  to  account  for  and  to  justify 
such  appalling  results  as  occur  in  this  world.  He  supposed 
and  believed  that  all  men  so  preexisted  in  Adam  that  they 
could  and  did  act  in  his  act,  and  forfeit  together  all  of  their 
rights,  in  that  great  and  original  forfeiture  of  Adam. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  preexistence  that  is  available 
only  through  the  imagination,  and  not  through  the  reason, — 
yd  it  gave  to  much  of  his  language  the  form  of  truth.     He  j 
epoke  of  men  aa  if  they  had  preexisted,  eujo^^  \Sii<^\t  tv^^mI 
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and  forfeited  tbem ;  and  this  langnagB  reacted  throngli  his 
imagination  on  his  feelings,  and  gave  him  relief.  By  the 
aid  of  this  fiction  of  the  imagination,  when  men  were  bom 
into  the  world  he  did  not  look  on  them  as  properly  new- 
created  beings,  or  as  having  the  rights  of  new-created 
beings,  but  as  beings  who  were  created  six  thousand  years 
before  they  were  bom,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  their  crear 
tion,  receiyed  from  (jod  all  the  rights  of  new-created  beings  ^ 
and,  soon  after,  freely  and  wickedly  forfeited  them,  and  so 
came  at  that  time  under  his  just  judgment  and  condemnar 
tion,  and  haye  been  bom  under  them  eyer  since. 

God,  he  taught,  gaye  to  the  whole  human  race  a  good 
original  constitution,  good  powers,  free  will  and  divine  aid, 
in  Adam.  But  in  him  they  abandoned  this  aid.  This  is 
what  Augustine  means  by  the  statement,  ''  Which  aid  if 
man  had  not  forsaken  by  free  will,  he  would  always  have 
been  good ;  but  he  forsook  it,  and  was  forsaken.  For  the 
aid  was  such  that  he  could  forsake  it  when  he  chose,  and  in 
it  he  could  persevere  if  he  chose.''  *  *  *  "  For  he 
had  power  even  to  persevere,  if  he  would ;  but  that  he 
refused  proceeded  (descendit)  from  free  will,  which  then 
was  so  free  that  it  could  choose  both  right  and  wrong.  But, 
now,  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  this  aid  is  wanting,  it  is 
the  punishment  of  sin  ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  given,  it  is  given  by  grace,  and  not  of  debt.''  (De  Cor. 
et  Gr.  11.)  Man,  in  all  these  passages,  means  not 
merely  Adam,  but  the  race.  Let  it  be  also  considered  that 
the  fact  that  men  have  not  now  the  original  aid,  is  the 
penalty  of  their  original  forfeiture. 

Once  more  I  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Augustine,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  reached,  at  least 
ideally,  a  theory  of  preexistence,  upon  which,  after  all,  the 
depth  and  power  of  hia  sy^t/^m  dfi^Tids^.    l\.^\>akA!^VkkQ. 
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at  least  verbally  to  conceive  and  to  speak  of  every  man,  as 
he  is  bom  into  this  world,  as  a  being  already  fallen  by  his 
own  act,  and  who  l)y  his  sin  had  forfeited  all  claims  to  his 
origmal  rights  as  a  new-created  being,  and  who  had  thus 
fSsdlen  under  the  principles  of  just  sovereignty. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  special  notice  that  Augustine 
ascribed  to  the  original  free  will  of  man  such  self-deter- 
mining power  as  to  exempt  it  entirely  from  the  decree  of 
predestination.  He  did  not  deny,  on  general  grounds,  such 
freedom  of  the  will.  He  did  not,  as  has  often  been  alleged, 
subject  it  to  a  &tal  necessity  on  universal  principles.  He 
did  it  merely  in  the  case  of  fallen  man.  In  Adam  all  men 
were  free,  and  enjoyed  in  full  perfection  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will.  No  divine  purpose  interposed  to  con- 
trol its  use.  They  were  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own 
will.  That  freedom  they  abused  and  fell,  and  in  this  state 
the  principles  of  predestination  first  reached  them.  Thus, 
predestination  did  not  cause  their  Ml.  In  Adam,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  had  perfect  free  will,  and  all  needed  divine 
aid.  Therefore,  that  first  and  universal  fall  was  not  pre- 
destined. It  was  the  result  of  mere  free  will ;  and  was, 
therefore,  without  excuse.  Thus,  in  words  at  least,  and  in 
appearance,  did  Augustine  reach  a  theory  of  preexistence, 
and  by  it  maintain  his  principles  of  honor  and  right,  and 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Stated  in  his  own 
words,  his  theory  is,  **  Because  by  free  will  he  forsook  God, 
he  experienced  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  he  should 
be  condemned  with  his  whole  race ;  for,  &'incc  they  all  were, 
as  yet,  existing  in  him,  they  also  had  sinned  in  him.  For, 
as  many  of  this  race  as  are  set  free  by  the  grace  of  God 
are  freed  from  that  condemnation  by  which  they  are  thus 
held  bound.  Whence,  also,  if  no  one  had  been  liberated, 
no  one  could  justly  blame  the  judgment  of  God." 
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On  these  views  Neander  remarks  (voL  it.  265),  "In 
this  way  he  could  still  hold  fast  at  one  point  to  the  holiness 
and  jostiee  of  God,  and  to  the  firee  guilt  of  man ;  could 
remoye  the  origin  of  evil  from  God,  and  push  it  back  to  the 
originally  present,  free,  self-determining  power  of  man. 
And,  by  his  supposition  of  the  necessary  and  incomprehen- 
sible connection  between  the  first  man  and  the  entire  race, 
the  act  of  the  first  man  may  be  considered  as  tiie  j^oper 
act  of  every  man ;  and  so,  on  this  ground,  the  loss  of  the 
original  freedom  is  a  loss  for  which  all  are  at  &ult." 

There  is  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human  mind, 
an  intellectual  phenomenon  more  remarkable,  and  in  some 
aspects  more  sublime,  than  this. 

It  is  remarkable  from  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  pro- 
pounded,—  a  doctrine  which  one  would  suppose,  a  priori^ 
that  no  one  could  ever  have  believed.  It  is  sublime  fix>m 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  power  which  it  in  feet 
exerted  after  it  had  been  by  Augustine  established  as  an 
article  of  belief. 

In  its  logical  bearings,  of  course  it  was  a  wide-reaching 
theory.  And  Augustine  was  not  without  serious  diflSculties 
in  some  questions  of  detail  in  its  application.  But  he  was 
not  a  man  to  shrink  from  the  fair  results  of  his  own  princi- 
ples. Having  adopted  the  theory  and  caused  it  to  triumph, 
he  carried  it  out  consistently  to  all  its  consequences. 

The  forfeiture  which  he  alleged  he  never  treated  as  any- 
thing verbal.  He  regarded  it  as  an  absolute  and  fixed 
reality.  So  real  was  it,  that  even  unconscious  infents,  who 
did  not  gain  remission  by  baptism,  were,  for  it  alone,  con- 
signed at  least  to  the  penalty  of  endless  loss  of  heaven.  Not 
only  did  Augustine  inflexibly  teach  this  doctrine,  but  ho 
caused  it  to  be  for  ages  the  doctrine  at  least  of  the  Wosv- 
em  church. 
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Here,  now,  we  have  a  mormtain-sainmit  of  thought,  from 
which  we  can  survey  this  whole  great  conflict,  both  in  pre- 
ceding and  in  succeeding  ages.  We  have,  also,  a  standard 
of  comparison,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  various 
theories  of  preceding  and  of  subsequent  writers.  Let  us 
look  at  Augustine's  positicm. 

If  the  mode  of  forfeiture  which  he  alleged,  and  upon 
which  his  whole  defence  of  Ood  turned,  had  been  possible 
and  real,  then  there  would  have  been  a  place  for  the  element 
of  justice  in  his  system.  But,  as  there  was  no  real  preex- 
istence  and  no  real  action,  it  was  not  possible,  and  o(  course 
was  not  real;  and  therefore  his  whole  system  was,  in  reality, 
devoid  of  justice.  He  admitted  and  insisted  upon  the  very 
highest  standard  of  judgment,  when  setting  forth  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  right  by  which  the  conduct  of  God 
towards  new-created  minds  should  be  judged ;  and  then,  in 
feet,  resorted  to  a  mere  verbal  evasion  of  them,  by  a  shad- 
owy and  unreal  theory  of  the  preexistence  and  action  of 
the  millions  of  the  human  race  in  Adam,  thousands  of  years 
before  they  were  bom. 

Tet,  shadowy  and  baseless  as  is  this  theory,  upon  it  for 
centuries  the  doctrine  of  the  Western  church  as  to  otiginal 
sin,  and  also  all  the  doctrines  which  grow  out  of  h  irM«« 
made  to  rest. 
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BESPONSB  OF   THE    HUMAN  MIND  TO  THB  THBOBT 

OF  AUGUSTINE. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  Aognstine  developed  a  doctrine 
of  original  sin  in  which  deep  thinkers  and  men  of  a  pro- 
found Christian  consciousness  have  agreed  with  him,  in 
every  subsequent  age.  This  Prof.  Shedd  and  otheis 
assume ;  and^  to  a  certain  extent^  it  is  true.  In  the  idea  of 
a  forfeiture  before  birth  they  have  agreed  with  him,  ajui 
also  in  the  iden  that  the  depravity  which  precedes  action  in 
this  life  is  the  result  of  that  forfeiture. 

But,  as  to  the  mode  of  explaining  the  forfeiture  itself, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  most  essential  point,  the  theory  of 
Augustine  has  not  proved  satisfactory  to  the  human  mind. 
Indeed,  as  will  soon  appear,  1^  experienced  great  trouble 
from  it  himself  One  obvious  and  striking  proof  that  it  is 
not  fitted  to  satisfy  even  the  most  orthodox  portions  of  the 
church,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  definitely 
renounced  in  this  country  by  the  leaders  of  the  great  body 
of  Old  School  Calvinists, —  I  mean  the  Princeton  divines. 
Instead  of  it  they  have  introduced  another  and  a  difiercnt 
theory,  the  nature  and  validity  of  which  I  have  already 
considered.  They  do  not  difier  fix)m  Augustine  as  to  the 
fact  of  forfeiture ;  but  as  to  the  mode  of  it,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  great  question,  they  do  difier  from  him  to  the  ext*ent 
of  utter  and  absolute  opposition.     Yet  the^  ^^^^^^  ^h&t  the 
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trine  taught  by  them  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Beform- 
Again,  Prof.  Shedd  in  his  theory  diflfers  from  them 
h,  and  is  opposed  to  them  both.  Still  further,  Fresi- 
it  Edwards  in  his  theory  differs  &om  them  all,  and  is 
K)8ed  to  them  all.  Once  more,  many  of  the  scholastic 
ines,  and  of  the  Reformers,  have  advanced  another 
ory,  different  from  all  the  preceding,  and  opposed  to  them 
And,  finally,  Haldane  rejects  all  existing  theories  as 
latisfactory  and  injurious,  and  declares  that  the  only  safe 
Tse  is  to  rest  on  the  unexplained  assertions  of  the  word 
Grod.  Such,  then,  has  been  the  response  of  the  human 
id  to  the  theory  of  Augustine,  and  that,  too,  after  centu- 
)  of  earnest  and  profound  discussion.  And  what  is  the 
'  import  of  all  this  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  problem  that 
y  have  undertaken  to  solve  involves  conditions  that 
ider  it  an  absurd  and  impossible  problem  1  What  is  the 
>blem  7  It  is  to  show  how  the  human  race  could  have 
feited  their  rights  as  new-created  minds  before  they 
er  this  world,  without  having  existed  and  acted  in  their 
a  persons  before  they  enter  this  world.  This  problem  is 
if  all  the  algebraic  skill  of  ages  were  required  to  be 
)ended  on  the  equation  a^^x= — 7  as  given  by  inspira- 
1.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  would  ever  reach  any 
isfiu3tory  results ;  for  the  equation  is  absurd  and  impos- 
le.  Nor  would  it  be  any  better  to  say  that  we  must 
eive  it  as  a  profound  mystery ;  for  it  is  within  the  reach 
the  human  mind,  and  we  can  see  that  it  is  absurd  and 
possible. 

But,  if  we  may  trust  the  intuitions  and  unambiguous 
timony  of  all  ages,  the  rights  of  new-created  minds  are 
I  clearest  and  the  most  momentous  realities  in  the  universe 
God.  And*  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  rights  can  be 
Felted  at  all  before  the  existence  of  th.e  miiid^  b^  tk<& 
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actkyDof  whidi  a  forfeiture  eaa  be  madal  Is  not  dieiriioli 
theory  of  human  ri^tB  of  every  kind  a  mere  mockerj,  H 
the  great  foundation  rights  can  be  undermined  and  efieii- 
ated  by  an  alleged  forfeiture  before  existence? 

Calvin  expressly  concedes  that  nothing  is  more  remoti 
from  common  sense  than  that  on  acooont  of  the  oflEenoe  of 
one  man  all  should  be  made  guil^,  and  so  the  sin  of  ooi 
become  the  sin  of  all.  '  '^Quum  a  conunnni  sensa  niUl 
magis  sit  remotum,  quam  ob  nnius  culpam  fieri  omnee  reoi, 
et  ita  peccatum  fieri  commune."  (Inst  n.  1,  5.)  Tiie 
language  of  Pascal,  the  devoted  and  pn^rand  Ptacal,  iseyen 
stronger  than  this :  "  Undaubiedhf"  he  says,  *'  nothing 
appears  so  revolting  to  our  reason  as  to  say  that  the  trans- 
gression of  the  first  man  imparted  guilt  to  those  who,  fixm 
their  extreme  distance  from  the  source  of  evil,  seem  inca- 
pable of  such  a  participation.  This  transmission  seems  to 
us  not  only  impossible,  but  unjust."  (Thoughts,  Part  n. 
ch.  5,  ^4.)  From  such  astounding  results  Pascal  found 
no  mode  of  escape  but  to  discredit  the  decisions  alike  of  oui 
intellectual  and  moral  intuitions  as  unworthy  of  credit. 
because  opposed  to  what  he  deemed  a  revealed  &ct. 

Such  is  a  compendious  vi^w  of  the  responses  of  th< 
human  mind  to  the  theory  of  Augustine,  in  view  of  ever] 
solution  that  has  yet  been  devised  for  explaining  how  a  new 
created  being  can  come  into  existence  under  a  forfeiture  of 
its  original  and  inherent  rights  by  an  act  which  it  neve: 
performed,  and  which  took  place  ages  before  it  was  created 
I  can  say  of  this  nothing  stronger  than  Pascal  has  said 
Nothing  appears  so  revolting  to  our  reason.  It  seems  t^ 
us  not  only  impossible,  but  unjust.  And,  in  view  of  th< 
action  on  the  human  mind  of  this  theory  for  ages,  is  theri 
not  the  best  possible  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  in  fixed  an< 
sober  reality  impossible  and  xm^xial'^    la  \3afe  ^aro^k'^^x!^  << 
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act  on  the  htmian  mind  as  this  theory  has  done?  Has  it 
not  been  tried  long  enough  to  disclose  its  trae  merits,  if  it 
has  any?  Is  it  desirable  any  longer  to  attempt  to  base  the 
redemption  of  the  church,  and  God's  eternal  glory,  on  a 
theory  that  seems  to  the  purest,  holiest,  humblest  minds, 
impossible  and  unjust?  Is  it  safe  for  the  human  mind  any 
longer  to  pursue  such  a  course?  Is  there  no  danger  of  a 
reaction  into  universal  scepticism,  if  the  most  absolute  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  intuitions  are  thus  contemned  and 
trodden  under  foot  as  worthless  and  invalid  ? 

I  desire,  however,  at  this  point  once  more  to  call  attention 
to  the  &ct  that  this  reasoning  does  not  at  all  affect  the  great 
doctrine  that  men  enter  this  world  under  a  forfeiture,  and 
with  innate  depravity.  This,  which  is  the  real  element  of 
strength  in  the  system  of  Augustine,  and  which  has  given 
it  all  its  power,  is  neither  impossible  nor  absurd.  By  sup- 
posing such  a  real  and  intelligible  preexistence  as  I  have  set 
ferth,  all  can  see  that  it  is  both  possible  and  just. 

My  argument  is  directed  simply  against  an  absurd  and 
impossible  theory  as  to  a  real  and  important  fact,  and  not 
against  the  fact  itself  I  should  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
say  more,  did  I  not  know  what  is  the  mournful  effect  upon 
the  human  mind  of  being  trained  for  ages  to  disregard  the 
most  sacred  and  fundamental  intellectual  and  moral  intui- 
tions, under  the  plea  of  faith  and  mystery.  The  mind  seems 
to  be  paralyzed  and  stunned,  as  if  it  had  been  smitten  down 
by  a  blow,  and  cannot  again,  in  that  particular,  react  and 
rally,  and  recover  the  use  of  its  powers.  Such  an  effect  has 
been  extensively  produced  on  the  human  mind,  for  ages,  by 
this  result  of  the  discussion  under  Augustine ;  for,  when 
Uie  plea  of  any  great  moral  or  intellectual  intuitions  has 
been  once  heard,  and,  after  long,  earnest  and  full  debate, 
rejected,  and  the  course  of  thought  has  afterwards  rolled  on 
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in  disregard  of  them  for  subsequent  oentnries  nndor  the 
guidance  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  of  the  original 
arguments,  in  one  deep  channel,  it  becomes  almost  impossi- 
ble to  restore  the  human  mind  to  the  vantage-ground  on 
which  it  stood  when  the  original  conflict  began.  This  effect 
of  the  Augustinian  debates  and  decisions  was,  therefore, 
like  a  Waterloo  defeat  to  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
reason,  honor  and  right ;  a  defeat  by  which  the  whole  ooone 
of  events  has  been  changed  in  every  subsequent  age,  to  the 
present  day.  Then  the  great  battle  for  those  principles  was 
lost ;  and  never  since  then  have  they  been  able  to  rally  and 
reunite  their  scattered  forces,  and  once  more  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  encounter. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  —  as  is  apparent  from  my  previous 
remarks  —  that  the  existence  and  the  just  authority  of  these 
principles  in  other  important  forms  waa  denied.  I  have 
clearly  evinced  that  such  was  not  the  fact.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  results  to  which  Pelagius,  Celestius  and  Julian 
came  were  true.  In  my  judgment,  they  were  not.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  fundamental  facts  as  to  the  depravity  of 
man  for  which  Augustine  contended  were  not  true.  Li 
my  judgment,  they  were.  What  I  mean  is,  tliat  these  true 
facts  were  then  for  the  first  time  fully  and  authoritativelv 
established  upon  a  theory  of  forfeiture  which  was,  in  the 
words  of  Pascal,  both  impossible  and  unjust ;  and  that  evei 
since,  the  human  mind  has  been  degraded  and  crushed 
beneath  the  impossible  task  of  vindicating  and  defending 
that  theory,  and  has  even  been  urged  to  the  mournful  and 
lamentable  extreme  of  basing  the  redemption  of  God's  own 
church  and  the  whole  glory  of  his  kingdom  upon  that  false 
and  ruinous  foundation,  which  cannot  logically  hold  it  u{ 
for  one  moment  from  an  abyss  of  infamy  and  just  abhor- 
rence.    The  human  mind  cannot  be  held  back  from  abhor 
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ring  sncli  a  theory,  except  by  the  most  nimataral  violence 
to  its  divinely-inspired  convictions  of  honor  and  of  right. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  preceding  general  view  of 
the  operation  of  the  theory  of  Augustine  on  the  mind,  I  have 
made  some  assertions  of  the  truth  of  which  I  have  not  as 
yet  given  any  formal  proof.  I  have  done  this  deliberately. 
I  desired  to  arrest  attention,  and  to  produce  a  call  for  proof. 
And,  since  I  suppose  that  call  now  to  be  made,  I  intend  to 
show  the  truth  of  the  facts  asserted  concerning  the  Princeton 
divines,  Prof.  Shedd,  Edwards,  the  Reformers,  Hald^e  and 
oihers,  and  thus  to  prove  that  the  action  of  the  theory  of 
Augustine  on  the  human  mind  has  in  all  ages  been  such  that 
we  ought  to  regard  it  as  being  in  reality  what  it  appeared 
to  be  to  Pascal  —  impossible  and  unjust. 

By  the  theory  of  Augustine,  I  mean  the  theory  that 

MEN  ENTER  THIS  WORLD  UNDER  A  FORFEITURE  OF  THEIR 
BIQHTS,  WITHOUT  HAVING  ACTUALLY  PREEXISTED  AND 
SINNED,    EACH   IN   HIS   OWN    SEPARATE    PERSON.       This  is 

the  general  and  comprehensive  theory.  Under  it  are  com- 
prehended all  the  modes  in  which  different  men  have 
attempted  to  solve  a  problem  that  is  inherently  impossible 
and  absurd. 
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Let  us,  then,  consider,  in  order,  the  varions  solnticms  of 
the  problem  hov  men  can  enter  this  world  under  a  fbrfeitare 
of  all  their  rights,  if  they  have  not  preexisted  and  sinned, 
each  in  his  own  proper  person.  We  come,  then,  first,  to 
the  solution  of  Augastine.  that  all  men  did  exist  in  Adam, 
so  that  they  sinned  in  him  in  reality,  though  not  in  their 
own  separate  persons.  Augustine,  in  his  Retractions, 
expresses  it  thus :  '*  Infants  belong  to  the  human  nature, 
and  are  guilty  of  original  sin,  because  human  ncUure  sinned 
in  our  first  parents."  In  proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  tuI- 
gate  translation  of  Rom.  6:  12, — "In  quo  omnes  peccave- 
runt," — "in  whom  all  sinned."  Augustine,  therefore,  held 
to  a  mysterious  unity  of  all  men  in  Adam,  such  that  in 
reality  they  all,  as  included  in  him  in  a  common  nature, 
sinned  together  with  him,  and  thus  incurred  the  forfeitun 
under  which  they  are  bom. 

Now,  that  this  solution  acts  on  the  human  mind  as  if  ii 
were  false  and  absurd,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  th< 
Princeton  divines,  the  leaders  of  orthodoxy  among  the  olt 
Calvinists,  have  formally  rejected  it  as  such,  and  introducec 
another  solution  in  its  place.  Moreover,  they  defend  thii 
new  theory  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Reformers.  In  thii 
solution,  it  is  still  true  that  men  are  spoken  of  as  sinning  ii 
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Adam  and  felling  with.  him.  Bat,  as  Prof.  Hodge  dis- 
tinctly informs  us,  this  '^does  not  include  the  idea  of  a 
mysterious  identity  of  Adam  ahd  his  race,  nor  that  of  a 
transfer  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  his  sin  to  his  descendants. 
It  does  not  teach  that  his  offence  was  personally  or  properly 
the  sin  of  all  men,  or  that  his  act  was  in  any  mysterious 
sense  the  act  of  his  posterity." 

So,  also,  we  are  told  in  the  Princeton  Review :  "  Wo 
deny  that  this  doctrine  (imputation)  involves  any  mysterious 
union  with  Adam,  any  confusion  of  our  identity  with  his,  so 
that  his  act  was  personally  and  properly  our  act;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  moral  turpitude  of  that  sin  was  transferred 
from  him  to  us, —  we  deny  the  possibility  of  any  such 
transfer."  (Princeton  Essays,  I.  136.)  Indeed,  after  all 
the  labors  of  Augustine  to  defend  his  solution,  they  call  in 
question  even  the  fact  that  he  and  his  followers  ever  held  to 
any  such  a  unity  of  Adam  and  his  race  as  we  have  stated, 
a  union  such  as  made  his  sin  theirs,  truly  and  properly. 
They  think  it  incredible  that  Augustine  ever  taught  such 
an  absurdity.  They  admit,  however,  that  Doderlein, 
Knapp,  and  Bretschneider,  all  assert  it ;  and  they  might 
have  added  Neander  and  Wiggers,  and,  indeed,  all  others, 
BO  &r  as  I  know,  who  have  ever  thoroughly  investigated  the 
point. 

But  we  need  not  refer  to  authority  on  such  a  point.  The 
unequivocal  testimony  of  Augustine  himself  puts  it  beyond 
all  question.  It  appears  that  Jerome  had  taken  and  begun  to 
advocate  the  position  that  the  souls  of  all  men  are  from  time 
to  time  newly  created  by  God,  as  feat  as  they  are  needed  to  ani- 
mate their  bodies.  Kow,  this  is,  at  this  time,  the  general  fSuth 
of  the  church,  and  yet  is  not  looked  upon  by  the  Princeton 
divines  as  inconsistent  with  their  view  of  the  guilt  of  man  for 
Adam's  sin.    Had  Augustine  held  such  views  as  the  Prinoo-^ 
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wovisj  which  leave  the  hodies  of  iinbaptized  infants,  be  with 
any  equity  condemned,  if  they  were  newly  created,  and 
introduced  into  these  bodies  for  no  previous  sin  of  their  own, 
but  by  the  mere  will  of  Him  who  created  them  to  animate 
^these  bodies,  and  foreknew  that  each  of  them,  for  no  &ult  of 
bis  own,  would  die  unbaptized  ?  Since,  then,  we  cannot  say 
that  God  either  makes  souls  sinful  by  compulsion,  or  pun- 
ishes them  when  innocent,  and  yet  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  souls  of  the  little  ones  are  condemned  if  they  die 
unbaptized,  I  beseech  you,  tell  me  how  can  this  opinion 
be  defended,  by  which  it  is  believed  that  souls  are  not  all 
derived  from  that  one  first  man,  but  are  newly  created  for 
each  particular  body,  as  his  was  for  his  body  7  "  (Ep.  ad 
Hier.) 

Here  he  does  not,  indeed,  openly  avow  the  generation  of 
souls ;  nay,  he  elsewhere  says  that  he  would  be  glad,  if  he 
could,  to  believe  in  their  creation.  But  he  saw  no  way  of 
removing  the  objection  stated  by  him.  Nor  is  there  any. 
And,  in  fact,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  really 
believed  in  the  generation  of  souls.  Does  not  the  fsjct  that  he 
started  such  a  difficulty,  and  could  not  solve  it,  prove,  to  a 
demonstration,  that  he  held  to  a  real  unity  of  all  men  in  Adam 
as  the  ground  of  their  sinning  in  him  and  falling  with  him  7 
But  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evidence  that  exists  to 
prove  this  point.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  Augustine,  will  call  it  in  question. 
Nevertheless,  now,  the  Princeton  divines  earnestly  renounce 
this  theory  as  absurd,  and  substitute  another  in  its  place. 
But  this  only  the  more  clearly  shows  that  the  ground  on 
which  Augustine  fought  his  great  battle,  and  which  is 
repudiated  by  them,  is  really  untenable  and  defenceless. 

In  place  of  this,  however,  they  still  defend,  in  another 
fimn,  as  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  a  forfeiture  in  Adam  of 
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all  the  rights  of  new-created  beingi.  To  eflEect  this,  iSbej 
introduce  the  idea  of  federal  headship  and  repreflcntatiao, 
and  teach  that,  though  we  did  not  exist,  and,  of  oouise,  did 
not  act,  when  Adam  sinned,  yet  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
divinely-established  representatiye  headship  of  Adam,  God 
regarded  his  act  as  our  act,  and  withdrew  from  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  race  those  divine  influences  which  are  essential 
to  his  proper  moral  development ;  in  consequence  of  whidi, 
his  nature  inevitably  becomes  corrupt,  and  develops  nothiDg 
but  actual  sin. 

The  validity  of  this  solution  I  need  not  now  consider,  as 
it  has  already  been  fully  discussed ;  and  to  that  discussicm  I 
refer. 

But,  although  the  Princeton  divines  set  forth  such  vieirs 
as  those  of  the  Reformers,  there  is  clear  evidence  that,  to 
say  the  least,  many  of  them  held  to  still  another  and  oppo- 
site solution  of  the  great  problem  of  forfeiture.  They  held 
that,  by  imputation,  the  sin  and  guilt  of  Adam  were  made 
to  be  the  real  sin  and  guilt  of  all  his  posterity ;  not, 
indeed,  their  persofial  sin  and  guilt,  but  still  their  real  sin 
and  guilt.  K  this  implies  that  which  the  Princeton 
divines  declare  to  be  absurd  and  impossible, —  that  is,  a  real 
transfer  of  sin  and  moral  turpitude  &om  Adam  to  all  his 
posterity, —  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  doctrine  of  some  of  the 
Reformers,  and  of  some  of  the  schoolmen  before  them. 
Indeed,  it  is  but  a  natural  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
church  and  of  most  of  the  schoolmen  in  favor  of  Jerome's 
view,  that  the  souls  of  all  men  are  created  by  God,  and 
not  derived  from  their  parents,  and  thus  fix)m  Adam.  In 
this  they  forsook  Augustine,  who  plainly  held  that  the  sin 
of  Adam  was  really  the  sin  of  all  his  posterity,  because  all 
his  posterity  were  really  in  him  when  he  sinned.  But  they 
were  still  desirous  of  agreeing  with  Augustine  in  the  &9t 
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thftt  Adam^s  sin  was  the  real  sin  of  the  race.  Therefore, 
having  given  up  Augustine's  basis  of  the  doctrine, —  that  is, 
the  derivation  of  souls  from  Adam, — they  would  be  naturally 
led  to  seek  out  a  new  basis.  This  they  found  in  a  system 
<9f  federal  headship  aud  representation,  in  which,  by  God's 
constitution,  ordinance  or  decree,  the  sin  of  Adam  should 
Btill  be  made  the  real  sin  of  his  posterity.  Hence  Whitby 
concedes  to  Bishop  Davenant  that,  so  &r  as  the  authority 
of  certain  of  the  scholastic  divines  is  concerned,  they  do 
teach  '^  that,  by  the  decree  of  Grod,  Adam  sustained  the 
person  of  all  mankind ;  and  that,  by  the  same  decree  (or 
ordinance),  his  posterity  are  guilty  of  his  first  sin,  but  not 
of  his  other  sins," — but  he  attaches  no  weight  to  their 
authority.  This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  theory  of  the 
federal  headship  of  Adam  is  confirmed  by  Knapp,  who 
says  that  ^'  this  theory  was  invented  by  some  schoolmen, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  many  in  the  Romish  and  Protest- 
ant churches  since  the  sixteenth  century." 

That  by  Owen,  Turretin,  the  Westminster  divines  and 
others,  the  sin  of  Adam  was  regarded  as  being  really  the 
sin  of  his  posterity,  though  not  personally,  is  proved  at 
great  length  and  beyond  dispute  in  an  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian  Spectator  for  September,  1831,  in  answer  to  the 
Princeton  Review, —  an  article  to  which  no  reply  was  ever 
made,  and  to  which  I  refer  for  a  more  full  view  of  this 
aspect  of  the  case.  It  appears,  then,  that  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  federal  headship  of  Adam  there  are  two  forms : 
the  more  ancient  one,  that  of  those  who  hold  that  Adam's 
sin  by  imputation  becomes  ours  truly,  so  that,  though  it  is 
not  our  personal  sin,  it  is  yet  our  real  sin,  for  which  we 
are  truly  guilty ;  the  other  and  more  modern  one,  that  of 
those  who,  with  the  Princeton  divines,  assert  that  God 
merely  regards  and  treats  it  as  our  sin,  though  in  fiict 
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is  not,  and  we  are  entirelj  iimooedit  in  oar  own  penon, 
and  free  from  all  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  sin. 

It  hence  appears  that,  in  msJung  out  the  result  simed  at| 
—  that  is,  a  forfeiture  in  Adam  by  the  race  of  all  theoiiginl 
rights  of  new-created  minds, —  very  diflbrent  oouisee  ban 
been  taken.  First,  a  forfeiture  by  a  real  existence  ml 
action  of  the  race  in  Adam ;  then  a  forfdture  by  the  rep^ 
sentative  action  of  Adam,  which  by  imputation  becooMi 
really  their  sin ;  then  a  forfeiture  by  the  same  repreaeiita- 
tivc  action,  regarded  and  treated  as  their  sin,  thoo^  in  &6t 
it  is  not. 

The  view  of  Prof.  Shedd  diflfers  from  either  of  these. 
He  holds,  with  Coleridge,  that  there  is  no  sin,  or  mbl 
nature,  that  is  anterior  to  a  free,  self-determined  act  of  the 
will.     The  sinful  ncUure  that  he  asserts  to  exist  in  man  is 
merely  such  an  act  of  the  will ;  not,  indeed,  a  mere  specific 
volition,  but  that  main  and  controlling  determination  that 
carries  with  it  all  the  powers  and  energies  of  a  man,  and 
devotes  them  to  some  object  as  the  ultimate  end  of  living. 
He  s{)eak3  of  the  sinful  nature  of  man  as  **  that  central 
self-determination,  that  great  main  tendency  of  the  will  to 
self  and  sin  as  an  ultimate  end."     This,  of  course,  must  be 
a  personal  act,  of  which  every  man  is  the  author.     This 
self-determination  of  the  will  to  sense  and  sin  he  regards  as 
the  fall  of  every  man's  will.     Of  it  he  says  "  that  the  fell 
of  the  will  unquestionably  occurs  back  of  consciousness, 
and  in  a  region  beyond  the  reach  of  it.     Certainly,  no  one 
of  the  posterity  of  Adam  was  ever  conscious  of  that  act 
whereby  his  will  fell  from  God."     Further,  beholds  that 
this  region  beyond  the  reach  of  consciousness  was  in  Adam. 
**  All  men  were,  in  some  sense,  cod  gent  in  Adam;  other- 
wise they  could  not  have  fallen  with  him."     This  view  is 
not  the  view  of  Augustine,  for  he  held  that  the  common 
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nature  of  all  men  sinned,  and  not  that  all  men  sinned 
together,  each  as  an  indiyidoal,  and  by  a  self-determining 
act  of  his  own  will.  Prof.  Shedd  concedes  that  snch 
nnconscions  action  in  Adam  is  a  mystery.  He  also  ascribes 
his  theory  to  the  Westminster  divines.  In  this  he  is 
directly  at  war  with  the  Princeton  divines  ;  for  they  assert 
that  there  was  no  such  mysterious  action  of  all  men  in 
Adam,  and  that  the  Reformers  and  Westminster  divines  did 
not  believe  that  there  was. 

The  theory  of  Edwards  is  diftrent  from  all  these.  I 
shall  more  fully  state  it  hereafter.  It  is  enough  now  to 
say  that  he  held  that  God  established  a  personal  identity 
between  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  with  respect  to  Adam*8 
first  sin,  but  not  with  respect  to  any  other.  Thus,  the  first 
sin  of  Adam  is  truly  and  properly  the  sin  of  every  man, 
since  with  reference  to  that  sin  each  is  the  same  person  with 
Adam.  I  need  not  undertake  to  prove  that  this  view  differs 
firom  and  opposes  all  the  rest.  The  thing  speaks  for  itself 
Still,  the  language  used  by  those  who  hold  either  of  these 
theories  is  in  so  many  particulars  the  same  with  that  of 
those  who  hold  the  others,  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell 
on  which  of  these  various  grounds  any  writer  stands, 
unless  he  fully  defines  and  carries  out  his  system. 

All  of  these  solutions  seem  to  have  been  given  by  different 
individuals  since  the  Beformation.  Sometimes  writers  use 
the  language  which  belongs  to  two  of  them,  or  even  to  all 
of  them,  in  a  confused  manner.  This  is  not  wonderful,  for 
the  mind  of  man  has  been  so  made  by  God  that  it  cannot 
see  any  rational  way  in  which  the  result  which  they  aim  at 
in  common  can  be  gained, —  that  is,  the  alleged  forfeiture 
of  the  original  rights  of  the  whole  human  race  by  the  act 
cf  one  man.    Therefore,  any  solution  designed  to  explain 
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such  a  result  natarally  tenda  to  ooDlbfle  the  hnmui  mi 
and  to  destroy  its  powers  of  discrimination. 

The  more  modem  solutions,  I  think,  have  no  advAnt 
over  that  of  Augustine.  On  the  other  hand,  so  &r  as 
approximated  to  the  idea  of  preezistence,  there  was  at  I 
an  appearance  of  depth  and  reality  in  his  theory,  whid 
entirely  wanting  in  the  more  modem  views. 

Haldane,  however, —  a  most  eminent  and  deToted  Cb 
tian,  and  honored  by  God  as  the  instrument  of  a  gi 
revival  of  religion  on  the  European  continent, —  at  last  ta 
the  ground  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  as  truljf  oars  as  it 
Adam's.  He  also  holds  that  it  is  not  made  ours  by  impi 
tion,  but  is  imputed  to  us  because  it  is  ours.  Still, 
refuses  to  enter  into  any  explanation.  Prof  Stuart  ] 
argued  against  imputation,  as  implying  that  God  regard 
sin  as  the  sin  of  all  men  which  is  not  theirs  really  and 
fact.  In  reply  to  this,  he  says  that  ^'Adam's  sin 
imputed  to  his  posterity  because  U  is  their  sin  in  real 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  way  in  which  it  is 
Indeed,  we  should  not  pretend  to  explain  this,  because  ii 
to  be  believed  on  the  foundation  of  divine  testimony,  \ 
not  on  human  speculation,  or  on  our  ability  to  account 
it"  ^^In  opposition  to  all  such  t/t/^/ reasonings,  i1 
becoming  in  the  believer  to  say,  I  fully  acknowledge,  i 
I  humbly  confess,  on  the  testimony  of  my  God,  that  I 
guilty  of  Adam's  sin."  ^^  The  difficulty  that  some  pers 
feel  on  this  subject  arises  from  the  supposition  that,  thoi 
the  sin  of  the  first  man  is  charged  on  his  posterity,  yel 
is  not  theirs.  But  the  Scriptures  hold  it  forth  as  ours  in 
true  a  sense  as  it  teas  Adam's.^ ^  ^^  Can  God  impute 
any  man  anything  that  is  not  true  ?  If  Adam's  sin  is 
ours  as  truly  as  it  was  Adam's  sin,  could  God  mipute  it 
us }    Docs  God  deal  with  men  as  sinners  while  they  are 
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itufy  SQcli  ?"  He  also  mamtaixis  that  this  view  is  not  cdh' 
trtury  to  reason,  though  mysterious.  '^  A  thing  may  be 
Tery  disagreeable  and  far  beyond  the  ken  of  human  pen- 
etration, which  is  not  contrary  to  reason.  We  are  not 
entitled  to  pronounce  anything  contrary  to  reason  which 
does  not  imply  a  contradiction.  A  contradiction  cannot  be 
true ;  but  iXi  other  things  may  be  true,  and,  on  sufficient 
evidence,  ought  to  be  received  as  true."  According  to 
tiiis,  it  may  be  true  that  Qod  has  lied,  or  been  malevolent ; 
for  neither  implies  a  contradiction.  But,  if  it  be  said  in 
reply,  that  to  do  so  is  contrary  to  his  holy  and  righteous 
nature,  and  morally  impossible,  I  reply  the  same  is  true 
as  to  any  act  contrary  to  those  moral  principles  which  God 
has  made  the  human  mind  intuitively  to  perceive  as  true. 
Therefore,  whatever  opposes  these  is  contrary  to  reason, 
even  though  not  a  contradiction. 

Of  God's  alleged  dealings  in  this  case,  he  says  that  they 
are  ''  not  such  as  to  be  vindicated  or  illustrated  by  human 
transactions.  The  union  of  Adam  and  his  posterity  is  a 
divine  constitution.  The  grounds  of  this  constitution  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  justifiable  transactions  of 
men ;  and  all  attempts  to  make  us  submit  by  convincing  us 
of  its  propriety,  from  what  we  are  able  to  understand  upon 
a  comparison  with  the  affiiirs  of  men,  are  only  calculated 
to  impose  on  credulity,  and  produce  unbelief  We  receive 
it  because  God  says  it,  not  because  we  see  it  to  be  just." 
"  Those  who  have  endeavored  to  vindicate  divine  justice  in 
accounting  Adam's  sin  to  be  ours,  and  to  reconcile  the 
mind  of  man  to  that  procedure,  have  not  only  labored  in 
vain,  but  actually  injured  the  cause  they  meant  to  uphold." 

Haldane,  as  usual,  regards  his  views  of  this  matter  as 
those  of  the  Westminster  divines  and  the  Reformers.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  he  is  directly  at  war  on  this  point  with 
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the  Prinoeton  divineB,  who  teach  that  the  am  and  the  mo 
tarpitade  of  Adam  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  aduaUj/  a. 
m  realUy  those  of  hk  poeterity,  but  are  only  regari 
as  Buch,  and  that  this  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of  \ 
Beformers. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  gathered  up  all  the  modes 
solving  the  great  Augustinian  problem  stated  at  the  out 
of  this  discussion, —  that  is,  to  show  how  men  can  fmri 
their  original  rights  before  thej  arc  bom  into  this  world, 
long  as  a  real  personal  preexistence  and  real  sin  are  deni 
What  I  have  produced,  however,  is  enough  to  furnish  c 
dence  that  the  problem  does,  in  £Ehct,  as  Pascal  says  it  sec 
to  do,  involve  both  an  impossibility  and  injustice.  Gertaiii 
the  human  mind  never  acted  under  a  system  of  truth  a 
has  acted  under  the  system  which  demands  the  solution 
such  a  problem.  The  mind  of  Augustine  never  was  at  i 
under  it.  His  successors  have  never  been  at  rest,  but  h 
fluctuated  from  view  to  view ;  and  yet  no  view  has  ever  b 
proposed  which  has  not  been  condemned  by  as  sound  ort 
dox  and  godly  divines  as  have  ever  existed.  Such,  I 
not  doubt,  are  the  Princeton  divines ;  and  yet,  even  they 
logically  involved  in  Haldane's  charge  of  '^  infidel  spect 
tionSy^  for  they  deny  that  the  sin  and  guilt  of  Adam  are, 
can  be,  as  truly  and  properly  ours  as  they  are  Adam's. 

After  reading  and  carefully  considering  multitudes 
statements,  from  Augustine  down  to  this  day,  I  cannot  i 
any  time  or  place  in  which  all  orthodox  divines  —  as  allej 
by  Prof.  Shedd  —  all  stood  on  one  side,  and  that  Aug 
tine's  side,  except  in  two  particulars, —  that  is,  that  all  n 
are  bom  into  this  world  under  a  forfeiture  of  their  origi 
rights,  and  with  inherent  depravity.  But,  denying,  as  tl 
have  done,  a  real  personal  preexistence  and  sinfulness  of 
men  before  birth,  they  have  done  nothing  after  this 
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amltiplj  QDsatis&otory  solutionB  of  an  absurd  and  impos- 
sible problem.  % 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  since  so  much  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  prestige  of  the  name  of  Augustine,  I  will  give 
a  statement  of  his  theory  of  our  sinning  in  Adam,  bj 
m  celebrated  advocate  of  his  doctrine.  I  have  stated  it 
as  his  theory,  not  that  we  sinned  in  him  as  coexistent 
and  coagent  individuals,  with  each  a  self-determining  will, 
according  to  the  theory  of  I^:of.  Shedd,  but,  that  in 
him  human  nature  sinned  as  a  great  totality,  which  was 
afterwards  distributed  into  the  individuals  of  the  race.  This 
18  clearly  the  view  set  forth  by  Odo  or  Udardus  of  Toumay, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Gambray.  Being  by  nature  prone 
to  philosophical  speculation,  he  became  eminent  as  a  teacher, 
but  was  devoid  of  piety.  He  was  at  length  recalled  from 
a  worldly  spirit  by  the  power  of  a  deep  oonvictiop  of  sin, 
wrought  in  him  by  the  writings  of  Augustine,  and  ever 
after  sincerely  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  God.  For 
the  sake  of  a  specimen  of  the  thinking  and  style  of  an 
eminent  divine  of  .the  middle  age,  I  will  give  his  views; 
first  in  his  own  words,  and  then  in  a  translation.  The  title 
ef  his  work  is  as  follows : 

''  Odonis  ex  Abbate  prime  Tomacensi  Episcopi  Caiaera- 
eensis  Ecclesisd  de  Peccato  Originali  libri  tres."     {Bib. 
Vet.  Pat.,  vol  XXI.  p.  230.) 

He  thus  propounds^  and  answers  the  question  to  be  con- 
sidered : 

''  Quid  distat  naturale  peceatum  et  personaie  ? 

'^  Dicitur  enim  duobus  modis  peceatum  personaie  et  nat- 
urale.    Et  naturale  est  cum  quo  nascimur,  et  quod  ab 
Adam  teahimus,  in  quo  omnes  pcccavimus.     In  ipso  enim 
erat  anima  mea,  specie  non  persona,  non  individua  sed  com^      j 
muni  natura.     Nam  omnis  humansD  animoe  natura  commu^ 
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nis  erat  in  Adam  obnom  paooalo.    Bt  ideo  onmiB  boBm 

anima  culpabilis  est  Becondom  soam  natnnin,  etri  non 
secundum  suom  personam.  Ita  peooatom  quo  peoeanmiu 
in  Adam,  mihi  quidam  natonle  est,  in  Adam  y&o  per- 
soiiale.  Li  Adam  gravius,  Ie?ius  in  me ;  nam  peocavi  in  e« 
non  qui  sum  sed  quod  sum.  Pecoayi  in  eo  non  ego,  sed 
hoc,  quod  sum  ego.  Pecoayi  homo,  sed  non  Odo.  PeocaTi 
substantia  non  persona,  et  qoia  sabstantia  non  est  nisi  in 
persona,  peccatum  substantiae,  est  etiam  personse,  sed  non 
personale.  Peccatum  yero  personate  est,  qnod  ftcio  ego 
qui  sum,  non  hoc  quod  sum;  quo  peooo  Odo,  non  homo;  quo 
pecco  persona,  non  natura;  sed  quia  persona  non  est  sine 
natura,  peccatum  personss  est  etiam  natorss,  sed  non  nata- 
rale."— p.  288. 

Of  this  peculiar  passage  I  subjoin  a  translation : 
^'  How  does  the  sin  of  nature  differ  from  personal  sin  ? 
'^  Two  kinds  of  sin  are  spoken  of,  that  of  nature  and  per-^ 
sonal  sin.  The  sin  of  nature  is  that  with  which  we  are  bom, 
and  which  we  derive  from  Adam,  in  whom  we  all  sinned. 
For  my  mind  was  in  him  as  a  part  of  the  whole  species, 
but  not  as  a  person ;  not  in  my  individual  nature,  but  in  the 
common  nature.  For  the  conmion  nature  of  all  human 
minds  in  Adam  was  involved  in  sin.  And  thus  every 
human  mind  is  blamablo  with  respect  to  its  nature, 
although  not  with  respect  to  its  person.  Thus  the  sin  by 
which  we  sinned  in  Adam  is  to  me  a  sin  of  nature. —  in 
Adam  a  personal  sin.  In  Adam  it  was  more  criminal,  in 
me  less  so ;  for  I,  who  am,  did  not  sin  in  him,  but  that 
which  I  am.  I  did  not  sin  in  him,  but  this  essence  which 
I  am.  I  sinned  as  the  genus  man,  not  as  the  individual  Odo. 
1  sinned  as  a  substance,  not  as  a  person ;  and  because  my 
substance  does  not  exist  but  in  a  person,  the  sin  of  my  sulv 
stance  is  the  sin  of  one  who  is  a  person,  but  not  a  personal 
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•iiL  For  a  personal  sin  is  otte  wUdi  I,  who  am,  oottmit^ 
but  this  sabstanoe  which  I  am  does  not  oommit ;  a  sin  in 
which  I  sin  as  Odo,  and  not  as  the  genus  man ;  in  which  I 
sin  as  a  person,  and  not  as  a  nature ;  but,  because  there  n 
no  person  without  a  nature,  the  sin  of  a  person  is  also  the 
sin  of  a  nature,  but  not  a  natural  sin." 

If  all  this  is  not,  by  this  time,  perfectly  olear,  eYsn  to 
the  lowest  capacity,  certainly  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  sufr> 
ficient  pains  on  tbe  part  of  the  distinguished  arehb]shd|jK 
The  difficulty  must  rather  lie  in  making  that  intelligible  td 
the  human  mind  which  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  absnfd 
and  impossible.  Yet  this  elaborate  view  of  the  arohbishd]^ 
is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  definite  statements  of  Augoift^ 
tine,  upon  whose  ground  so  many  eminent  men  among  us 
are  emulously  declaring  themselves  determined  to  stand. 

In  addition  to  the  passage  from  the  Retractions  of  Augus- 
tine already  quoted,  in  which  he  assorts  that  it  was  humati 
nature  which  sinned  in  our  first  parents,  the  following 
statements,  as  quoted  by  Wiggers,  are  very  express :  "  In 
that  one  all  have  sinned,  as  all  died  in  him.  For  those 
who  were  to  be  inany  in  themselves  out  of  him,  were  then 
one  in  him.  That  sin,  therefore,  would  be  his  only,  if  no 
one  had  proceeded  from  him.  But  now  no  one  is  five 
from  his  fault  in  whom  was  the  commfm  natureV  (Ep. 
186,  c.  6.)  ''In  Adam  all  have  sinned,  as  all  were  that 
one  manV  (De  Pec.,  Mer.  I.  10.)  "Those  are  not 
condemned  who  have  not  sinned,  since  that  sin  has  passed 
from  one  to  all,  in  which  we  all  have  sinned  in  eomfiwn 
previously  to  the  personal  sins  of  each  one  as  an  indi- 
vidual."    (Ep.  194,  0.  6.) 

The  statement  of  Odo,  then,  is  clearly  but  an  expansion 
of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine.  Moreover,  his  idea  that  the 
sm  of  nature  Is  in  each  individual  less  criminal  ^han  hifl 
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penonal  sin  is  a  truly  Augustkiiaa  idea;  br^  AoiigU 
Aogostine  held  that  even  those  who  died  before 
sny  other  sin  than  that  of  nature  woald  be  pimiahed, 
he  held  that  they  would  be  punished  more  mildly  than  any 
others.  This  is  owing,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  &ct  that  the 
immense  guilt  of  the  great  common  sin  of  nature  is  not 
charged  to  each  in4ividual,  but  only  his  due  pcoportion  of 
it  For  Augustine  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  ''there 
comes  not  on  individuals  what  ihe  whole  apo9tate  crealure 
has  deserved ;  and  no  individual  endures  so  much  as  the 
%ohole  maea  deserves  to  suffer,  but  Gk)d  has  arranged  all, 
in  measure,  weight  and  number,  and  Buffi»s  no  <me  to 
endure  any  evil  which  he  does  not  deserve."  (Op.  Imp.  n. 
87.)  In  still  another  form  he  expresses  the  same  idea  of  a 
common  sin  of  that  all-embracing  nature  of  man  which  was 
in  Adam,  and  was  afterward  divided  up  and  distributed  into 
individuals,  each  bearing  his  share  of  the  common  guilt 
''  We  were  all  in  that  one,  since  we  were  all  that  one  who 
fell  into  sin  by  the  woman  who  was  made  from  him  before 
sin.  Not  as  yet  was  the  form  created  and  distributed  to  us 
singly  in  which  we  were  individually  to  live ;  but  there 
was  that  semincU  uattire  from  which  we  were  to  be  propa- 
gated. This,  by  reason  of  sin  having  been  corrupted,  and 
bound  by  the  bond  of  death,  and  brought  under  just  con- 
demnation, no  man  could  be  born  of  man  in  a  different 
condition."     (De  Civ.  Dei,  xin.  14.) 

Neander,  regarding  Anselm  as  coinciding  with  Odo  in  his 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  represents  him  as 
holding  ^^that  as  entire  human  nature  was  only  expressed 
and  contained,  as  yet,  in  this  first  exemplar  (Adam),  entire 
humanity,  therefore,  became  corrupt  in  him,  and  the  cor- 
ruption passed  from  him  to  his  posterity."  Accordingly, 
Anselm  says,  *'  The  whole  of  human  nature  was  so  in  Adam 
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that  no  part  of  it  was  wiihoat  him."  Neander  adds,  "  He 
therefore  distinguishes  peccatum  naiuraie  from  peccatum 
peraonale,  *  *  This  connection  of  ideas  is  exhibited  with 
remarkable  distinctness  in  the  work  of  Odo  of  Toomay." 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  this  day  for  wnters,  otherwise  of 
great  ability,  to  overlook  the  &ct  which  I  have  stated  and 
BOW  prominently  repeaA,  tliat  men  may  agree  with  Augus- 
tine in  the  general  idea  of  a  forfeiture  and  of  inherent 
depravity  before  action  in  this  world,  who  yet  radically^ 
differ  from  him,  and  directly  oppose  him,  in  his  solution 
of  the  mode  of  forfeiture.  ,  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  if  any  man  desires  to  be  in  reality  a  profound 
thinker,  he  ought  to  discriminate  the  things  that  differ,  and 
not  collect  together  a  mass  of  warring  solutions  of  an  im- 
possible problem,  and  call  the  self-repellent  compound  the 
Augustinian  theology ;  or  to  attempt  to  represent  men  as 
standing  together  on  one  side,  who,  though  in  general  on 
one  side,  are  yet,  while  there,  engaged  in  mortal  conflict 
with  each  other. 

I  have  stated  at  least  six  dissimilar  and  conflicting  solu- 
tions of  the  alleged  forfeiture  of  rights  by  the  human  race 
in  Adam.  If  any  man  holds  either  of  the  five  that  are 
opposed  to  Augustine's,  whether  his  view  is  true  or  folse,  he 
is  certainly  not  on  the  ground  of  Augustine.  Finally,  all 
of  tliese  solutions  cannot  be  true ;  but  all  of  them  ciin  be, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  are  &lse,  as  designed  to  explain  and 
justify  what  is  impossible  and  unjust 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DISQUIET    OV    THB    HUMAH    MIHD. 

I  HATE  given  a  general  view  ci  the  import  of  th 
response  of  the  human  mind  to  Augustine's  eolation  of  th 
mode  of  forfeiture.  It  has  proved  so  unsatisfiictory  tb 
the  leaders  of  Old  School  orthodozjr  in  this  ooontrj  hav 
not  only  repudiated  it,  but  even  denied  that  Augustine  eve 
held  it 

I  have  also  taken  a  general  view  of  the  principles  of  th 
other  solutions  which  have  been  devised  to  take  its  phoe 
and  seen  that  these,  too,  are  unsatisfactory,  and  routnall; 
destructive  of  each  other. 

Wc  are  now  prepared  to  hear  without  surprise  that  sue 
a  state  of  things  has  never  conducted  the  Christian  churc 
to  a  haven  of  rest.  Beneath  the  hard  outside  shell  of  thes 
discussions  there  has  ever  been  the  profound  abyss  of  dee 
emotion  in  view  of  the  vast  and  eternal  interests  involvec 
and  of  the  sacred  principles  of  equity  and  honor,  and  thei 
bearing  on  the  character  of  Ctod. 

Let  us  now  attempt,  for  a  few  moments,  to  look  into  th 
interior  of  tliis  vast  world  of  conflicting  thought  and  dee 
emotion. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  principles  of  honor  an 
right  towards  now-created  minds,  set  forth  by  Augustim 
have  been  ever  since  fully  recognized  and  affirmed.     I  han 
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given  the  tertimony  of  Tnnretiii,  Wesley,  WattB,  and  tlie 
Princeton  divines,  to  this  eflfoet  The  Princeton  divines 
also  testify  that  the  views  of  the  Reformers  were  the'  same. 
I  will  add  a  statement  from  Pictet  to  illustrate  these 
remarks.  He  says,  ^'  The  eormption  which  we  bring  from 
the  womb  of  onr  mothers  is  a  very  great  evil,  for  it  is  the 
source  of  all  sins.  To  permit,  then,  that  tfa»  conruption 
should  pass  from  their  &thers  to  their  children  is  to  inflid 
a  punishment.  But  how  is  it  that  Ood  should  punish 
men,  if  they  had  not  sinned,  and  if  they  were  not  gnihyl" 
This  is  an  avowal  of  the  great  principle  that  Ood  is  bound 
to  give  all  new-created  beings  upright  moral  constitu^ 
tions  and  tendencies,  if  they  have  not  prevumsfy  foT' 
feited  their  rights.  According  to  Pictet,  this  forfeiture 
wte  effected  by  Adam,  whose  sin  Qod  imputed  to  all  his 
posterity,  and  considered  as  their  sin,  before  they  had 
existed  or  acted.  Similar  evidence  is  abundant ;  but,  as  no  . 
one  denies  the  fiict,  so  &r  as  I  know,  it  is  needless  to  adduce 
more  proof. 

All  who  thus  hold  to  a  forfeiture  in  Adam  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  Grod  in  bringing  men  into  this  world  with  depraved 
natures,  and  strong  and  controlling  propensities  to  evil,  are 
wont  to  set  forth  in  the  strongest  terms  the  injustice  oi 
dealing  thus  with  men  on  any  other  ground.  Though  they 
regard  Ood  as  the  immediate  creator  of  souls  in  every  gen- 
eration, yet,  by  the  aid  of  the  theory  of  imputation,  they 
speak  of  all  men  as  sinning  in  Adam.  Then,  by  the  aid  ol 
the  imagination,  they  conceive  of  human  nature  as  cor- 
rupted in  Adam,  and  thus  speak  of  the  human  race  as  not 
having  such  natures  as  God  at  first  gave  them,  and  then 
declare  that  it  would  be  impious  to  regard  God  as  orig- 
inally giving  such  natures  to  his  creatures.  For  exampkk^ 
Wesley  says :  '^ 
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<' ffi^y  mj1IriolM^  indeed,  V  liiii  8^^ 
of  our  Datura  Did  He  oH|gma%  giie  lis  noh  a  aateie  ^ 
this?  So,  like  that  rf  a  wiU  amf  coUl  m  stupid,  i 
atabbom,  so  i&tractaUe ;  so  praie  to  eril;  a?erae  to  goo 
I)id  His  hands  farm  and  fagkiomuM  tkuM  7  'Sonkeri 
better  than  men  at  p«wnt  axe?  if  I  beUeved  thia,  dt 
Dial  were  orijinafly  what  tfaey  axe  now, — if  yoaoonldoni 
oonTinoemeof  this, — loooIdnotgoao&raatobealMft 
I  must  either  be  a  Manichee  or  an  Alimsi.  I  most  eidM 
believe  there  was  an  evil  God,  or  that  there  was  no  Qi 
atalL" 

Dr.  Watts  says :  ''  And  methinksy  when  I  take  a  just  su 
ve J  of  this  world,  with  all  the  inhafaitantB  of  it,  I  can  loo 
upon  it  no  otherwise  than  as  a  grand  and  magnificent  atnu 
tore  in  ruins,  wherein  lie  millions. of  rebeb  againat  thei 
Creator  under  condemnati<m  to  misery  and  death ;  who  an 
at  the  same  time,  sick  of  a  mortal  distemper,  and  disorda;c 
in  their  minds  eyen  to  distraction.  Hence  proceed  thoc 
numberless  follies  and  vices  which  are  practised  here ;  an 
the  righteous  anger  of  an  offended  Grod,  visible  in  ten  thoi 
sand  instances." 

Again,  after  a  survey  of  the  sinfulness  and  misery  of  ma 
in  all  ages,  he  proceeds  to  say : 

^'  K  we  put  together  all  these  scenes  of  vice  and  miserj 
it  is  evident  that  creatures  lying  in  such  deplorable  cireim 
stances  are  not  such  as  they  came  out  of  ihe  hands  of  thei 
Creator,  who  is  wise,  holy  and  good.  His  wisdom,  whic 
is  all  harmony  and  order,  would  not  su&r  Him  to  frame 
whole  race  of  beings  under  such  wild  and  innumerable  dis 
orders,  moral  as  well  as  natural.  His  holiness  would  no 
permit  Him  to  create  beings  with  innate  principles  oi 
iniquity;  nor  his  goodness^  to  produce  a  whole  (^der  oj 
creatures  in  such  circumstances  of  pain,  torment  and  deatli 
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"  Could  the  holj  and  blessed  God  originaUy  design  and 
frame  a  whole  world  of  intelligent  creatures  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  every  one  of  them  coming  into  being  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  in  a  long  succession  of  ages,  in 
different  climates,  of  different  constitutions  and  tempers, 
and  in  ten  thousand  thousand  different  stations  and  condi- 
tiims  of  life, —  that  every  one  of  them  should  break  the  laws 
of  reason,  and  more  or  less  defile  themselves  with  sin? 
That  every  one  should  otfend  his  Maker, —  every  one  become 
guilty  in  his  sight?  Every  one  expose  himself  to  Qod's 
displeasure,  to  pain  and  misery  and  mortality,  without  one 
single  exception?  If  men  were  such  creatures  as  God  at 
first  made  them,  would  not  one  man,  among  so  many  mil- 
lions, have  made  a  right  use  of  his  reason  and  conscience, 
and  so  have  avoided  sin  and  death?  Would  this  have  been 
the  universal  consequent  of  their  original  constitution,  as 
framed  by  the  hand  of  a  wise,  holy,  merciful  Grod  ?  What 
can  be  more  absurd  to  imagine  than  this  ?  Surely,  God 
made  man  upright  and  happy :  nor  could  all  these  mischieb 
liave  come  directly  from  our  Creator's  hand." 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent  that  in  the 
formation  of  the  various  theories  of  forfeiture  which<  have 
been  considered,  men  have  been  actuated  by  the  noblest 
impulses  of  their  nature ;  they  have  desired  to  find  a  basis 
on  which  they  might  found  a  reconciliation  of  God's  actual 
treatment  of  the  human  race  with  the  demands  of  the 
highest  principles  of  honor  and  right  towards  new-created 
minds. 

As  we  have  said,  if  the  forfeiture  alleged  could  be  made 
out  by  any  of  their  schemes,  it  would  be  a  relief;  but,  as  it 
cannot,  it  is  no  relief.  Of  this  fact  some  even  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  advocates  of  such  theories  seem  to  have 
had  uncomfortable  surmises.     Augustine,  as  we  have  seen* 
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oonld  liscover  no  reason  to  rest  in  the  doctrine  of  a  fo 
feiture,  except  on  the  asBomption  that  all  human  001 
came  from  the  sonl  of  Adam;  bat  this  theory  Jeroo 
rejected,  and  was  followed  bj  the  most  of  the  schoolme 
These  same  schoolmen,  however,  originated  another  thcoi 
of  forfeiture, —  that  of  federal  headship, —  of  which  nc 
theory  a  desire  to  escape  the  objections  of  Augoatine  w 
clearly  the  moving  cause.  But  this  theory  also  has  fidl< 
to  give  rest  even  to  its  most  decided  advocates. 

Dr.  Watts,  for  example,  though  an  earnest  and  zealoi 
defender  of  it  against  Dr.  J.  Taylor,  says :  ''  I  am  not  fi)z 
of  it.  No.  I  would  gladly  renounce  it  because  of  son 
great  difficulties  attending  it.''  The  reason  for  not  p 
nouncing  it  which  he  assigns  is,  that,  in  his  view,  there  ai 
greater  difficulties  attending  every  other  scheme.  He  he- 
to  the  common  theory  that  souls  are  newly  created,  and  01 
of  his  chief  difficulties  lay  in  reconciling  it  with  the  goo< 
ncss  and  justice  of  God  that  new-created  souls  should  1 
placed  in  bodies  in  and  by  which  they  were  sure  to  1 
morally  corrupted  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adai 
After  laboring  for  some  pages  to  effect  such  a  reconcili 
tion,  he  docs  not  seem  to  be  at  all  confident  that  he  hi 
succeeded ;  nay,  he  betrays  an  inward  apprehension  that  1 
has  not,  for  he  says : 

**  I  am  doubtful  whether  this  solution  sets  the  matter  ; 
such  a  sufficient  light  as  to  take  away  all  remaining  scrupl 
from  a  curious  and  inquisitive  mind.  I  confess  it  is  tl 
most  probable  hyjx)thesis  I  can  think  of,  and  shall  be  gla 
to  see  this  perplexing  inquiry  more  happily  answered.  Bu 
if  the  case  itself  be  matter  of  &ct,  that  souls  arc  defile 
and  exposed  to  pain  by  being  united  to  human  bodies  j 
vitiated,  we  are  sure  it  must  l>e  just  and  equitable,  becauj 
God  has  thus  ordered  it,  though  we  should  not  find  out 
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iMf^Dor  aolatkm  of  the  diffionlties  that  attend  it  in  this  dark 
and  imperfect  state." 

EQs  difficaltieii  were  the  eame  -which  were  felt  by  Aogas- 
tioe  of  old,  and  which  have  never  as  yet  been  removed.  He 
oonld  not  bat  feel  that  new-created  minds,  whe  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Adam's  sin,  since  they  did  not  exist  when  he 
Binned,  were  hardly  dealt  with  in  being  treated  as  if  they 
had  finrfeited  all  tiieir  rights  as  new-created  minds  by  that 
act  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  -  It  is  a  difficulty  so 
obvions  that  the  wonder  is  that  any  man  can  overlook  it, 
or,  if  he  does  not,  can  think  that  he  has  removed  it  This 
difficulty  lies  on  the  very  &ce  of  the  solution  of  Uie  problem 
attempted  by  Turretin.  (L.  9,  Q.  12,  §  10.)  He  holds, 
with  Jerome  and  tlie  church  generally,  that  Ood  creates 
souls  to  animate  bodies,  but  creates  them  devoid  of  orig- 
inal righteousness,  "  of  which  man  had  rendered  himself 
unworthy  in  Adam.  For  God  is  under  no  obligation  to 
create  minds  with  original  righteousness;  nay,  he  may 
most  justly  deprive  them  of  such  a  gift,  as  a  punishment  of 
the  sin  of  Adam."  Here,  then,  we  are  told  that  it  is  most 
just  for  Ood  to  punish  a  new-created  soul,  in  the  very  act 
of  its  creation,  finr  an  act  which  took  place  thousands  of 
years  before  its  creation, —  that  is,  to  punish  it  by  creating 
it  without  original  righteousness, —  although,  without  this, 
its  moral  development  is  certainly  corrupt  and  ruinous,  so 
that  this  deprivation  is,  in  the  wonls  of  ProC  Hodge,  ''of 
all  evils  the  essence  and  sum."  He  proceeds  to  add  ''  that 
this  destitution  is  blamable  on  the  part  of  man,  because  it 
is  a  destitution  of  the  righteousness  that  ought  to  be  in 
him ;  but  as  it  respects  God  it  is  not  blamable,  since  it  is 
an  act  of  vindictive  justice  in  punishing  the  first  sin." 
That  is,  a  new-created  mind  is  punished  for  a  sin  which 
it  did  not  conmiit,  1}y  being  created  devoid  of  righteousnesBj 

28* 
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aiid  yet  it  aomiiitl  fir  nol  havmg  dai  liglKlnwmwii  ik 
pofisesskm of  wliich  did  not  depend  japonitadf  stilly  hn 
6olely  on  the  craitiTe  act  of  Qod.  M^neovWy  God  is  jiM 
in  all  this,  because  he  is  thus  pnniahing  Adam's  aiii,  vUd 
the  new-created  mind  did  not  commit  To  complete  dM 
result,  a  mind  thos  defisctifely  created  is  then  put  into  i 
body  such  that  the  sympathy  <tf  the  two  inevitably  calls  intc 
action  and  develops  its  depraTity.  li^nowi  the  moral  seosi 
recoils  from  this  as  anything  bat  a  satis&ctory  ThriKcatioi 
of  God's  oondnct  towards  the  new-created  souk  of  thi 
human  race,  the  fiiolt  lies  more  in  the  tfaecnry  £rom  whidi  i 
springEi  than  in  Turretin.  He  calls  it  ^'a  most  obsoon 
question;"  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Br.  Watts,  lesortei 
to  '^  the  most  probable  hypothesis  he  could  think  o£'' 

But,  as  Dr.  'Watts  suggested  a  doubt  whether  hi 
hypothesis  ''set  the  matter  in  a  sufficient  light  to  taku 
away  all  remaining  scruples  from  a  curious  and  inquis 
itive  mind,"  so,  in  &ctj  it  has  happened  with  the  hypoth 
esis  of  Turretin,  and  all  others  aiming  at  the  same  end 
The  simple  tact  is,  that  the  problem  of  defending  such  i 
fi)rfeiture  is  insoluble,  except  on  the  ground  of  a  real  pre 
existence.  On  that  ground  it  can  be  defended  in  perfec 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  right,  and  o: 
no  other. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  all  ag€ 
the  theory  of  a  forfeiture  of  rights  in  Adam  has  bee: 
unsatis&ctory  to  multitudes,  who  concur  with  the  grea 
mass  of  Christian  divines  in  rejecting  preexistence. 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  finally  Haldane  should  try  t 
find  rest  by  refusing  to  think  at  all,  and,  on  the  authorit 
of  Grod,  €is  he  (usumed^  declaring  that  Adam's  sin  is  ou 
sin  as  really  and  as  truly  as  it  was  his,  and  that  this  is  th 
end  of  all  dispute. 
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Bat,  when  things  oome  to  such  a  pass,  it  becomes  neces 
Bary  to  be  quite  sure  that  God  has,  in  &ct,  said  so,  before 
we  rest  in  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Haldane ;  and  this  raises  a 
question  of  interpretation,  which  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  can  evade.  Mr.  Haldanei  then,  as  well  as  the  rest,  has 
not  been  able  to  conduct  eyen  the  most  pious  man  to  a 
haven  of  rest 

Finally,  when  we  consider  that  this  theory  of  a  forfeiture 
in  Adam  is  made  the  basis  of  the  redemption  of  the  church, 
and  that  to  justify  it  is  essential  to  any  sense  of  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  that  yet  to  Pascal  it  appeared  ''  impossible  and 
unjust,"  and  to  Calvin  '^  the  most  remote  of  all  things  from 
common  sense,"  and  to  Prof  Hodge  a  ^^ profound  and  awful 
mystery,"  and  that  Dr.  Woods  is  '^  perplexed  and  con- 
founded" by  it,  and  that  the  advocates  of  it  mutually 
neutralize  each  other  by  their  contradictory  solutions,  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  in  successive  ages  men  have 
been  found  who  have  sought  relief  by  the  entire  rejectioor 
of  the  theory  itself  And  yet  the  results  of  this  rejection 
have  not  been  such  as  to  furnish  the  desired  relief.  It  is 
my  next  object  to  consider  these  results. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FIBBT    BE8ULT    OF    DBKTIHO    A    FOKVKITiril 

BBFOBB    BIBTH. 

But,  wben  the  idea  of  a  forfeitiire  befixre  bixih  is  rejected 
on  saoh  grounds  as  haye  beoi  stated,  then  but  two  genenl 
oonrses  remain,  which  we  shall  consider  in  order.  The  fint 
is  to  declare  that  men  are  bom  saA  and  in  each  cireain- 
stances  ss  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  demand;  snd, 
of  coarse,  we  land  at  once  and  directly  in  Pelagianism  as 
implied  in  this  general  statement, — that  all  men  are  as  wdl 
«off,  both  as  to  constitution  and  powers,  as  Adam  was  befiire 
his  sin.  For  God,  in  making  Adam,  of  coarse  gave  him  all 
that  was  dae  to  a  new-created  mind,  and  he  gives  the  same 
to  all  men  as  fast  as  he  creates  them.  This  at  once  cots 
up  bj  the  roots  all  ideas  of  a  fiJl  in  Adam ;  or,  indeed,  in 
any  other  way.  It  regards  all  men  as  well  created  by  Crod, 
and  by  nature  in  full  possession  of  all  the  powers  which, 
as  a  practical  matter,  are  needed  perfectly  to  obey  him. 

Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  this  statement ;  for,  so  long 
as  the  opposite  view  of  a  fiJl  is  defended  and  justified  only 
on  the  ground  of  a  forfeiture  in  Adam,  it  is  plain  that  so 
long  as  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  — as  the  defenders 
of  that  theory  have  ever  promulgated  and  maintained 
them — are  regarded  as  true,  there  is  no  logical  middle 
ground  between  a  just  forfeiture  of  rights  and  Pelagianism. 
We  say  this  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  for  a  moment 
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to  be  supposed  that  God  ever  has  disregarded,  or  ever  will 
disregard,  in  his  dealings  with  new-created  minds,  their 
just  claims  according  to  the  laws  of  honor  and  right  What 
those  claims  are  we  have  seen.  If  they  have  not  forfeited 
them,  then,  of  course,  they  have  them,  and  are  made,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  with  well-ordered  powers,  free  from  sin, 
and  in  the  image  of  Gtod. 

This  general  coarse  of  reasoning  we  have  ahready  illus- 
trated, and  the  experience  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  Ae  case 
of  Dr.  Channing.  Substantially  the  same  course  of  rei^ 
aoning  was  pursued  by  Pelagius  and  his  followers  in  the 
fiKh  oentury,  by  the  ISocinians  in  the  sixteenth,  and  by  Dr. 
John  Taylor  and  his  followers  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  true  that  Pelagius  did  not  see  the  logical  relations  of 
his  views  to  the  rest  of  the  system.  He  still  retained  and 
defisnded  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  incarnation 
and  atonement  of  Christ;  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit.  But,  as  Dr.  Channing  well 
remarked,  these  doctrines  find  a  consistent  development 
only  in  a  system  based  on  the  doctrine  of  original  deprav- 
ity. The  power  of  the  church  system  prevented  this  logical 
development  in  the  days  of  Pelagius.  But,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  Reformation,  the  power  of  that  system  was 
80  &T  broken,  and  consistent  and  free  thought  had  so  much 
more  scope,  that  the  whole  system  was  so  modified  as  better 
to  accord  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Pelagian 
theory  of  human  nature.  The  same  was  true  in  ihe  case 
of  Dr.  John  Taylor.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
dropped  in  each  case.  Yet,  at  first,  the  whole  system  was 
not  reduced  to  its  natural  and  consistent  level.  Socinus 
still  retained  the  worship  of  Christ,  and  persecuted  Davides 
fi)r  dissenting  from  his  views.  Dr.  J.  Taylor  approximated 
as  near  to  the  Trinity  as  the  Arianism  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke 
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would  allow.  He  alao  did  nol  remove  from  liie  doeiri 
all  the  language  which  belonged  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  < 
the  atonement.  It  was  not  until  the  doae  of  the  last  ai 
the  beginning  of  the  present  oentuiy  that  the  prineifdes  < 
the  Pelagian  theory  were  faDj  and  eonaiatentlj  develop 
in  modem  Unitarianism. 

No  one,  we  think,  who  holds  to  the  pxincipies  of  hoD 
and  right,  and  denies  a  finrfiuture  of  rights  in  Adam,  < 
by  preexistenoe,  ought  to  censure  this  ultimate  dBnUopum 
of  the  principles  of  Pelagjanism  as  illogical  or  inconsistfli 
The  principles  of  honor  and  right  to  which  they  havB  ev 
appealed  haye  never,  so  fiur  as  we  know,  heeai  jformaUjr  deni 
by  any  orthodox  body.  Indeed,  the  most  ortfaodoK  hv 
had  the  highest  standard.  They  have  been  simply  evad 
by  the  plea  of  a  forfeiture  in  Adam.  To  this  the  Pel 
gians  and  others  have  objected  that  it  is  irrational,  unscri] 
tural,  at  war  with  the  intuitiye  perceptions  of  the  hunu 
mind,  and  unjust. 

If  so,  then  the  logical  development  of  the  system  muoat 
ing  to  the  highest  orthodox  principles  of  lumor  and  rig 
is,  that  men  are  created  by  God  wi^  well  constituted  ai 
holy  minds,  tending  powerfully  to  all  that  is  good.  TIm 
are  not  morally  weak  or  impotent  They  do  not  con 
imder  the  delusive  and  controlling  power  of  evil  4^^ 
Indeed,  there  are  no  evil  spirits.  Moreover,  the  predom 
nant  and  natural  developments  of  men,  in  all  ages,  a 
holy  and  good.  There  is  no  predominating  tendency 
selfishness,  dishonesty,  violence,  wrong,  war,  conquest  ai 
oppression.  There  is  no  prevailing  tendency  to  idolatr 
lust,  sensualism  and  pollution.  All  men,  as  a  univers 
fact,  develop  a  benevolent  and  holy  charactiQr,  loving  Gk 
supremely  and  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  and  mau 
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festing  it  in  all  the  organizatiotis  of  society,  and  in  all  the 
business  and  duties  of  life. 

These  results,  however,  are  so  much  at  war  with  facts, 
that  they  react  upon  the  principles  from  which  they  flow. 
The  result  commonly  is  that  lower  views  are  adopted 
of  what  is  possible  in  new-created  minds.  Some  theory 
of  free  agency  is  adopted  which  excludes  the  idea  alike  of 
original  sin  and  original  righteousness.  Men  are  regarded 
as  free  agents,  beginning  life  ignorant  and  inexperienoed| 
eiqposed  to  temptation,  with  powerful  appetites,  passions 
and  propensities,  and  yet  able  by  free  choice  to  form  a 
holy  character.  If  they  do  this,  they  are  holy  from  the 
beginning,  and  are  saved  by  obedience  to  the  law  of  God. 
That  this  could  be  done,  and  had  been  done,  was  taught  by 
the  Pelagians.  Hence  their  doctrine  that  men  can  be  saved 
by  the  law  as  well  as  by  the  gospel ;  and  that  some,  in  &ct, 
have  lived  perfectly  holy  lives.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
fall  into  sinful  habits, —  as  they  admitted  to  be  the  case 
to  a  lamentable  degree, —  they  needed,  not  regeneration 
by  special  and  supernatural  grace,  but  repentance  and 
reformation,  in  view  of  the  motives  of  the  law  and  of  the 
gospel.  Moreover,  the  proper  sphere  of  the  grace  of  Qoi 
is  found  in  the  presentation  of  these  motives.  The  gospel 
exceeds  the  law  simply  as  a  more  powerful  presentation  of 
motives. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  highest  views  of  the  principles 
of  honor  and  right  are  modified  and  reduced,  because, 
according  to  them,  men  would  be  better  than  even  Pela- 
gians, in  view  of '&cts,  can  maintain  them  to  be.  For,  look- 
ing at  the  history  of  this  world,  men  have,  in  &ct,  sinned 
with  so  much  power,  and  energy,  and  perseverance,  that  it 
does  not  at  all  look  rational  to  suppose  that  they  are  bom 
in  the  image  of  God,  understanding  it  to  denote  a  power* 
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fid  Um  to  good,  aai  real  iMdiMM.  II1A79  tberafim^  mort 
to  a  theory  of  mere  free  will,  not  impljiiiig  eitber  am  or 
holiness,  but  a  power  to  praotiae  either.  StMrtJng  from 
this  point,  they  deduce  varietiea  of  ehanoter  from  the  vie 
made  by  men  of  thttr ,  free  wiU.  Thia  ia,  certainly,  Ae 
hest  view  that  &ct8  will  allow  them  to  take  of  man.  To 
aasert  that  he  is  bom  with  original  ri^tenwaiwaa  and  a 
strong  bias  and  impulse  towards  hoUneas,  would  be  too 
palpdt>ly  at  war  with  £EUSts. 

Of  oouise,  these  views  reaet  upon  their  ideas  of  the 
original  condition  and  character  of  Adam.  Denying  that 
men  are  now  in  a  fiedlen  state,  of  course  diey  cannot  admit 
of  any  marked  contrast  between  them  and  Adam.  Henoe 
they  regard  all  the  glowing  statements  which  we  have  set 
forth  as  to  the  original  perfection  of  his  constitution  and 
powers,  and  the  energy  of  his  holiness,  as  irrational  exag- 
gerations. Adam,  though  created  full-grown,  was  only  an 
inexperienced  free  agent,  who,  like  all  others,  needed  to 
form  a  character  by  the  exercise  of  his  fr'ee  will,  either  in 
sinning  or  in  obeying  God. 

A  tendency  to  depreciate  the  original  powers  and  per- 
fection of  Adam  is,  therefore,  the  natural  and  necessary 
result  of  any  theory  which,  denying  preexistence,  repr^ 
sents  the  present  condition  of  man  as  his  natuiul  state,  and 
not  a  fallen  condition.  The  more  Adam  is  exalted,  the 
greater  is  the  evidence  of  a  £dl  from  his  state  to  the  present 
condition  of  man.  The  more  he  is  depressed,  the  less  is 
the  evidence  of  such  a  fidL  Hence,  the  final  result  is,  tiiat 
our  ideas  of  free  agency  itself^  and  of  the  possible  capaci- 
ties of  created  minds,  are  seriously  lowered.  The  operation 
of  such  a  view — assuming  the  frets  of  human  depravi^ 
really  to  be  as  I  have  stated  them  —  is  as  if  a  diseased 
man,  who  had  lived  only  in  a  hospital,  among  diseased 
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attendants  and  patients,  should  form  his  ideas  of  the  normal 
state  of  the  powers  of  the  body,  and  of  good  health,  from 
such  specimens ;  and  should  justify  God  in  so  making  them, 
by  saying  that  they  were  as  well  made  and  organized  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
created  things  are  necessarily  limited  and  imperfect. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  there  has  been  in  all 
ages  a  large  body  of  Christians  whose  deep  experimental 
knowledge  of  their  own  sinfulness,  and  of  the  need  of  a 
thorough  supernatural  regeneration,  have  led  them  earnestly 
and  decidedly  to  reject  these  views,  and  to  retain  the  theory 
of  a  forfeiture  in  Adam,  notwithstanding  its  inconsistency 
with  the  first  principles  of  reason  and  of  morals.  Of  the 
facts  for  which  that  theory  proposed  to  account  they  were 
certain.  In  words,  at  least,  that  theory  did  account  for 
them ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  scriptural.  Therefore  they 
adopted  it.  The  arguments  of  the  Pelagians  against  the 
alleged  forfeiture  of  rights  were  never  answered,  and  never 
can  be.  Yet  still  the  power  of  Christian  consciousness 
was  so  great  that  it  trod  them  down,  for  the  sake  of  a  theory 
which  had  at  least  this  merit,  that  it  seemed  to  explain  the 
great  facts  of  human  depravity  and  ruin.  The  same  has 
been  true  in  every  subsequent  conflict.  In  a  large  body  of 
Christians,  Christian  consciousness  has  prevailed. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  Neander  has  well  re- 
marked, concerning  the  condemnation  of  Pelagianism  in  the 
days  of  AugustinC;  that,  although  Pelagianism  succumbed  to 
an  outward  force  of  the  civil  power,  yet  there  never  was  a 
subsequent  and  violent  reaction,  since  *Hhat  doctrine  con- 
quered which  had  on  its  side  the  voice  of  the  universal 
Christian  consciousness,  and  which  found  a  ready  point  of 
union  in  the  whole  life  and  experience  of  the  church,  as 
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expressed  in  its  prayers  and  in  all  its  liturgical  fimni 
(II.  599.) 

And  yet  the  principles  for  which  the  Pelagians  contend 
were  of  the  highc-st  and  noblest  kind.  They  contended, 
di  1  Dr.  Channing.  for  the  honor  of  God.  Neander  says 
Julian  of  Eclanum,  '^  He  maintained  that  the  highest  obj( 
of  the  Christian  faith  itself,  the  doctrine  concerning  G( 
-was  essentially  compromised ; "  for  the  Pelagians  and  tb 
opi)onent3  did  not  agree  even  in  their  doctrine  concemi 
God.  The  God  of  their  opponents  ''was  not  the  God  oft 
gospel.*'  Accordingly,  Julian  says  to  Augustine,  "T 
children,  vou  sav,  do  not  bear  the  blame  of  their  own,  I 
of  another"  s  sins.  What  sort  of  sin  can  that  be  ?  What 
unfeeling  wretch,  cruel,  forgetful  of  God  and  of  rightcoi 
no5s.  an  inhurcan  barbarian,  is  he  who  would  make  sn 
iim'xvnt  creatures  as  little  children  bear  the  conse<j[Ucn< 
of  transgressions  which  they  never  committed,  and  nei 
ct»ulJ  commit  ]  God,  you  aaswer.  What  god  \  For  th< 
are  go^ls  many,  and  lords  many ;  but  we  worship  but  c 
God,  antl  one  Ijord  Jesus  Christ.  What  God  dost  tl 
make  the  malefactor  'I  Here,  most  holy  priest,  and  m^ 
learned  onitor.  thou  flibricatest  something  more  mourn 
and  frightful  tlian  the  brimstone  in  the  valley  of  Amsanct 
God  liiniself,  say  you,  who  commendeth  his  love  towards  i 
who  even  spared  not  liis  own  Son,  but  hath  given  liiin  up 
us  all.  lie  so  detennincs, —  he  is  himself  the  persecutor 
those  that  are  born.  He  himself  consigns  to  eternal  fi 
for  an  evil  will,  the  children  who,  as  he  knows,  can  hn 
neither  a  goo<l  nor  an  evil  will.*'  Dr.  Channing,  contci 
ing  for  the  same  great  interests,  expressed  himself  with  I 
excited  vehemence  and  personal  severity,  and  therefore 
Wtter  t^iste.  But  his  conceptions  of  the  discord  of  the  fist 
alleg^nl  with  the  character  of  God  were  no  less  keen  th 
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tlioee  of  Julian.  Hence  he  said,  '^  They  take  from  ns  onr 
Father  in  heaven,  and  substitute  a  stem  and  unjust  Lord. 
Our  filial  love  and  reverence  rise  up  against  them.  W# 
say,  Touch  anything  but  the  perfections  of  God.  Cast  nil 
stain  on  that  spotless  purity  and  loveliness.  We  can  en- 
dure any  errors  but  those  which  subvert  or  unsettle,  the 
conviction  of  God's  paternal  goodness.  Urge  not  upon  us 
a  system  which  makes  existence  a  curse,  and  wraps  the 
universe  in  gloom.'' 

It  was  also  in  view  of  the  theory  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  that  Whelpley,  in  the  name  of  New  England 
divini^,  said :  ^'  The  idea  that  all  the  numerous  millions  of 
Adam's  posterity  deserve  the  ineffiible  and  endless  torments 
of  hell,  for  a  single  act  of  his,  before  any  one  of  them 
existed,  is  repugnant  to  that  reason  that  God  has  given 
us,  is  subversive  of  all  possible  conceptions  of  justice.  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  no  scheme  of  religion  ever  prop- 
agated amongst  men  contains  a  more  monstrous,  a  more 
horrible  tenet  The  atrocity  of  this  doctrine  is  beyond 
comparison.  The  visions  of  the  Koran,  the  fictions  of  the 
Sadder,  the  fables  of  the  Zendavesta,  all  give  place  to  this  : 
Babbinical  legends,  Brahminical  vagaries,  all  vanish  before 
it."  It  were  easy  to  produce  similar  utterances  from 
Socinus  and  John  Taylor  and  their  followers ;  for,  in  &ct. 
the  argument  has  been  one  and  the  same,  from  age  to  age. 
It  has  ever  been  a  bold,  eame&t  and  eloquent  protest,  in 
the  name  of  the  immortal  principles  of  honor  and  right, 
against  the  imputation  to  the  God  of  the  universe  of  such 
acts  as  would  conflict  with  justice,  fatally  obscure  his  ghny, 
and  fill  the  universe  itself  with  mourning  and  glocmu 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BBOOND    RESULT    OF    DBHTIHO    A    VOBVBITUBI 

BBFOBB     BIBTH. 

Wb  now  come  to  consider  tlie  second  general  ooane  Aft 
can  be  taken  bj  those  who  reject  the  idea  of  a  forfeiture  in 
Adam,  and  do  not  hold  to  preezistence.  They  can  still  in 
theory  retain,  in  all  their  integrity  and  fulness,  the  ftds 
of  human  depravity,  and  resolve  them  into  the  sovereign 
dispensations  of  Grod. 

This  development  is  an  important  part  of  New  England 
Theology,  and  seems  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  pressure  of 
the  arguments  used  by  Dr.  John  Taylor  in  his  celebrated 
work  against  original  sin.  In  his  day,  the  whole  Calvin- 
istic  world  held  to  the  theory  of  a  forfeiture  in  Adam,  in 
some  one  of  the  forms  which  have  been  set  forth.  Of 
course,  the  heaviest  artillery  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  brought  to 
bear  against  it.  And  yet  his  arguments  were  not  and 
could  not  be  novel.  Pelagius,  Julian,  Gelestius,  Socinus 
and  many  others,  had  employed  them  before-  him,  as  we 
have  shown.  But  he  bore  with  especial  force  upon  the 
great  point,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  all  just  concep- 
tions of  personal  identity  and  of  justice  to  consider  and  treat 
the  sin  of  Adam  as  that  of  his  posterity.     He  says  : 

"How  mankind,  who  were  perfectly  innocent  of  Adam's 
(in,  could,  for  that  sin  and  upon  no  other  account,  be  justly 
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brought  under  God's  displeasure  and  curse,  we  cannot 
understand.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  understand, 
and  by  our  faculties  must  necessarily  judge,  according  to 
all  rules  of  equity,  it  is  unjust.  And  therefore,  unless 
our  understanding,  or  perception  of  truth,  be  fiilse, —  that  is, 
unless  we  do  not  understand  what  we  do  understand,  or 
understand  that  to  be  true  which  other  minds  understand  to 
be  fiJsc, —  it  must  be  unjust J*^ 

Again,  '^  That  any  man,  without  my  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, should  so  represent  me  that  when  he  is  guilty  I  am 
to  be  reputed  guilty,  and  when  he  transgresses  I  shall  be 
accountable  and  punishable  for  his  transgression,  and 
thereby  subjected  to  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God;  nay, 
further,  that  his  wickedness  shall  give  me  a  sinful  nature, 
and  all  this  before  I  am  bom,  and  consequently  while  I 
am  in  no  capacity  of  knowing,  helping  or  hindering,  what  he 
doth ;  —  surely  any  one,  who  dares  use  his  understanding, 
must  clearly  see  this  is  unreasonable,  and  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  truth  and  goodness  of  God.  We  may  call 
it  a  righteous  constitution,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  it  ia 
absolutely  impossible  we  should  prove  it  to  be  so."  (S. 
109.) 

'^  Understanding  cannot  be  various,  but  must  be  the 
same  in  all  beings,  so  far  as  they  do  understand.  And 
therefore,  if  we  understand  that  it  is  unjust  that  the 
innocent  should  be  under  displeasure  or  a  curse  (and  we  see 
it  very  clearly,  as  clearly  as  we  see  that  thxit  which  iSj  w, 
or  that  which  is  not,  is  not),  then  God  understands  it  to  be 
so  too.''    (p.  151.) 

This  is  simply  an  assertion  that  the  intuitive  perceptions 
of  truth  and  right,  given  by  God  to  us  in  the  structure  of 
our  minds,  must  accord  with  the  reality  of  things,  and  the 
perceptions  of  all  minds,  including  that  of  Grod  himself. 

29* 
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At  the  (floee  of  his  last  strtemant,  he  mjSf  retj  vmdki 
the  spirit  of  Joliaii  of  Ecknimi,  "And  pray  oonnli 
seriously  what  a  God  he  most  be  who  can  be  displeui 
with  and  corse  his  innocent  creatoreB,  even  before  they  hi! 
a  being."     (p.  151.) 

The  younger  Edwards  informs  xm  that  "  in  thdr  di 
Drs.  Watts  and  Doddridge  were  aoooimted  leaders  of  i 
Galvinists."  They,  in  this  great  emergency,  put  fir 
their  ener;^e8  to  defend  the  received  doctrine  of  a  fbrfnta 
in  Adam.  The  celebrated  John  Wesley  united  hia  energi 
with  theirs  in  the  defence  of  this  common  ground.  Henji 
Dr.  Taylor :  ''  In  your  second  port  yon  profeaa  to  '  ezamii 
the  principal  passages  of  scripture  which  diTines  have  a| 
plied  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  particular] 
those  cited  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in  their  I^rgi 
Catechism,^  To  this  I  never  subscribed;  but  I  think  it,  i 
the  main,  an  excellent  composition,  which  I  shall  therefoi 
cheerfully  endeavor  to  defend,  so  for  as  I  conceive  it 
grounded  on  clear  scripture."  (p.  132,  Doc.  of  Orig.  Sin 
He  also  quotes  a  large  portion  of  the  work  ol  Watts  on  tl 
same  subject 

Edwards  had  seenand  studied  the  work  of  Watts  befo; 
he  wrote ;  for  he  makes  strictures  on  some  of  its  position 
Nor  did  he  deem  it  a  sufficient  defence, — otherwise  he  wou 
not  have  written  his  own.  But,  in  his  reply  to  the  argi 
ments  of  Taylor  against  the  current  theory  of  a  forfeitui 
in  Adam,  he  was  so  hard  driven  by  the  argument  from  tl 
diversity  of  personal  identity,  the  amount  of  which  he  thi 
states,  that  ^'Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not  one,  bi 
entirely  distinct  agents,"  that  he  took  the  ground  th; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  identity  or  oneness  in  create 
objects  existing  in  successive  moments,  ''but  what  depone 
on  the  arbitrary  constituti<m  of  the  Creator," — (p.  224,  vo 
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I.).  Hence  it  b1\  "  depends  on  God^s  sovereign  constiiu- 
Hony  This  he  proves  bj  the  consideration  that  preserva- 
tion or  upholding  of  objects,  or  persons,  is  a  mere  series  of 
new  momentary  separate  creations,  which  are  united  as  the- 
same  identical  existence^  not  by  the  nature  of  things,  but  by 
God's  will.  And  so  the  objection  that  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity are  not  and  cannot  be  one  and  the  same  agent,  or 
justly  be  treated  as  such,  '^  is  built  on  a  false  hypothesis; 
for  it  appears  that  a  divine  constitution  is  what  makes 
truth  in  ai&irs  of  this  nature."  (The  italics  are  as  Ed- 
wards left  them.)  Thus  Edwards,  in  a  way  unthought  of  by 
Augustine,  or  Watts,  or  Turretin,  made  out  and  defended 
his  theory  of  a  forfeiture  in  Adam,  by  resolving  personal 
identity  itself  into  an  arbitrary  sovereign  constitution  of 
God,  thus  opening  the  way  to  make  Adam  and  his  posterity 
all  one  person  by  such  a  constitution.  In  order  to  complete 
his  explanation,  Edwards  ought  still  further  to  have  shown 
how,  after  God  had  thus  made  Adam  and  his  posterity  aa 
really  and  truly  one  and  the  same  person  as  a  man  is  dur- 
ing the  different  portions  of  his  life,  it  did  not  follow  that 
all  the  sins  of  Adam,  and,  indeed,  of  all  other  men,  are  our 
sins.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid  this  consequence  but  to 
limit  the  operation  of  '*  the  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Cre- 
ator "  to  only  one  of  Adam's  sins,  and  to  exclude  from  its 
operation  all  the  sins  of  other  men.  This  certainly  would 
merit  in  the  highest  degree  the  name  of  an  arbitrary  con- 
stitution. It  only  the  more  clearly  shows  to  what  straits 
Edwards  was  reduced  in  attempting  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
a  forfeiture  in  Adam  against  the  divinely-given  and  intuitive 
convictions  of  the  human  mind  on  the  subject  of  personal 
identity.  This  theory  of  Edwards  is  at  war  with  the  theory 
of  Prof.  Shedd,  yet  he  eulogizes  this  reasoning  of  Edwards  as 
profound  and  tnip.     Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  have  been 
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too  much  for  Hopkins  to  reoeiye.  He  seems  to  hafe 
thought  that  here  Edwards  had  strained  his  metaphycDcal 
bow  until  it  broke.  Nor  was  he  ignorant  of  what  the 
European  divines  had  said  to  defend  the  theory  <^  a  for- 
feiture in  Adam.  He  had  also  carefully  studied  John^Tay- 
lor,  and  had,  no  doubt,  examined  the  argument  of  Dr.  Watts 
in  reply  to  him ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  concluded  that  the 
theory  of  a  forfeiture  was  not  defensible  on  any  ground,  and 
he  abandoned  it,  and  threw  himself  simply  upon  divine 
sovereignty. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  significance  of  this  position  1  It 
is,  in  brief,  this,  —  although  men  did  not  sin  in  Adam,  and 
thus  forfeit  their  claims  as  new-created  beings,  yet  God,  in 
fact,  treats  them  as  if  they  had.  There  was  no  forfeiture, 
and  yet  Grod  treats  men  as  if  there  had  been.  He  does  not 
enter  into  communion  with  them,  as  they  ccMne  into  exist- 
ence. He  does  not  bestow  upon  them  a  divine  influence 
which  secures  the  right  development  of  their  moral  char- 
acters. On  the  other  hand,  he  has  in  some  way,  by  a 
divine  constitution  of  things,  established  such  a  connection 
between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  his  posterity  that  it  will 
infallibly  secure  a  wrong  development  of  character  in  them, 
amounting  to  total  depravity  and  utter  ruin.  Moreover, 
this  depravity  is  so  strong  that  no  power  short  of  the 
almighty  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  overcome  it. 

This  theory,  as  commonly  stated,  involves,  first,  a  denial 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  and  of  a 
forfeiture  of  riglits,  and  an  exposure  to  punishment  by  it ; 
and,  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  fixed  and  infallible  connec- 
tion between  Adam's  sin  and  the  depravity  of  his  posterity. 
Thus,  Dr.  Hopkins  states  his  views  as  follows : 

^*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  oficnce  of  Adam  is 
imputed  to  them  to  their  condemnation,  while  they  are  cou- 
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sidered  cis  in  themselves  in  their  man  persons  innocent ; 
or  that  they  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  their  first  father,  ante- 
cedently to  their  own  personal  sinfulness."  ^^  It  is  care- 
fully to  be  observed  that  they  are  not  constituted  sinners 
by  his  disobedience  as  a  punishment,  or  the  penalty  of  the 
law  coming  upon  them  for  his  sin."     (Vol.  I.  218.) 

Again,  ^^All  that  is  asserted  as  what  the  Scripture 
teaches  on  this  head  is,  that,  by  a  divine  constitution^  there 
is  a  certain  connection  between  the  first  sin  of  Adam  and 
the  sinfulness  of  his  posterity ;  so  that,  as  he  sinned  and  fell 
under  condemnation,  they,  in  consequence  of  this,  became 
sinful  and  condemned."     (Ibid.) 

This  was,  in  the  circumstances,  a  bold  step  for  a  Calvin- 
ist.  But  the  younger  Edwards,  Dwight,  Emmons,  and 
other  leading  New  England  divines,  followed  in  his  steps. 
Bellamy,  it  is  true,  still  defended  the  ancient  view ;  but  it 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  any  proper  part  of  New  England 
theology  as  distinguished  from  old  Calvinism. 

The  younger  Edwards,  in  his  views  of  the  improvements 
in  theology  effected  either  by  his  father  or  by  his  followers, 
says,  on  this  point,  **  The  common  doctrine  has  been  that 
Adam's  posterity,  unless  saved  by  Christ,  are  damned  (con- 
demned) on  account  of  Adam*s  sin ;  and  that  this  is  just, 
because  his  sin  is  imputed  or  transferred  to  them.  By 
imputation,  his  ^in  becomes  their  sin.  When  the  justice  of 
such  a  transfer  is  demanded,  it  is  said  that  the  constitution 
which  Grod  has  established  makes  the  transfer  just.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  in  the  same  way  it  may  be 
proved  just  to  damn  (condemn)  a  man  without  any  sin  at 
all,  either  personal  or  imputed.  We  need  only  resolve  it 
into  a  sovereign  constitution  of  God.  From  this  difficulty 
the  follaicers  of  Mr.  Edwards  relieve  themselves,  by  hold- 
ing that,  though  Adam  was  so  constituted  the  federal  head 
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if  ^TORsncjdns  b«  i— wniani'  of  his  am  IImj  iD  ae 
'.r  *i»:«SK  sirsisn.  js  Aej  are  "^"^^^^^  (oondemned)  oi 
2t!rc«ir:  zf  zXttir  men  perptmal  sim  fnerefyj  and  not  m 
vxr.^z^z  ,f  Adcm'w  jm.  as  Aoo^  tbej  were  indiyidoally 
g^rj  :f  ihs  ^^LtKsI  nassRskm."     (Vol.  i.  487.) 

I/:.  I^rixi-  5=5«J  a^Jl  "  lie  eormptum  of  mankmi 
ezin^  ':s,  v:za€i.z.t^Xft  of  ihe  apostasj  of  Adam."  ''  I  do 
crx  bL'jtZii  ^:  :b[^  pietcsrnT  of  Adam  are  gniltj  of  ha 
trzLJr^nsairxL"  -  Xehfaar  do  I  inteiid  that  tlie  desonidaiiti 
of  AiiGi  are  par.i?bed  for  liis  tnEDSgrcsion.'*  "  Bj  mov 
of  the  cff^ikce  or  trassgreaskn  of  Adam,  the  judgment  cr 
Bfrnience  of  GkA  came  upon  all  men  onto  condemnation; 
becaose,  and  Wie/y  beGaose.  all  men.  in  that  state  of  HiDp 
which  was  constitated  in  consequence  of  the  transgreseioB 
of  ^Vdam.  become  sinners.'" 

Of  the  mode  in  which  this  effect  results,  he  sajs,  "  I  am 
unable  to  explain  this  part  of  the  subject.  Many  attempt 
liiivf;  h<^:u  mafic  to  explain  it :  but  I  freely  confess  myself  to 
hjivc  Mu:n  none  which  was  satisfactory  to  me ;  or  which 
(lirl  not  loavc  the  difficulties  as  great,  and.  for  aught  I  kuoWf 
iiH  iiunKTOus,  as  thoy  were  before.'' 

Kininons  no  less  dlstinctlj  denies  sinning  in  Adam  and 
inumtiition  in  every  form.  In  the  train  of  these  the 
nm-joriiy  of  tlnj  divines  of  New  England  have  followed,  as 
wril  iw  a  liir^ii  party  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Thoy  clilfiT,  indeed,  in  their  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
uiiiviTMul  HinfulnrsH  which  results  from  the  fall  of  Adam; 
Homo,  iiM  wi»  liavo  seen,  resolving  it  into  no  natural  causes, 
btiL  inio  a  statod  nio<le  of  divine  efficiency,  called  a  divine 
iMuwIllulion;  others  resolving  it  into  the  natural  operation 
if  tho  liiwH  of  procreation  and  descent,  transmitting  a  dete- 
littnttiMl  (VJiistitiition  and  sinful  propensities.  ' 

Hut,  nuMUitinio,  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  are 
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*^  these  tilings  consistent  with  the  demands  of  the  great  laws 
••  cf  honor  and  right  in  reference   to  new-created  minds? 
*5   These  laws  have  been  stated,  and  we  see  that  they  have  been 
>   held  for  ages,  as  the  intuitive  moral  perceptions  of  the  mind. 
Are  they  not  so  ?    If  they  are, — if  new-created  minds  have 
I    rights,  and  there  nas  been  no  forfeiture  of  them, — then  how 
I    can  God  be  justified  in  the  course  alleged?     It  is  not 
I    Plough  to  resort  to  the  idea  of  sovereignty.     God,  as  a  sov- 
ereign, has  no  authority  to  disregard  the  original  rights  of 
his  creatures.     Does  any  one  resort  to  the  law  of  genera- 
tion ?    This  is  a  mere  ordinance  of  God.     The  question  still 
arises.  How  is  he  to  be  defended  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining it  ?     On  this  point.  Dr.  Watts  says,  "  This  natural 
propagation  of  sinful  inclinations  from  a  common  parent, 
by  a  law  of  creation,  seems  diflScult  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
goodness  and  justice  of  God  (that  is,  without  a  previous 
forfeiture).     It  seems  exceeding  hard  to  suppose  that  such 
a  righteous  and  holy  God,  the  Creator,  who  is  also  a  being 
of  such  infinite  goodness,  should,  by  a  powerful  law  aftd 
order  of  creation,  which  is  now  called  nature,  appoint  young, 
iptelligent  creatures  to  come  into  being  in  such  unhappy 
and  degenerate  circumstances,  liable  to  such  intense  pains 
and  miseries,  and  under  such  powerful  tendencies  and  pro- 
pensities to  evil,  by  the  mere  law  of  propagation,  as  should 
almost  unavoidably  expose  them  to  ten  thousand  actual  sins, 
and  all  this  before  they  have  any  personal  sin  or  guilt  to 
deserve  it.''     In  a  note  he  adds : 

"If  it  could  be  well  made  out  that  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  are  partakers  of  sinful  inclinations,  and  evil  pas- 
sions, and  biases  to  vice,  and  also  are  exposed  to  many 
sharp  actual  sufferings  and  to  death,  merely  and  only  by 
the  original  divine  law  of  propagation  from  their  parents 
who  had  sinned ;  and,  if  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God 


.■nii>trahir>l  t..  -.rk  a  little  fu 
of  [his  universal  ilegeiievacy  u 

Theso.  as  wc  have  seen,  are 
ton  divines ;  and,  indeed,  of  al. 
a  forfeiture  in  Adam.     With  ik 
Nor  ifl  any  relief  found  by  reaol 
into  a  stated  mode  cf  divine  effi 
order  of  propagation.    Indeed,  thit 
with  the  principles  of  honor  and  r 
has  yet  been  considered. 

We  come,  then,  once  more  to  th 
theory  of  forfeiture  before  birth  - 
has  iiiilcd,  ami  must  fiul,  to  give 
men.  Moreover,  the  results  of  ent 
of  n  forfeiture  before  birth  are  et 
arc  iften  in  the  highest  degree  i 
seen  that  this  fact  is  owing  to  the  < 
between  the  actual  facts  of  this  si 
of  honor  and  right  — 
Btatp  "*■ 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OTHBR  INSFFBOTUAL  EFFORTS  FOR  RBLIBF. 

We  have  considered  the  Augostmian  doctrine  of  a  for- 
feiture in  Adam  of  the  rights  of  new-created  minds  by  the 
whole  human  race,  and  of  the  conflict  existing  between  it 
and  the  principles  of  equity  and  honor.  We  have  also  set 
forth  the  results  of  an  entire  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of 
such  a  forfeiture  in  any  way,  and  have  seen  that  there  is 
no  available  relief  to  be  found  in  this  course. 

It  remains  that  I  consider  some  other  ineffectual  efforts  to 
find  relief  by  those  who  hold  the  common  doctrine  of  for- 
feiture. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  doctrine,  as  held 
by  Augustine,  exalted  the  original  rights  of  new-created 
minds  to  a  very  high  point,  and  then  represented  the  effects 
of  the  forfeiture  through  Adam  as  very  disastrous.  In 
consequence  of  it,  man  inherits  a  nature  so  deranged  and 
sinful  that  he  has  lost  free  will  and  the  power  of  doing  good 
works,  or  of  saving  himself  by  repentance  and  faith.  Of 
course,  as  man  has  not  the  power  to  accept  the  offers  of 
mercy,  Grod  could  not  foresee  that  any  would  accept  of  them, 
nor  predestinate  them  to  life  on  that  ground.  Hence  the 
doctrines  of  absolute  and  unconditional  predestination,  of 
passive  regeneration,  and  of  irresistible  grace. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  view  was  early  assailed  by 
the  Semipelagians,  under  Cassian,  as  at  war  with  the  char* 
acter  of  God,  and  a  return  to  the  exploded  errors  of  &talism 
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Ncverihelcss,  in  the  case  of  a  large  portion -of  ChristiaiiB 
every  age,  this  assault  has  not  led  to  a  rejection  of  the  do 
trine  of  a  forfeiture  in  Adam,  but  to  a  modifuxE^n  and  sol 
ening  of  the  Augustinian  form  of  that  doctrine.  This  h 
been  attempted  in  two  ways :  —  the  first,  by  giving  a  mild 
view  of  the  effects  of  the  forfeiture  itself;  the  second,  I 
introducing  the  idea  of  a  gracious  ability  restored  by  Chri 
to  all  the  race,  after  their  original  ability  had  been  entire 
destroyed  by  the  fall.  By  the  first  of  these  methods,  tl 
Soman  Catholic  church,  though  at  first  they  condemned  tl 
Semipelagians.  at  last,  revolting  from  Luther,  and  und 
the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits,  decided,  in  the  Councils 
Trent,  in  direct  opposition  to  Augustine,  that  free  will  w 
not  wholly  extinguished  by  the  fall,  although  they  conoedi 
that  it  w^as  debilitated  and  depressed.  (Decree  on  Justi; 
cation,  chap.  I.)  They  also  decided  that  man,  in  the  woi 
of  moral  renovation,  is  not  passive,  and  that  grace  is  n 
irresistible ;  but  that  man,  when  acted  on  by  God,  free 
cooperates  with  the  divine  influence,  and  has  at  all  tim 
the  power  to  resist  it.  (Chap,  v.)  The  fifth  and  sLx 
anathemjis,  which  follow  the  Decree  on  Justification,  a 
also  directed  against  all  who  shall  deny  these  positions.  1 
the  same  time,  they  continue  to  announce  the  doctrine  ( 
the  forfeiture  in  Adam,  in  the  most  decided  terms.  Th( 
assert  that  **  infants  derive  from  Adam  that '  original  gui 
which  must  be  expiated  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  : 
order  to  obtain  eternal  life,"  and  that  *'Adam  lost  tl 
purity  and  righteousness  which  he  received  from  God,  n 
for  himself  only,  but  also  for  us."  (Decree  on  Origin 
Sin,  II.  and  iv.)  In  view  of  these  decisions,  the  Catechisi 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  says,  **  The  pastor,  therefore,  wi 
not  omit  to  remind  the  fiiithful  that  the  guilt  and  punisl 
ment  of  original  sin  were  not  confined  to  Adam,  but  justl 
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descended  from  him,  as  from  their  source  and  cause,  to  all 
posterity."  Hence,  it  is  added,  "a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion was  pronounced  against  the  human  race  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Adam."  (p.  87,  88,  Baltimore  edition.) 
In  taking  their  ground  as  to  free  will,  the  Romish  church 
coincided  with  the  Semipelagians,  who,  in  opposition  to 
Augustine,  held  that  there  still  remained  in  man,  after  the 
£tll,  some  power  to  perform  good  works,  and  to  cooperate 
with  Grod  in  effecting  their  own  salvation.  The  Semipelar- 
gians  also  still  further  maintained  that  God's  decree  of 
election  and  predestination  was  hased  upon  a  foresight  of 
the  use  which  men  would  make  of  this  power.  This  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  however,  has  never  been 
formally  established  within  the  Romish  church,  but  has 
been,  from  age  to  age,  the  subject  of  fierce  controversies. 
It  was  held  by  the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus,  Molina,  and 
others.  The  Augustinian  doctrine  on  this  point,  however, 
has  always  had  its  earnest  defenders  in  that  church. 
Although  Wiggers  regards  Semipelagianism  as  being. the 
predominant  system  in  the  middle  age  to  the  time  of  Luther, 
yet  it  was  so  rather  in  its  fundamental  principles  as  to  free 
will  and  power,  than  in  an  ultimate  development  of  them  in 
the  form  of  a  conditional  predestination. 

The  second  mode  of  modifying  the  Augustinian  doctrine  is 
that  of  Arminius,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Wesley,  Wat- 
son, and  other  leading  divines  of  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion. By  these  divines  the  same  view  io  given  of  the 
effects  of  the  forfeiture  in  Adam  as  was  given  by  Augustine 
and  the  Reformei-s.  They  hold  to  the  entire  destruction  of 
free  will  in  all  men  by  the  fall.  Arminius,  as  quoted  by 
Watson,  says  "  that  the  will  of  man,  with  respect  to  true 
good,  is  not  only  wounded,  bruised,  inferior,  crooked  and 
attenuated,  but  it  is,  likewise,  captivated^  destroyed  and 
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hst ;  and  has  no  powers  wbatever,  ezoept  such  as  an 
excited  by  grace."  (Watson's  TheoL  Inst  yoL  IL  p.  46.) 
Watson  also  says  that  on  this  point  the  tme  ArminiaDS 
agree  with  the  Augsburgh  ConfessicHi,  the  French  Galyin- 
istic  churches,  the  Calvinistic  church  of  Scotland,  and 
Calvin  himself,  (p.  47.)  He  adds,  that  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  corruption  of  our  common  nature,  and  man's  natoial 
incapacity  to  do  good,  the  Arminians  and  Galvinists  so  well 
agree,  '^  that  it  is  an  entire  delusion  to  represent  this  doc- 
trine, as  is  often  done,  as  exclusively  Calvinistic."  (p.  48.) 
Hence  Wesley  joined  with  Watts,  against  Dr.  J.  Taykn*,  in 
its  defence,  as  we  have  seen.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  for- 
feiture in  Adam,  Watson  says  that  "  the  death  threatened 
as  the  penalty  of  Adam's  transgression  included  corporeal, 
moral  or  spiritual  and  eternal  death,  and  that  the  sentence 
included  the  whole  of  his  posterity."  (p.  61.)  There  is 
also  an  entire  coincidence  between  the  arguments  of  Wesley, 
Fletcher  and  Watson,  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  those  of  Watts  and  Edwards. 

The  modification  of  the  Augustinian  system  introduced  by 
Arminian  divines  is  effected  by  their  doctrine  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Christ,  a  gracious  ability  is  restored 
to  all  men  in  a  sufiScient  degree  to  enable  them  to  embrace 
the  gospel.  This  is  called  by  Fletcher  "a  gracious  free 
agency ;"  and  Watson  says  that  by  it  is  communicated  "a 
power  of  willing  to  come  to  Christ,  even  when  men  do  not 
come, —  a  power  of  considering  their  ways  and  turning  to 
the  Lord,  when  they  do  not  consider  them  and  turn  to 
him."  (p.  877.)  Upon  the  foreseen  use  of  this  power 
they  base  the  eternal  decision  of  God  as  to  man's  salvation, 
and  thus  arrive  at  the  ancient  doctrine  of  conditional  pre- 
destination, although  in  a  different  way  from  the  Semipela- 
gians  and  the  early  Greek  church. 
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It  is  not  mj  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discnssion  of  the 
points  at  issue,  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Calvinists, 
with  reference  to  this  doctrine.  I  will  only  say,  that, 
under  a  system  of  real  preexistence  there  is  an  important 
truth  which  is  very  nearly  related  to  the  doctrine  of 
gracious  ability,  though  not  identical  with  it,  but  which  I 
have  not  space  now  to  develop. 

But  my  main  object  is  to  say  that,  so  long  as  the  idea  of 
a  forfeiture  in  Adam  is  retained,  and  real  preezistence  is 
denied,  neither  of  the  modifications  which  I  have  described 
is  efiectual  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  principles  of  equity 
and  of  honor. 

As  we  have  seen,  Wesley  places  the  demands  of  these 
principles  as  high  as  Augustine,  Dr.  Watts,  or  any  of  the 
Reformers. 

According  to  these  principles,  God  is  bound  to  give  to 
every  new-created  being  a  sound  and  healthy  moral  consti- 
tution, perfect  free  will,  and  predominant  tendencies  to 
good.  Accordingly,  Wesley  perfectly  accords  with  Augus- 
tine, Turretin,  Watts,  and  the  Reformers,  in  holding  that 
to  make  new-created  beings  either  neutral,  or  with  a  pre- 
ponderance towards  evil,  would  be  highly  unjust  and 
dishonorable  in  God.  Unless  these  rights  have  been  for- 
feited, it  is  in  the  highest  degree  dishonorable  in  God  to 
disregard  them. 

Now,  that  men  are  bom  without  such  constitutions  and 
propensities,  and  not  in  such  circumstances  as  these  princi- 
ples demand,  is  conceded  by  Romanists,  Semipelagians  and 
Arminians,  as  well  as  by  Calvinists.  True,  the  Romanists 
and  Semipelagians  do  not  regard  free  will  as  annihilated  by 
the  fall.  Nevertheless,  they  concede  that  it  is  weakened 
and  depressed,  and  that  the  mind  is  full  of  corrupt  propen- 
sities, all  strongly  tending  towards  evil,  so  that  without 
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diyine  grace  man  will  snrei j  pendi.  It  fbUom  tluit  miB  « 
as  tralj  wronged  as  on  the  Aoguatinian  Bappontioii,  em 
if  not  to  the  same  extent  There  is,  in  principle,  no  diier- 
ence  in  the  two  cases,  and  this  modificalion  of  the  sjstem 
famishes  no  relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arminians  allege  that  bj  diTme 
grace,  throagh  Christ,  free  agency  has  been  restored  to  all 
men.  Even  if  this  were  conceded,  it  does  not  bring  them 
np  to  the  point  demanded  by  the  principles  of  equity  and 
honor;  for  they  still  have  deprsTed  natures,  and  are  foil  of 
propensities  to  evil,  which  are  certain  to  min  them  if  God 
does  not  interpose.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  demands  ct 
the  laws  of  honor  and  right  with  reference  to.new-created 
minds,  as  set  forth  by  Wesley  and  the  Reformers. 

But,  if,  even  notwithstanding  gracious  ability,  men  are 
wronged,  still  more  are  they  wronged  by  being  created  in  a 
state  of  such  entire  depravity  and  inability  as  to  need  such 
a  restoration  of  power.  They  ought  to  have  had  it  from 
the  outset ;  and  the  restoration  of  it  is  not  grace,  but  only  a 
partial  and  inadequate  compensation  for  the  original  wrong. 

The  same  reply  may  be  made  to  the  allegation  of  some 
high  churchmen,  that  God  is  justified  in  his  dealings  with 
men  through  Adam,  by  providing  for  them  the  opportunity 
of  baptismal  regeneration  in  infancy.  For,  according  to 
the  principles  of  equity  and  honor,  God  ought  not  to  have 
created  men  in  such  a  state  as  to  need  such  a  remedy, — 
even  if  it  were  one,  which  it  is  not.  Moreover,  this  alleged 
remedy  did  not  exist  till  the  days  of  Christ,  and  since  then 
has  been  inaccessible  by  the  majority  of  the  human  race. 

After  all,  in  every  one  of  these  cases,  and  in  all  equally, 
if  we  would  defend  God,  we  are  driven  back  to  the  problem 
which  I  have  already  considered  at  length, —  that  is,  to 
show  how  men  can  forfeit  their  original  rights,  as  ncAV- 
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created  minds,  before  they  are  bom  into  this  world,  as  long 
as  a  real  personal  preexistence  and  real  sin  are  denied.  A 
necessity  of  solving  this  problem  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  these  systems  alike.  K  it  is,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  absurd  and  impossible,  then  no  modification  of  a  sys- 
tem, so  long  as  it  rests  on  such  an  alleged  forfeiture  as  its 
basis,  can  furnish  any  relief 

Undoubtedly  the  motive  of  the  Romish  divines,  in  their 
doctrine  of  free  will,  was  to  vindicate  God  from  dishonor 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  sin  and  the  rain  of  man. 
This  Mcehler  distinctly  affirms,  and  makes  prominent  in  his 
defence  of  their  theology.  So,  also,  no  one  who  has  read 
Wesley,  Fletcher  and  Watson,  can  doubt  that  the  Armin* 
ians  aimed  at  the  same  end  in  their  doctrine  of  the  restora- 
tion of  ability  by  grace  and  conditional  predestination. 
But  the  difficulty  lay  too  deep  for  either  of  these  expedients 
to  reach.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Lutheran,  to  the  Calvin- 
ist,  to  the  Romanist,  to  the  Arminian  or  to  the  Episcopa- 
lian. It  is  found  in  the  common  foundation  of  the  system 
of  each  and  all. 

After  laying  such  a  foundation,  the  evil  cannot  be  reme- 
died by  any  improved  mode  of  building  upon  it.  A  system 
based  on  injustice  cannot  be  so  developed  as  to  become  a 
just  system. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BSTIMATB    Of    THB    OOKFLIOT. 

Lc  my  introductoiy  remarkB  I  made  the  followiiig  ftale- 
ments :  ''  The  conflict  of  which  I  propose  to  write  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  in  its  deepest  recesses,  a  conflict  of  the  heart 
Not  that  gigantic  intellectual  effi>rtB  have  not  been  abun- 
dantly put  forth,  but  that  the  deepest  and  most  powerfid 
impulses  have  ever  been  those  of  the  heart"  I  also 
remarked  that  ''  the  merely  logical  encounters  of  power- 
fully developed  intellectual  systems  tend  rather  to  irritation 
and  alienation  than  to  sympathy  and  confidence.  Never- 
theless, beneath  every  man's  intellectual  efforts  on  this 
subject  there  has  been  a  deeply  affecting  personal  expe- 
rience, which,  if  known,  would  show,  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  awaken  deep  sympathy,  why  he  has  reasoned  as  he  has. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  great  heart,  not  only  of  natural  honor, 
but,  still  more,  of  sanctified  humanity,  which,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  imderlies  this  momentous  controversy,  the 
deep  workings  of  which  must  be  developed  and  appreciated 
before  the  controversy  can  be  properly  understood.  No 
hononible  mind  can  see  these  workings  uncovered,  and  not 
be  touched  with  deep  emotion  in  viewing  the  struggles  of 
our  common  humanity,  in  endeavoring  to  resolve  the  deepest 
and  most  momentous  problems  of  the  present  trying  and 
mysterious  system."  I  also  declared  that  ''  it  is  my  aim 
to  unfold  this  experience,  and  thus,  if  I  may,  to  create  on 
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all  sides  a  feeling  of  sjmpathj  and  mutual  interest,  by 
pointing  oat  those  benevolent  and  honorable  Jmpulses,  and 
that  regard  for  truth, —  mixed,  it  may  be,  with  other 
motives, —  by  which  the  various  parties  have  been  actuated, 
and  to  produce  a  candid  and  united  effort  to  eliminate  error, 
and  to  develop  the  whole  truth." 

To  some  extent  I  have  been  able,  in  the  general  survey 
which  I  have  now  completed,  to  unveil  the  workings  of  the 
hearts  of  our  fellow-Christians  of  different  ages,  from  the 
beginning.  My  chief  regret  has  been  that,  on  account  of 
my  narrow  limits,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  more  fully. 
I  deeply  feel  the  importance  of  such  an  exhibition.  We 
are  too  prone  to  forget  that  all  redeemed  and  holy  men  of 
every  age  are  still  our  brethren,  and  one  with  us  in  Christ 
We  are  too  prone  to  forget  their  circumstances  and  trials, 
and  the  real  and  great  works  which  they  have  performed, 
each  in  his  age,  for  God  and  for  man.  We  are  too  much 
inclined  to  think  of  their  works  as  collections  of  dry  and 
dead  dogmas,  forgetting  that  thej  were  once  filled  with  the 
warm  emotions  of  living  hearts,  and  that  their  authors  still 
live,  and,  if  we  are  Christians,  still  love  us,  and  delight  to 
receive  from  us  fraternal  tributes  of  love  and  esteem. 

The  most  affecting  thought  to  my  mind,  in  making  this 
review,  has  been  that  God,  who  knows  all  truth,  should 
have  permitted  men  who  truly  loved  him  and  communed 
with  him  to  remain  involved  in  so  great  and  so  injurious 
errors.  But  facts  show  that  God  has  not  seen  fit  to  con- 
nect infallibility  with  eminent  piety.  Indeed,  had  he  done 
it,  he  must  have  entirely  changed  his  administration  of  this 
world.  The  mysterious  developments  of  this  system,  such 
ita  the  great  apostasy,  and  the  long  reign  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism  and  of  brute  force,  could  not  have  taken  place  ar 
they  have,  if  God  had  from  the  first  given  infallibility 
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all  holy  men.  One  ratilt  of  the  eoane  fMUsaed  liy  God 
has  been,  to  rebuke,  in  all  agea,  the  apirit  of  wmx^imMf. 
Nevertheless,  He  has  never  designed  by  it  to  deatioj  the 
apirit  of  brotherly  love  and  of  mutual  reaped  amoag 
Christians  of  different  agea ;  and  the  time  will  oome  when 
they  will  know,  love  and  reqpeet  each  otheri  as  th^  have 
not  done  in  the  dark  agea  of  the  past  oonfliot  It  will  be 
seen,  too,  that  the  final  end  and  hig^ieat  aim  of  this  gtmi 
oonfliot  has  been  in  all  ages  aiaqile  and  anblima 

The  regeneration  of  man  haa  been  the  loactioal  week  to 
be  done ;.  but,  as  he  is  regenerated  for  God,  the  final  eni 
and  highest  aim  has  been  to  find  a  full,  eooaialeiit^  aad  per- 
fect view  of  a  glorious  God.  This  is  the  hi^ieat  neeeesitjf 
of  a  holy  mind.  It  awakens  its  stnmgest  deaurea,  and  ii 
essential  to  its  perfect  peace.  The  voice  of  every  holy  soul 
in  all  ages  has  been,  ''  0  God,  thou  art  my  (rod ;  eariy 
will  I  seek  thee ;  my  soul  thirsteth  for  thee ;  my  fleah  kng- 
eth  for  thee,  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water  is, 
for  thy  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life."  ''  With  thee 
is  the  fountain  of  life;  in  thy  light  shall  I  see  light'' 
<^  One  thing  have  I  desired,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that 
I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my 
life ;  that  I  may  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  inquire 
in  his  holy  temple." 

It  will  nevertheless  be  seen,  as  I  think,  that,  in  aonie 
way,  dark  clouds  have  been  made  to  arise  and  to  eclipse  the 
glories  of  God,  so  that  in  the  most  absolute  sense  it  has 
been  true  that,  logically  viewed,  he  has  dwelt  in  the  thick 
darkness.  Many  things  received  and  taught  and  defended 
concerning  him  by  the  best  of  men,  have  ascribed  to  him 
acts  more  at  war  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  equity 
and  honor  than  have  ever  been  imagined  or  performed  by 
the  most  unjust,  d^raved  and  corrupt  of  created  minds. 
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Kotbing,  in  &ct,  can  be  conceived  of  which  is  more  dishon- 
orable and  unjust  than  the  deeds  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  God,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  work  of  redemp- 
tion,—  that  greatest  of  all  his  works. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  has  always  been  done  unoon^ 
sciousl J  and  unintentionally.  *  No  Christian  divine  has  ever 
for  a  moment  admitted  that  the  real  reigning  God  of  the 
universe  ever  has,  in  fact,  ceased  to  make  honor  and  right 
the  foundation  of  his  throne;  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true 
Uiat  systems  of  theology  have  been  firamed  which,  in  reality, 
have  represented  him  as  so  doing,  and  that  these  systems 
have  been  supposed  to  be  based  upon  the  explicit  state- 
ments of  God.  These  statements  have  sometimes  been 
received  as  the  decisions  of  an  infallible  church  as  to  the 
sense  of  the  Bible ;  at  others,  as  the  opinions  of  the  great 
body  of  believers,  in  all  ages,  as  to  that  sense. 

These  are  the  things  which,  in  fact,  have  been  done; 
and,  under  the  influence  of  such  systems,  honorable  and 
ingenuous  minds  have  been,  and  still  are,  liable  to  be 
exposed  to  an  inconceivable  amount  of  suffering.  Fearing 
to  call  in  question  what  is  regarded  as  sustained  by  the 
assertion  of  God,  or  is  believed  by  an  infallible  church,  or 
by  the  great  body  of  Christians, —  prevented  by  Christian 
consciousness  from  taking  refuge  in  infidelity,  and  yet 
unable  to  exterminate  the  principles  of  honor  and  right 
implanted  by  God  in  their  souls, —  they  cannot  see  around 
them  anything  but  a  universe  of  terror  and  gloom,  in  tho 
lurid  light  of  which  a  just  and  honorable  God  cannot  be 
seen,  and  in  which  the  soul  faints,  and  it  seems  better  to 
die  than  to  live. 

Others  may  have  defended  themselves  against  coming 
into  such  a  state,  by  entirely  suspending  the  exercise  of  the 
logical  power,  from  respect  to  the  supposed  stotemeutB  of 
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God,  or  from  a  r^ard  to  the  dedsioiiB  of  a  church  soppond 
to  be  inSaillible,  or  to  the  opinions '  of  the  main  bo^  of 
Christians  in  all  ages.  Of  the  tmth  of  the  great  featuzci 
of  the  system  they  are  assured ;  and,  if  thej  meet  with 
positive  contradictions  of  fundamental  principles  of  equity 
and  honor,  they  will  not  look  into  thcnoL  Thns,  to  use  a 
metaphor,  though  by  faith  they  swallow  them,  still  thej 
do  not  logically  digest  them,  and  thus  the  poison  does  not 
directly  enter  into  their  mental  circulation. 

But  with  an  increasing  number  of  minds  such  a  couBe 
will  not  always  be  possible.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be 
true  of  those  who  have  been  disciplined  in  the  higher 
departments  of  a  properly  conducted  system  of  education, 
and  yet  have  a  deep  Christian  experience.  One  great  end 
of  a  true  education  is  to  discipline  the  mind  for  the  candid 
and  unprejudiced  pursuit  of  truth.  It  teaches  the  honest 
Christian  to  renounce  all  pious  fraud,  and  not  to  think  th&t 
it  can  ever  be  for  God's  glory  that  we  should  lie  for  him. 
Moreover,  it  teaches  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  to  know 
the  truth;  and  that  it  is  a  duty  to  be  faithful  to  it  at  any 
sacrifice  of  reputation  or  property,  or  personal  ease  and 
enjoyment.  It  also  recognizes  the  truth  which  is  taught 
by  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  by  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  by  providence,  as  a  part  of  the  revelation  which 
God  has  made  to  man  as  really  as  the  Bible,  and  does  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  suppress  any  truth  taught  by  God.  The 
future,  at  least,  will  develop  the  result  of  such  views. 

But,  even  if  education  has  not  been  in  all  past  ages  such 
as  it  ought  to  be, — and  we  do  not  pretend  that  it  has, — 
still,  even  when  imperfectly  developed,  its  higher  grades 
have  naturally  tended  to  produce  free  thought,  and  to  give 
power  to  that  thought.  But  it  has  ever  led  to  peculiar 
triak  ]  for,  since  the  mind  is  limited  and  wakes  up  in  this 
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Horld  under  the  influence  of  the  opinions  of  the  existing 
generation,  and  the  system  of  God  is  vast  and  manifold  in 
its  relations,  it  is  extremely  diflBcult  and  laborious  for  a 
single  mind  so  to  grasp  and  comprehend  it  as  to  study  out 
and  adjust  all  its  parts,  relations  and  bearings.  And  if  it 
has  had  elements  wrought  into  it  that  bring  one  part  of  it 
into  conflict  with  another,  and  these  remain  undiscovered, 
then  the  logical  tendencies  of  difierent  minds  will  impel 
them  in  different  directions,  according  as  circumstances 
or  the  constitutional  temperament  fix  the  attention  on  one 
part  or  another  of  the  system.  Those  who  feel  deeply  one 
part  of  the  system  try  to  carry  that  out  logically.  Others, 
who  feel  another  part,  try  to  do  the  same  with  that.  Hence 
arises  at  once  the  tendency,  already  illustrated,  of  one  part 
of  the  system  to  destroy  another,  to  which  it  has  been  put 
in  opposition.  Hence  divisions  arise,  and  extreme  parties 
are  formed, —  ea<;h  urging  one  part  of  the  system  so  far  as 
to  destroy  another.  In  view  of  these  conflicts  intermediate 
parties  arise,  each  trying  to  retain  both  of  the  opposing 
parts  of  the  system,  but  differing  in  the  modes  in  which 
they  endeavor  to  harmonize  and  adjust  them ;  but  all  alike 
failing  in  the  effort. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  scale  of  ages,  the  principles  of  honor 
and  right  will  finally  predominate  and  have  the  advantage, 
whatever  may  be  the  purposes  or  wishes  of  those  who  hold 
the  system ;  and  if,  by  any  false  theory,  they  have  been  put 
in  opposition  to  any  fundamental  facts  of  the  system,  either 
those  facts  will  be  generally  dropped,  or  they  will  be  so  mod- 
ified as  to  lose  their  real  nature  and  import,  or  else  the  false 
theory  will  be  repudiated  by  which  the  opposition  has  been 
produced. 

Now,  all  the  wide  field  of  history  which  I  have  sketched 
is  but  a  collection  of  instructive  illustrations  of  these  tenden- 
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des  of  the  mind  under  tlie  common  system;  and,  after  ages 
if  conflict,  tlie  time  seems  to  be  drawing  near  in  which  one  or 
the  other  of  the  last-mentioned  results  must  be  anticipated. 
Either  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  will  generaDy 
lestroy  or  render  unmeaning  the  great  fiwts  as  to  the  ruin  of 
\nan,  or  else  that  theory  will  be  renounced  by  which  those 
principles  have  been  arrayed  in  opposition  to  these  fiicts. 

Thus  have  the  reality  of  the  allied  conflict,  its  causes, 
Uid  a  possible  remedy,  been  considered,  and  the  importance 
of  its  speedy  application.  The  final  question  now  arises, 
Shall  the  theory  of  a  preyious  existence  be  receiyed  as  true? 

In  answer  to  this  three  things  have  been  said :  There  is 
no  evidence  of  its  truth ;  it  merely  shifls  the  difficulty,  but 
does  not  remove  it ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  word  of 
God.  These  allegations  I  shall  consider  in  the  following 
boai 
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When  it  is  asserted,  as  has  been  stated,  that  the  doe- 
tme  of  preezistence  —  to  which  I  have  resorted  as  alone 
effectual  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  powers  of  Chris- 
tianity —  is  a  mere  theory  not  sustained  by  any  proof,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  What  is  meant  by  this  assertion  ? 
Is  it  that  it  is  nowhere  in  express  termsasserted  in  the 
Scriptures?  The  truth  of  this  assertion  I  have  conceded ; 
for  I  have  only  assumed  ''  that  God  has  so  presented  to  us 
this  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  that  by  a  careful  study  of 
it  we  may  learn  the  great  law  of  its  harmonious  action ;  and 
that  the  Bible  has  said  nothing  designed  to  fiireclose  this 
mode  of  inquiry,  or  to  confine  us,  by  express  verbal  revela- 
tion, to  any  particular  theory  on  the  subject''  (Book  m. 
ch.  2,  p.  198.) 

K,  however,  any  one  is  disposed  to  call  in  question  the 
validity  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  I  would  simply  ask  him, 
Have  texts  of  scripture  any  authority  before  you  have 
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proved  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  tiie  BiUe  is  hk 
inspired  word  ? 

If  not,  then  you  must  prove  those  fundamental  truths, — 
the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  divine  origin  and  inspiration 
of  the  Bible, —  by  the  kind  of  reasoning  which  I  propose  to 
use  to  prove  preexistence ;  that  is,  reasoning  &om  divinely 
implanted  intellectual  and  moral  intuitions,  and  from  the 
&ct3  of  the  system.  If,  therefore,  this  mode  of  reasoning 
is  sufficiently  valid  to  be  the  original  basis  of  all  religion, 
is  it  not  also  valid  enough  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence? Moreover,  by  what  other  mode  of  reasoning 
can  the  truth  of  the  Newtonian  theory  be  proved?  But  I 
shall  say  more  upon  this  point  in  another  place. 

But,  if  any  one  shall  concede  the  validity  of  the  mode 
of  reasoning,  but  shall  assert  that  by  it  nothing  can  be 
proved  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  preexistence,  then  I 
reply  that  this  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assertion,  and  no  argu- 
ment. Before  conceding  any  weight  to  such  an  assertion, 
it  is  at  least  expedient  first  to  hear  the  arguments  which 
this  mode  of  reasoning  will  furnish  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
in  question. 

The  same  reply  may  be  made  to  the  allegation  that  it 
merely  shifts  the  difficulty,  but  does  not  remove  it.  This, 
also,  is  an  unproved  assertion ;  and  it  would  be  well,  before 
giving  any  credit  to  it,  to  consider  carefully  and  thoroughly 
and  to  weigh  well  the  true  and  logical  bearings  of  preexist- 
mce  on  the  difficulties  of  the  system. 

But,  before  proceeding  to  consider  either  of  these  main 
points,  it  is  indispensable  at  the  outset  to  meet  the  third 
assertion, —  that  the  doctrine  of  preexistence  is  opposed  to 
the  statements  of  the  inspired  volume. 

It  is  natural  and  proper,  in  view  of  such  an  assertion,  to 
ask,  What  are  those  statements  ?     Are  they  those  which 
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Uacli  merely  the  &ct  tbiit  men  are  born  depraved,  and  are 
by  nature  the  children  of  wrath?  Certainly  these  do  not 
deny  or  disprove  preexistence.  For,  if  men  preexkted  and 
fell  before  they  entered  this  world,  it  would  of  coarse  result 
in  these. very  facts.  Therefore,  when  the  Bible  asserts  the 
existence  of  these  &cts,  it  does  not  deny  preexistence.  Nay, 
more,  so  &r  as  preexistence  accounts  for  these  facts,  in  con- 
sist^icy  with  the  character  of  God,  better  than  any  other 
system,  so  (or  does  the  statement  of  them  in  the  Bible  cre- 
ate a  presumption  of  its  truth.  The  same  also  is  true  as  to 
the  inspired  statements  of  the  magnitude  and  totality  of 
humto  depravity. 

To  disprove  preexistence  from  the  Bible,  then,  it  is 
necessary  to  produce  not  merely  texts  to  prove  native 
depravity,  and  its  development  in  a  life  entirely  sinful,  but 
also  passages  that  shall  particularly  state  that  these  fiusts 
originated  in  this  world,  and  not  in  a  previous  state  of 
exi^jbence. 

To  meet  this  point,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  one 
passage  on  which  any  general  reliance  is  placed ;  but  still 
that  one  is  enough,  if  it  really  does  meet  and  decide  the 
point.  That  one  passage  is  the  celebrated  comparison  of 
Adam  and  Christ,  which  occurs  in  verses  12 — 21  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans. 

I  need  not  say  of  this  that  it  has  been  in  all  ages  and 
still  is  relied  on  by  many  eminent  Christians,  as  proving 
that  the  sinfulness  of  the  human  race  was  caused  by  the  sin 
of  Adam,  either  by  imputation,  or  by  natural  causation,  or 
through  divine  efficiency,  or  in  some  other  way.  But,  if  so, 
then,  of  course,  it  was  not  caused  by  a  fall  in  a  preexistent 
state. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  before  proceeding  to  any  gen- 
eral course  of  reasoning,  first  to  inquire  what  is  the  true 
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import  of  this  celebrated  passage.  Indeed,  I  think  ft 
practically  the  whole  of  the  present  discussion  tarns  nv 
upon  this  than  upon  any  other  point.  For,  if  it  had  i 
been  for  the  belief  that  this  chapter  proves  such  a  doctr 
of  forfeiture  as  I  have  considered, —  a  doctrine  tl 
appears  impossible  and  unjust, —  it  could  never  have  goii 
credence,  or  sustained  itself  for  a  single  hour ;  nor  woi 
it  have  ever  been  believed  that  the  sin  of  Adam  coi 
or  did  in  any  way  produce  the  terrific  depravity  wh 
has  been  exhibited  in  this  world  ever  since  his  creat 
and  fiiU. 

But  so  long  as  it  has  been  supposed  that  God  has  asser 
these  things,  it  has  been  felt  to  be  a  duty  to  overrule  ei 
those  intuitive  moral  and  intellectual  convictions  which  ] 
has  implanted  in  the  soul,  rather  than  to  distrust  his  wo 
Much  as  I  respect  the  spirit  of  faith  and  of  submission 
God  from  which  this  course  of  conduct  has  proceeded,  si 
I  cannot  but  lament  that  the  proper  laws  of  interpret! 
such  a  passage  had  not  been  more  thoroughly  studied  befi 
coming  to  such  painful  and  injurious  results. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  i 
proper  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  the  first  point  wh 
demands  our  attention. 

It  is  plain,  also,  that  this  is  a  point  of  peculiar  momc 
since  the  whole  scriptural  question  depends,  in  fact,  uj 
this  text.  If  this  fails  to  sustain  the  common  opinion,  tli 
is  no  other.  This  will  probably  strike  some  with  surpri 
They  have  been  wont  to  regard  the  Bible  as  full  of  pn 
of  the  fall  in  Adam.  The  reason  is,  that  they  hi 
regarded  all  proof  of  native  depravity  and  the  fallen  c 
dition  of  the  race  as  virtually  proof  of  the  fall  of  the  r 
in  Adam.  It  is,  however,  as  we  have  said,  no  proof  at 
of  this  point.     It  is  proof  of  a  fall  at  some  time,  1 
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whedier  in  Adam  or  before  Adam  it  does  not  decide.  It 
suits  alike  either  hypothesis.  Let  tis,  then,  come  to  the 
solitary  passage  on  which  the  common  doctrine  is  wholly 
based,—  Rom.  5  :  12—19. 

If  it  shall  appear  that  no  valid  argument  can  be  derived 
from  this  passage  against  the  doctrine  of  preezistenCe,  then 
the  way  will  be  fully  prepared  to  take  up  and  to  develop 
the  general  argument  for  that  doctrine,  on  the  principles 
which  have  been  already  stated ;  and  also  to  answer  such 
objections  as  have  been  alleged  against  it  in  those  super- 
ficial discussions  of  it  to  which  I  have  previously  referred. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE    TARIOUS    IWTBE- 
PRBTATI0N8    OP    ROM.    6:18—19. 

No  other  passage  of  scripture  can  be  mentioned,  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  has  so  seriously  affected  the  human  race. 
Indeed,  from  the  magnitude  and  universality  of  its  effects, 
an  aspect  of  sublimity  must  ever  invest  it  to  the  thoughtful 
mind. 

From  age  to  age,  the  millions  of  a  depraved  race  had 
filled  this  world  in  successive  generations.  At  length  a 
great  Redeemer  came.  He  came  to  redeem  a  church,  to 
destroy  the  kingdom  and  works  of  Satan,  and  to  reorganize 
the  universe  of  God.  But  whence  originated  the  evil  which 
he  came  to  remedy  ?  What  was  it  that  plunged  the  human 
race  in  ruins?  What  caused  the  infinite  emergency  to 
meet  which  none  was  adequate  in  the  wide  universe  but  an 
incarnate  God  ? 

Questions  these  full  of  interest  to  all  worlds,  but  above 
all  to  us ;  for  we  are  the  race  from  which  the  church  is  to  be 
redeemed,  and  all  of  our  race  not  included  in  this  redemp- 
tion are  to  perish  forever. 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  theologians  and  poets,  phi- 
losophers and  kings,  as  well  as  unlettered  men  in  all  the 
walks  of  common'  life,  have  listened  with  deep  interest  to 
these  teachings  of  the  apostle ;  that  Milton,  in  his  immortal 
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epic,  designed  to  justify  the  ways  of  Ood  to  man,  shoiild  nmkv 
it  the  burden  of  his  song ;  that  learned  expositors  )uid  divineB 
should  expend  volumes  on  it ;  that  it  should  become  the  basia 
of  systems  of  theology,  sermons,  catechisms  and  hymns;  that 
it  should  tinge  all  the  scenes  of  domestic  life,  rise  before  the 
mind  in  th^  sacred  hour  of  marriage,  or  as  any  new-bom 
heir  of  immortality  enters  the  world,  or  as  death  closes  the 
scene ;  —  in  short,  that  it  should  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
religious  thought  and  emotion  in  the  evangelical  Christian 
world  ? 

Are  not,  then,  the  moral  aspects  of  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage  truly  sublime  ?  Has  it  not  given  character  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere  into  which  each  sue* 
cessive  generation  is  bom,  in  which  their  powers  are  un- 
folded, and  under  the  influence  of  which  their  et^nity  is 
decided  1  And,  if  it  is  much  to  shape  one  ingenuous  youth- 
ful mind,  like  that  of  Bacon,  Burke,  Milton,  or  Wash- 
ington, in  which  are  the  elements  of  all  that  can  affect  and 
interest  our  deepest  sympathies,  how  much  more  so,  to 
sliapc  the  minds  of  all  such  for  eighteen  long  centuries, — 
to  take  whole  generations  of  minds,  of  all  grades  and  in  all 
ranks,  and  mould  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ? 

But,  if  these  things  are  so,  need  I  say,  what  every  one 
must  see  and  feel  without  my  saying  it,  how  unspeakable 
and  inconceivable  is  the  importance  of  a  right  interpretation 
of  such  a  passage  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  common  inter- 
pretation 7  It  presupposes  that  this  is  our  first  state  of 
existence,  and  that  the  guilt  and  depravity  of  man  are  not 
the  result  of  a  fall  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  but  are 
in  some  way  the  result  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam. 

Various  have  been  the  attempts  to  unfold  the  mode  in 
which  this  alleged  fall  in  or  through  him  took  place.     Some 
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teach  that,  in  some  myBterions  way,  we  exiBled  in 
were  one  with  him,  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him,  a 
thus  corrupted  the  common  generic  nature  of  the  race,  a 
that  hence  natural  death  and  a  depraved  nature  desce 
through  physical  generation ;  and  that  all  men  being  be 
in  fact  sinners,  and  with  corrupted  natures,  are  under  1 
wrath  of  Ood  ;  and  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is  impul 
to  them,  because  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs. 

Others  deny  any  mysterious  unity  with  Adam  befiyre 
were  born,  and  our  actual  commission  of  his  first  sin,  t 
say  that,  as  Adam  was  our  natural  and  federal  head,  G 
imputes  his  sin  to  us,  and  thus  makes  it  really  ours,  thou 
not  personally ;  or  else  that,  by  a  divine  judicial  constitute 
he  regards  it  as  ours,  though  it  is  not,  and  holds  us  lial 
to  punishment  for  it,  independently  of  and  before  our  o 
acts ;  and  that,  on  one  of  these  grounds,  as  a  punishm< 
of  that  sin,  wc  forfeit  his  &vor,  and  that  accordingly 
withdraws  from  us  divine  supernatural  influences,  so  tl 
we  are  bom  devoid  of  original  righteousness,  and,  as 
necessary  result,  with  natures  corrupt  and  sinful,  antcr 
to  choice  or  action,  and  leading  to  actual  sin,  and  dcservi 
of  eternal  death. 

Others  do  not  retain  tlie  doctrine  of  imputation  at  i 
and  yet  believe  that  the  ruinous  consequences  of  Adam's  i 
do  come  upon  us ;  and  that,  on  account  of  it,  wc  are  be 
with  depraved  natures  before  choice  or  action,  which  i 
properly  sinful. 

Others,  denying  a  depraved  nature  anterior  to  choi 
and  holding  that  all  sin  is  voluntary,  ascribe  to  a  stai 
exercise  of  divine  efficiency  the  fact  that  all  men  sin. 

Others  only  affirm  that  our  natures  have  been  so  cliangi 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  that  in  all  the  appropri; 
circumstances  of  our  being  in  this  world  we  sin  as  soon 
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moral  agency  oommences ;  and,  althongli  the  mero  nature 
of  man  before  volition  cannot  be  strictly  sinful,  yet,  in  a 
popular  sense,  it  may  be  called  corrupt,  depraved  and 
sinful, —  that  is,  always  leading  to  sin. 

Augustine,  as  we  have  seen,  originally  developed  the  first 
view,  and  the  others  are  different  stages  of  recession  from  it, 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  arguments  derived  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  right,  and  the  char^ter  of  God.  But 
still,  all  have  one  idea  in  common,-^— that  our  original  guilt 
and  sinfulness  were  not  caused  by  our  own  action  in  another 
state  of  being,  but  by  the  sin  of  Adam. 

The  interpretation  of  Augustine  rested  very  much  on  the 
false  translation  of  verse  12  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  ''  in  quo 
omnes  peccaverunt,"  which  means  '^in  whom  all  sinned,'' 
instead  of  ^'  for  that  (or  because)  all  sinned."  Hence 
he  often  says,  that  all  men  were  one  in  Adam,  and  that 
Adam,  though  one,  was  all  men.  His  philosophical  notions, 
according  to  Neander,  Hagenbach  and  others,  also  favored 
this  view.  His  realistic  mode  of  thinking,  as  Hagenbach 
alleges,  led  him  to  confound  the  abstract  with  the  concrete, 
and  so  to  consider  the  human  race  as  originally  a  concrete 
totality,  in  which  the  individuals  were  merged,  instead  of  a 
mere  collection  of  distinct  and  successive  individuals,  repre- 
sented by  a  generic  term. 

This  interpretation  was  to  some  extent  held  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  by  some  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  even  since  then,  it  has  been  defended.  So  long  as  it 
was  supposed  to  rest  on  the  testimony  of  revelation,  its 
advocates  could  repel  any  protest  of  reason  on  the  grounds 
of  fiiith  and  mystery.  And  it  is  instructive  to  notice  how 
wide  may  be  the  influence  of  a  wrong  translation  or  exposi- 
tion of  even  one  word  of  the  inspired  oracles ;  and  therefore 
it  is  well  for  all  to  feel  the  responsibility,  even  at  this  day^ 
of  translating  or  expounding  a  passage  like  this. 
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The  second  ezpositkm,  or  that  i^  ihosie  who  Retire  tlw 
doctrine  of  imputation  from  this  passage,  is  distinguished 
by  this  peculiarity,  that  it  denies  absolutely  and  unequivo- 
cally that  the  apostle  here  asserts  tiiat  men  became  actual 
sinners,  or  even  received  a  depraved  nature  through  the  sib 
of  Adam.  Not  only,  say  they,  the  passage  does  not  teach 
this,  but  it  is  entirely  against  its  scope  and  main  end.  It 
teaches  simply  that,  as  all  men  were  ccmdemned  to  death  fot 
Adam's  sin,  so  all  who  belong  by  &ith  to  Christ  were  jus- 
tified by  Christ's  righteousness.  By  d^th,  ibey  under- 
stand penal  evils  of  all  kinds.  They  hold,  indeed,  that 
human  depravity  resulted  from  this  condemnation,  since 
God  forsook  tlie  condemned  race,  and  took  away  his  Spirit, 
and  depravity  followed  of  course.  But  all  that  the  passage 
directly  teaches  is  the  condemnati<m  of  all  for  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  the  justification  of  believers  for  Christ's  sake. 
The  sense  is  altogether  judicial.  This  is  at  present  the 
prefer  Old  School  view. 

The  New  School  divines,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the 
passage  as  teaching  not  that  all  men  were  condemned  for 
Adam's  act,  but  that  they  all  became  sinners  in  consequence 
of  it  in  some  way,  without  defining  alike  in  what  way  it 
was.  For  saying  this,  they  are  charged  by  their  Old  School 
brethren  with  overlooking  the  entire  scope,  end  and  aim,  of 
the  passage. 

There  was  originally,  and  for  four  centuries,  still  another 
view  of  this  pa^isage;  that  of  the  Greek  church,  which' 
regarded  the  death  spoken  of  in  it  as  merely  natural  death. 
Before  Teiiiillian  and  Augustine,  this  was  also  the  view  of 
the  Latin  church.  Irenseus,  the  great  opponent  of  heretics, 
knew  nothing  of  anythiqg  but  physical  death  in  this  pas- 
sage. In  favor  of  tliis  view  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
fathers  is  uniform  and  unbroken.    Muenscher  gives  passages 
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in  proof  of  this  statement,  from  Justin  Martyr,  Athena- 
goras,  Tatian,  Theophilus  Antioch.,  Clemens  Alex., 
Origen,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Cyrill  HierosoL,  Titus  of 
Bostra,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  Naz.,  Gregory  Nyss.. 
Nemesius,  Epiphanius.  Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Pelagius  took  the  lead  in  denying  this  position,  and  in 
defending  the  doctrine  that  the  death  here  spoken  of  was 
spiritual  death.  «. 

In  John  of  Damascus,  who,  at  a  subsequent  date,  gave 
form  to  the  theology  of  the  Greek  church,  the  early  doctrine 
of  that  church  reappears ;  and  still  later  Greek  writers,  as 
Theodorus  Studaita,  Theophylact  and  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus,  repeat  it.  They  all  teach  that  Adam's  sin  brought 
natural  death  on  his  posterity,  but  do  not  teach  the  propa- 
gation of  a  depraved  nature,  nor  any  connate  guilt  of 
Adam's  sin.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  earlier  fathers 
explained  the  fact  that  men  do  uniformly  sin,  rather  by  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits,  than  by  a  reference  to  the  fall  of 
Adam.  Some,  however,  admitted  that  the  moral  faculties 
of  man  had  been  weakened  by  the  fall ;  but  none  thought 
of  denying  the  free  will  of  man,  and  the  voluntary  nature 
of  all  sin.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Hagenbach, 
as  we  have  seen,  regarded  men  as  bom^  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, and  that  a  free  agent  alone  can  sin.  Ephraim  the 
Syrian,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Basil  the  Great,  take  the 
same  view.  Chrysostom  most  earnestly  advocated  the 
liberty  of  man  and  his  power  of  moral  self-determination, 
and  severely  censured  all  who  endeavored  to  excuse  their 
own  immoralities  by  ascribing  the  origin  of  their  sin  to  the 
fall  of  Adam. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  interpretation  of  this 
passage,  one  thing  is  plain, — that  no  one  exposition,  ancient 
or  modem,  can  claim  tlie  sanction  of  universal  authority. 
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We  have  considered  some  of  the  various  modes  in  wl 
this  passage  has  been  interpreted. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  state  what  appears  to  me  t< 
the  true  interpretation. 

In  my  opinion,   then,   the  interpretations  of  the 
School  party  and  of  the  Greek  church  contain   each 
element  of  the  true  interpretation,  to  which  must  be  add< 
third,  found  in  neither,  in  order  to  combine  all  the  parti 
the  true  system. 

The  element  of  truth  in  the  Old  School  system  is,  1 
the  sense  of  the  passage  is  judicial,  relating  to  conden 
tion  and  justification,  and  not  to  the  causation  of  sin 
holiness  in  the  race. 

The  element  of  truth  in  the  Greek  system  is,  that 
death  spoken  of  is  simply  natural  death. 

The  element  to  be  added,  however,  is  one  of  more  imp 
ance  than  eitlicr  of  the  preceding,  and  must  control 
whole  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

It  is  this, — that  all  the  language,  in  this  passage,  whic 
commonly  understood  to  assert  that  the  sin  of  Adam  exe: 
a  causative  power  upon  the  condition  and  character  of 
descendants,  need  not  be  understood  to  denote  real  cai 
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tion,  bat  may,  if  any  good  reason  calls  for  it,  be  held  to 
denote  on  J j  apparent  causation ;  and  that  a  good  reason  does 
call  for  this  view ;  and  moreover  that  such  a  sequence  of 
apparent  causation  was  established  solely  in  order  to  mitke 
Adan.  a  type  of  Christ. 

The  passage,  then,  thus  viewed,  teaches  that  God  was 
pleased  to  establish  immediately  on  the  sin  of  Adam,  and 
through  that  sin,  the  sequence  of  condenmation  to  natural 
death  upon  all  men ;  a  sequence  linked  to  Adam's  act  by 
no  causative  power,  but  established  solely  as  a  type  and 
illustration,  both  by  similitude  and  antithesis,  of  the 
sequence  of  justification  and  life  eternal  from  the  obedience 
of  Christ, —  a  sequence  in  which  there  is  a  real  and 
glorious  causative  power. 

Such  a  sequence,  in  itself  devoid  of  causative  power,  but 
established  for  typical  purposes,  I  call  a  merely  typical 
sequence.  .  It  is  one  not  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but  in  a  positive  arrangement,  designed  for  typical  efiect. 

To  illustrate  my  idea.  When  an  Israelite,  bitten  by  a 
fiery  serpent,  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  looked 
up  at  the  brazen  serpent  erected  by  Moses  on  a  pole,  he 
was  immediately  healed.  Here,  then,  was  a  fixed  sequence 
established  by  God.  And  yet  all  admit  that  there  was  in 
the  brazen  serpent  no  healing  power.  It  was  then  a 
sequence  of  apparent  causation,  and  not  of  real  causation. 
But  God  was  pleased  to  establish  it  for  typical  purposes,  to 
illustrate  the  healing  of  the  soul,  mortally  wounded  by  sin, 
that  follows  looking  by  faith  to  Christ. 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  a  merely  typical  sequence. 
There  is  apparent  causation,  but  no  real  causation ;  and  the 
sequence  is  established  to  typify  another,  in  which  there  is  a 
real  and  glorious  causative  power. 

In  like  manner,  that  the  sequence  of  condemnation  and 
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death  coming  oa  mil  men  throng  the  sin  of  Adam  m 
merely  typical  seqaenoe,  establiahed  to  flloatrmle  a  eaiual 
eequencc  of  justification  and  spiiitoal  life  throng  Chi 
is  the  porfition  which  I  lay  down  as  the  key  of  this  wl 

passage. 

So  important  a  position  will,  of  course,  demand  a  nd 
investigation.  Such  an  inyestigation  will  require  us 
consider  two  questions : 

1.  Is  the  sequence  in  this  case,  whaterer  it  may  be, 
merely  typical  1 

2.  What  is  the  sequence? 

Of  these  two,  the  first,  as  we  haye  said,  is  the  fiu 
mental  question.  Certain  things  are,  in  this  passage,  saic 
have  been  done  by  or  through  one  man.  What  they  are, 
we  liave  seen,  is  not  agreed.  Some  say  that  by  him  na 
ral  death  came  on  all  men.  Others,  that  penal  retributi' 
in  general  came  on  all  men.  Others,  that  universal  sini 
ncss  came  on  all  men. 

Now,  without  at  present  deciding  which  of  these  sequen 
is  meant  in  the  passage,  I  will  merely  assume  tha 
sc<iucnce  is  meant  of  some  sort,  and  ask  is  it,  or  is  it  nol 
8e<iueuce  of  real  causation  ? 

To  this  I  liavc  replied  that  it  is  not,  by  any  necessity 
the  case.  I  admit  that  the  language  used  to  denote  act 
cuus;ition  is  useil.  So  far  as  the  mere  words  are  concern 
tlioy  may  l>car  that  sense.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of 
It  is  iMjually  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  language  i 
tho  usa;;os  of  scripture  to  suppose  that  the  sequence  is  < 
of  nunvly  apparent  cniisation ;  so  that  the  sin  of  Adam, 
.  fact,  exerted  no  influence  whatever  on  his  race,  but  it  i 
its  sequences  were  merely  ordered  ,so  to  stand  in  relation 
each  other  as  to  make,  at  tlie  very  introduction  of 
human  race  into  tliis  world,  a  striking  typo  of  the  com: 
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Messiah,  by  whom  the  race  was  to  be  redeemed.  On  this 
latter  supposition,  the  &llen  condition  and  depravity  of  the 
race  are  assumed  as  haying  been  abreadj  in  existence,  and 
the  doctrine  is  that  the  events  connected  with  the  introduce 
tion  of  toe  race  into  this  world  by  one  man  were  such  as  tc 
form  a  type  of  the  relations  and  acts  of  the  coming  Messiah, 
in  redeeming  the  church. 

Those  interpretations  which  assume  a  causative  sequence 
make  the  sin  of  Adam  really  to  cause  either  natural  death, 
or  condemnation,  or  depravity  to  all  the  race,  and  so  to  do 
it  as  to  be  a  type  of  the  coming  Messiah. 

The  interpretation  which  I  propose  makes  it  a  divinely- 
establidied  antecedent,  without  causative  power,  but  de- 
signed to  make  in  the  opening  scene  of  this  world's  history 
a  sublime,  impressive  and  beautiful  type  of  the  coming 
Messiah.  The  truth  of  this  view,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
fundamental  question  of  the  whole  discussion.  It  is  also  a 
question  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
It  is  also  a  question,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  thus  raised  or 
discussed  before.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that, 
whatever  it  is  that  followed  the  act  of  Adam,  it  was  linked 
to  it  by  the  power  of  a  real  causation.  No  one  seems  to 
have  thought  that  any  law  of  language,  or  any  usage  of 
scripture,  gave  us  our  choice  here  between  real  and  apparent 
causation.  All  seem  to  have  felt  themselves  shut  up  to  one 
mode  of  understanding  the  language  of  causation  here  used. 

However  great,  therefore,  might  be  the  objections  from 
the  nature  of  things,  or  from  the  principles  of  honor  and 
right,  to  such  an  understanding,  it  has  been  felt  that  we 
have  no  right  to  give  them  any  weight  in  opposition  to  the 
express  statements  of  God. 

It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  show  that  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage and  the  usages  of  scripture  do  not  shut  us  up  to  such 
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a  mode  of  interpretatkm;  that  the  mode  whidi  regurds  Uw 
sequenoe  as  merely  apparent  and  lypical  u  in  perGwt 
accordance  with  scripture  usages,  and  the  just  laws  of  inter- 
pretation. 

1.  I  say,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  is  mom 
common  in  scriptore  than  to  describe  seqaences  of  apparent 
causation  in  the  same  language  as  is  used  to  describe  ml 
causation. 

2.  Secondly,  in  the  case  of  types  in  particalar,  the 
sequences  are  very  often  those  of  apparent  causation,  and 
yet  are  always  spoken  of  in  the  same  langaage  which  is 
used  to  denote  real  causation. 

8.  Thirdly,  that,  in  the  case  of  any  type,  if  there  k  in 
the  nature  of  things  a  valid  objection  to  the  admissioB  of 
real  causation  between  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent, 
we  have  a  perfect  right  to  resort  to  the  interpretation  which 
assumes  apparent  causation. 

4.  By  thus  presenting  to  the  mind  a  choice  between  the 
two  modes  of  interpretation,  objections  to  the  first  mode 
cease  to  be  objections  against  the  assertions  of  God,  and 
become  appropriate  means  of  deciding  what  his  language 
means,  and  thus  what  his  assertions  are. 

Before  proceeding  to  confirm  my  statements  by  proof,  I 
would  remark  that  the  fundamental  nature  and  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  inquiry  will  authorize  more  detail  of 
scripture  and  other  proof  than  I  should  otherwise  employ. 

If,  therefore,  I  multiply  proo&  and  examples,  it  will 
be  for  the  sake  of  impression,  and  to  countervail  long- 
established  associations  by  the  full  exhibition  of  the  laws 
of  language,  and  the  usages  of  the  word  of  (jod. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DBS    OF    LANGUAGB    IN    DESCRIBING    SEQUENCBS 

OF    APPARENT    CAUSATION. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  trath  of  the  propositions 
which  I  have  laid  down.  And,  in  the  first  place,  I  say  that 
there  are  in  the  word  of  Ood  many  sequences  of  merely 
apparent  causation,  not  only  in  types,  but  elsewhere.  And 
in  all  such  cases  both  scripture  and  the  common  usages  of 
language,  without  hesitation,  denote  these  sequences  by  the 
same  forms  of  speech  which  are  used  to  denote  real  causa- 
tion. Of  this  we  may  find  striking  illustrations  in  the  case 
of  miracles,  where  the  causative  power  is  in  God  alone,  and 
yet  is  apparently  exerted  by  second  causes.  For  example, 
Moses,  by  the  direction  of  God,  employed  a  rod,  called  the 
rod  of  God  (Ex.  4 :  20,  and  17 :  9),  in  producing  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  in  dividing^^the  Red  Sea,  and  in  bringing 
water  from  the  rock.  Hence  Grod  speaks  as  if  the  rod  had 
a  causative  power, —  Ex.  4 :  17.  "  Take  this  rod,  where- 
with  thou  shalt  do  signs."  Hence,  also,  without  hesitation, 
men  say  that  bt  the  rod  of  Moses  the  water  of  Egypt  was 
turned  into  blood,  thunder  and  hail  were  brought  from 
heaven,  and  swarms  of  locusts  were  summoned  to  devour 
the  land.  So  also  they  say  that  by  the  rod  of  Moses  the 
Red  Sea  was  divided,  and  water  was  brought  from  the  flinty 
rock. 
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In  like  manner,  so  fiur  as  language  is  ooncerned,  a  Gam* 
atiye  power  to  work  miracles  is  by  Ood  ascribed  to  Moses 
himself;  for,  in  Num.  20 :  8,  God  says  to  him,  ^*  Thou 
shalt  bring  forth  to  them  water  out  of  the  rock ;  so  shalt 
thou  give  the  congregation  and  their  beasts  to  drink." 

So  also  it  is  said  (Acts  5 :  12),  '^  By  the  hands  of  the 
apostles  (that  is,  by  the  apostles)  were  many  signs  and 
wonders  wrought  among  the  people."  God  also  said  to 
Moses, ''  lift  thou  up  the  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  faaad 
over  the  sea  and  divide  it"    (Ex.  14  :  16.) 

This  mode  of  speech  is  natural  to  man,  and  almost  nnir- 
yersal.  If  we  will  read  commentators,  and  the  aanMrns 
even  of  the  most  eminent  divines,  we  shall  find  that  lliey 
speak  as  if  miracles  were  in  &ct  wrought  by  second  causes ; 
that  is,  they  speak  according  to  the  appearance  of  thingg. 
Thus  they  freely  say  that  handkerchief  or  aprons  &x>m  the 
body  of  Paul,  or  even  his  shadow,  healed  the  sick,  or  that 
the  sick  were  healed  by  them.  (Acts  19 :  12.)  So  also 
they  say  that  by  an  ointment  made  of  Christ's  spittle  and 
clay,  and  by  washing  in  the  pool  of  Siloom,  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  man  were  opened ;  and  also  that  by  washing  in  the 
Jordan  the  leprosy  of  Naaman  was  healed. 

So  also  it  is  said  that  by  a  stick  of  wood  thrown  into  the 
water  the  lost  head  of  the  axe  was  made  to  swim ;  and  that 
the  bad  water  near  Jericho  was  healed  by  salt  that  was 
thrown  into  it ;  and  that  the  bitter  water  of  Marah  was  made 
sweet  by  a  branch  of  a  tree  thrown  into  it. 

In  like  manner  it  is  said  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  divided 
the  Jordan  by  smiting  it  with  their  mantle ;  and  that  the  same 
river  was  again  divided  by  the  feet  of  the  priests,  and  the 
ark  of  the  covenant ;  that  Elisha  made  iron  to  swim  by  a 
stick  of  wood,  and  that  by  the  blowing  of  horns  and  a  shout 
the  walls  of  Jericho  were  thrown  down. 
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Also,  in  describing  all  these  facts,  the  mode  of  expression 
is  often  varied,  and  the  apparent  cause  is  said  directly  to 
do  that  which  follows  it.  The  rod  of  Moses  is  said  to  have 
divided  the  sea,  and  the  mantle  of  Elijah  the  Jordan.  Salt 
healed  the  waters  of  Jericho,  a  stick  of  wood  made  iron  to 
swim,  and  a  branch  of  a  tree  rendered  sweet  the  bitter 
waters  of  Marah. 

As  an  example  of  the  general  usage  in  question,  we  will 
quote  Dr.  Smalley :  — "  The  Red  Sea  was  divided  by 
Moses'  rod,  and  the  river  Jordan  by  Elijah's  mantle.  It 
was  by  smiting  the  ^inty  rock  in  the  wilderness  that  the 
waters  were  made  to  flow  out  of  it  like  a  river.  It  was  by 
throwing  a  stick  into  the  river  that  the  young  prophet's  axe 
was  made  to  swim,  and  by  washing  seven  times  in  the  Jor- 
dan that  Naaman  was  healed  of  his  leprosy."  He  is  here 
endeavoring  to  show  that  men  are  not  regenerated  by  any 
causative  eflSciency  of  the  truth ;  and,  to  explain  such  state- 
ments a$  that  men  are  ^^  bom  again  by  the  word  of  God^^ 
he  regards  it  as  a  case  of  merely  apparent  causation,  spoken 
of  in  the  same  language  that  is  used  to  denote  real  caus- 
ation, and  quotes  these  instances  as  parallel  cases.  Whether 
he  is  correct  or  not  in  denying  that  the  word  of  God  is  a 
real  cause  in  regeneration,  he  is  certainly  correct  in  his 
recognition  of  the  law  of  language  which  I  have  stated. 
Cases  of  apparent  causation,  he  clearly  saw,  are  often 
described  by  the  same  language  which  is  used  to  describe 
real  causation. 

In  like  manner,  what  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  rod  of 
Moses,  or  by  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  or  by  the  salt,  or  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  the  stick  of  wood,  is  at  other  times  said 
to  be  done  by  Moses  or  Elijah  or  Elisha  themselves, 
although  they  did  not  do  it  any  more  than  the  material 
instrument  which  they  used.    There  is  no  need  of  more 
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nomeroas  quotations  to  illustrate  and  prove  these  QfligeB; 
they  are  so  abandant  that  any  one  can  find  them  for 
himself  at  pleasure. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  connected  usage  of  langnags 
which  is  worthy  of  special  notice.    I  refer  to  the  common 
and  almost  universal  practice  of  forming  iUustrative  com- 
parisons by  means  of  tiiese  sequences  of  apparent  causatioiL 
It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  such  cases,  there  is  on  one  side  a 
sequence  of  apparent  causation  to  illustrate  a  sequence  of 
real  causation  on  the  other.    Thus  Henry  says  of  Elisha, 
''He  was  a  man  of  great  power;  Mb  could  make  irontd 
swim,  contrary  to  its  nature ;  God's  grace  can  thus  raise 
the  stony  iron  heart,  which  is  sunk  into  the   mud  of 
this  world,   and    raise  up  affections  naturally  earthly  to 
things  above."      Here  apparent  and  real  causation  are 
expressed  in  the  same  language,  and  one  is  used  to  illustrate 
the  other.     He  says  of  Naaman,  ''EQs  being  cleansed  by 
washing  put  an  honor  on  the  law  for  cleansing  lepers." 
He  says  of  Elisha,  ''  He  cast  the  salt  into  the  spring  of  the 
waters,  and  so  healed  the  streams  and  the  ground  they 
watered.     Thus  the  way  to  reform  men's  lives  is  to  renew 
their  hearts ;  let  those  be  seasoned  with  the  salt  of  grace, 
for  out  of  them  are  the  issues  of  life."     Here,  too,  are  the 
elements  of  a  typical  comparison.     As  Elisha,  by  casting 
in  salij  healed  the  fountains  of  water,  so  God  by  his  grace 
heals  the  fountains  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul.     In  this 
case  there  is  on  one  side  apparent,  on  the  other  real  causa- 
tion, similarly  expressed.     Scott  says  that  at  Marah  a  tree 
was  pointed  out  to  Moses,  ''  by  means  of  which  the  waters 
became  sweet  and  wholesome."     Henry  says,  "  The  Jews' 
tradition  is,  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  itself  bitter,  yet 
it  sweetened  the  waters  of  Marah;  so  the  bitterness  of 
Christ's  sufl^ing  and  death  alters  tiie  property  of  ours." 
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Here  again  apparent  and  real  causation  are  expressed  alike, 
and  one  is  used  to  illustrate  the  other.  Of  Elisha,  Henry 
says,  ''  He  was  possessed  of  Elijah's  power  of  dividing  the 
Jordan.'*  Also,  speaking  of  "the  influence  which  the 
rod  of  Moses  had  upon  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites," 
he  says,  "to  convince  Israel  that  the  hand  of  Modes  (with 
whom  they  had  just  now  been  chiding)  contributed  more  to 
their  safety  than  their  own  hands,  his  rod  than  their  sword, 
the  success  rises  and  £bJ1s,  as  Moses  lifts  up  or  lets  down 
his  hands." 

Again,  comparing  Moses  and  Elijah,  he  says,  "As  Moses 
with  his  rod  divided  the  sea,  so  Elijah  with  his  mantle 
divided  Jordan."  With  reference  to  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  under  Joshua,  he  says,  "  These  waters  of  old  yielded 
to  the  ark,  now  to  the  prophet's  mantle." 

In  some  of  the  preceding  examples,  when  no  comparison 
is  formed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strongest  language  of  real 
causation  is  used  to  describe  sequences  which  are  known  to 
be  entirely  devoid  of  causation.  In  the  last  comparisons  the 
sequences  on  both  sides  are  those  of  apparent  causation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

USB    OF    LANQUAGB    IN    BBSCRIBING    AFPAR] 

CAUSATION    IN    TYPBS. 


Under  the  general  laws  of  language  as  to  sequena 
apparent  causation  comes  that  which  it  is  my  main  pni 
at  this  time  to  consider.  I  refer  to  typical  sequences  i 
out  any  causative  power,  but  established  merely  for 
purpose  of  illustrating  other  sequences;  in  which  thci 
real  causation.  Such  sequences  are  merely  typical  sequel 
They  have  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things, 
not  mean  to  assert,  of  course,  that  a  sec[ucnce  in  v 
tliere  is  real  causation  cannot  be  a  type,  but  only 
there  were  sequences  that  had  no  causative  power,  and  ^ 
therefore  merely  typical.  They  were  merely  positive  i 
tutions  for  typical  purposes.  In  the  acts  of  David  as  \ 
in  which  he  was  a  type  of  Christ,  I  do  not  deny  tha 
exerted  real  and  causative  power  ;  as,  for  example,  in  def 
ing  the  people  of  God  and  defeating  their  foes.  In  c 
cases,  however,  if  they  were  not  established  for  the  sak 
making  a  type,  the  sequences  would  not  have  existed  at 
for  they  have  no  foundation  in  the  existing  nature  of  thi 
A  sequence  of  this  kind  I  cull  a  merely  typical  seciuei 
it  is  a  sequence  of  merely  apparent  causation,  cstiiblishec 
the  sake  of  a  typical  illustration  of  another  sequence  of 
causation. 

In  this  case  the  same  laws  of  language  exist  as  in 
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Oilier  sequence  of  apparent  causation;  that  is,  the  lan- 
guage of  real  causation  is  used.  It  is  the  more  important 
to  observe  this,  inasmuch  as  a  neglect  of  these  laws  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  misinterpretation  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion. 

For  example,  God  ordained  that  after  certain  sacrifices 
sins  should  be  remitted.  This  is  a  sequence  of  merely 
apparent  causation,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins.  But  when  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  followed  by  the  remission  of  the  sins  of 
the  believer,  the  causation  is  real.  Moreover,  the  first 
of  these  sequences  was  established  for  the  sake  of  fore- 
shadowing the  second.  It  is,  therefore,  a  merely  typical 
sequence. 

Grod  also  ordained  that  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb  on  the  door-posts  of  the  houses  of  his  people 
should  be  followed  by  exemption  from  the  stroke  of  the 
angel  of  death.  Here,  too,  the  blood  had  no  causative 
power  to  save.  It  was  a  sequence  established  to  illustrate 
the.  power  of  Christ's  blood  to  avert  the  blow  of  divine  jus- 
tice. Yet  of  this  blood  Scott  uses  the  following  remarkable 
language  :  ''The  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  sprinkled  on 
the  lintel  and  door-posts,  was  the  only  security  to  the 
Israelites  from  the  destroyer  who  smote  the  Egyptiatis ;  and 
under  that  protection  they  must  abide  during  the  whole 
night,  if  they  would  be  secured  from  destruction.  Thus 
must  we  abide  in  Christ  by  faith  to  the  end  of  our  days." 
In  like  manner  the  sacred  writers  habitually  speak  accord- 
ing to  the  appearance  of  things;  and  express  a  typical 
sequence,  in  which  no  causation  exists,  by  the  same  terms 
in  which  they  express  a  sequence  of  real  causation  in  the 
antitype.  Accordingly,  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  are  said,  in  the 
word  of  God,  times  without  number,  to  take  away  sins,  to 
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make  atonement  for  sins,  to  confer  the  pardon  of  nns,  ftc , 
tiie  very  modes  of  expression  that  are  used  m  desoribing  iU 
effects  of  tlic  elBcient  atoning  power  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
For  example,  the  man  who  was  goil^  of  fraod  as  to  a  trust 
or  in  fellowship,  or  of  violent  robbery,  or  of  deceit,  or  of  ap- 
propriating what  had  been  found  and  was  known  tobel^  to 
another,  and  swearing  fiailsely  to  conceal  it,  was  commanded 
first  to  make  restitution,  and  then  to  bring  a  ram  as  a  tres- 
pass offering  unto  the  priest,  and  then  the  following  une- 
qutvocal  language  is  used :  "  And  the  priest  shall  make 
atonement  for  him  before  the  Lord ;  and  it  shall  be  forgiren 
him  for  anything  of  all  that  he  hath  done  in  trec^Missiog 
therein."  (Lev.  6 :  1 — 7.)  The  same  kind  of  language  is 
repeated,  in  various  cases,  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This 
us&ge  of  language  is  most  impressively  exhibited  in  the  six- 
teenth of  Le\nticus,  in  the  account  of  the  great  annual 
expiation  made  by  the  High  Priest  in  the  holy  of  holies  for 
the  whole  people,  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood  upon  and 
before  the  mercy-seat.  He  is  expressly  said  to  make  atone- 
ment, by  the  sacrifice  of  the  scape-goat,  for  himself,  aod 
for  his  household,  and  for  all  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
and  to  take  away  all  their  iniquities,  as  fully  as  this  is  ever 
said  to  be  done  by  the  atonement  made  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  of  which  this  great  annual  expiation  was  the  most 
striking  type. 

I  am  aware  that  Socinus  and  others  have  asserted  that 
the  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  offered  only  for  certain  lighter 
offences  and  sins  of  ignorance,  but  not  for  sins  in  general. 
In  reply  to  them,  Turrctin,  referring  to  the  passages  just 
quoted,  and  to  numerous  others,  clearly  proves  that  tiiey 
were  offered  for  sins  in  general,  even  of  the  most  atrocious 
kind.  He  asks,  "  When  God,  in  Lev.  16,  mentions  ini- 
quUies  and  rebeUions,  nay,  all  their  sins,  does  he  mean 
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only  infirmities  and  sins  of  ignorance?  No  sane  man  can 
believo  it."  He  shows  that  the  sins  for  which  these  sacri- 
fices wepd  offered  were  designated  by  the  same  names  as 
the  greatest  and  most  intentional  and  voluntary  sins,  and 
then  adds,  ''  Since  the  sins  for  which  these  sacrifices  were 
o&red  are  expressed  by  all  these  names,  without  any 
restriction, —  nay,  since  the  expiation  is  expressly  extended 
to  all  sins,  of  whatever  kind, —  he  would  do  injustice  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  should  limit  them  to  sins  of  a  particular 
kind."  (Turretin,  Disp.  xix.  on  the  atonement  of  Christ,  $ 
9  and  4.)  He  also  freely  speaks  of  these  sacrifices  as  mak- 
ing atonement  for  all  these  sins,  in  language  as  full  as  is 
ever  used  ccmceming  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  and  he 
adverts  to  the  same  use  of  language  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  substitution  of  the  victim,  the  imposition  of  hands, 
the'  confession  of  sins,  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  depreca- 
tion of  divine  anger,  and  the  effects  of  the  whole  transaction, 
he  refers  to  as  proving  that  by  these  sacrifices  an  atone- 
ment for  real  and  great  sins  was  made.  "For,"  says  he, 
'^if  the  sacred  rites  were  duly  performed,  and  the  victim 
was  declared  to  be  accepted,  and  to  be  a  sweet-smelling 
savor,  then  the  consequences  were  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  the  liberation  of  the  criminal.  Hence,  repeatedly  you 
may  read  in  Lev.  4,  5,  &c.,  Hhe  priest  shall  make  atone- 
ment for  him,  and  his  sins  shall  be  forgiven.' "  (Disp.  xvni. 
$  7.)  He  also  illustrates  this  view  by  a  reference  to  cases 
in  which  it  is  said  that  an  atonement  was  in  fact  made  and 
accepted,  and  God  appeased  by  it  (Disp.  xix.  $  6),  and  then 
Ihdds,  ^^  Thus,  in  innumerable  other  cases,  as  ofien  as  the 
anger  of  God  against  the  sins  of  men  is  appeased  by  sacrv- 
Jices,  so  often  is  it  intimated  that  these  sacrifices  are  othred 
not  for  some  particular  and  lighter  sins,  but  for  all  in  gen- 
era, unlcjn^  in  any  case  particular  exceptioiis  are  made  in 
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the  law."    The  existence  of  some  such  spedallj  exempted 
cases  he  admits. 

Yet,  in  other  places,  the  same  Tuiretin  no  less  distinctly 
declares  that  these  sacrifices  had  no  power  to  purify  the 
conscience  by  a  real  atonement,  or  by  any  real  eflbnency  to 
take  away  sin.  He  expressly  states  and  proves  the  follow- 
ing proposition:  ^'The  victims  and  sacrifices  of  the  law 
neither  expiated  nor  could  expiate  any  sin,  properly  speak- 
ing ;  they  could  only  expiate  certain  corporeal  and  oerem(^ 
nial  impurities."     (Disp.  xix.  §  18.) 

Hence  he  says,  "  There  are  various  modes  of  speaking 
concerning  these  victims,  that  seem  to  be  contradictory ;  for 
at  one  time  it  is  denied  that  they  have  the  power  of  atoning 
for  sins,  and  at  another  time  it  is  asserted.  But  these  state- 
ments are  easily  reconciled  by  making  this  distinction  :  we 
deny  to  them  the  power  of  expiation  considered  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  relations  to  the  law  "  (that  is,  the  causa- 
tion is  merely  apparent)  ;  "  but  we  ascribe  it  to  them  viewed 
as  connected  with  Christ  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  in 
their  relations  to  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  of  which  they 
were  the  types  and  representations."  (Disp.  xix.  §  26.) 
That  is,  viewing  them  as  types,  we  use  this  language  just  as 
if  the  causation  were  real,  though  in  fact  it  is  in  Christ  only. 

All,  then,  that  I  have  stated,  concerning  the  laws  of 
typical  language,  is,  in  fact,  recognized  by  Turretin,  and 
would  be  true  if  it  were  not.  There  was  in  the  sacrifices  a 
merely  typical  sequence,  designed  to  represent  a  real  and 
causative  sequence,  efiected  by  the  atonement  of  Christ; 
but  the  language  used  to  describe  each  sequence  was  the 
same,  so  that,  although  the  sacrifices  had  no  power  to  make 
atonement  for  sins,  yet,  as  types  of  the  great  atonement, 
they  were  again  and  again  said  to  make  such  atonement. 

A  very  striking  case  of  a  similar  sequence  of  apparent 
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causation  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah. 
(Num.  16 :  46,  47.)  Wrath  had  gone  out  from  the  Lord, 
and  the  pkgue  had  begun.  Moses  said  to  Aaron,  Go,  ^^  take 
a  censer,  and  fire,  and  incense,  and  make  an  atonement  for 
them.  And  Aaron  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  people,  and 
behold  the  plague  was  begun ;  and  he  put  on  incense  and 
made  an  atonement  for  the  people,  and  he  stood  between  the 
dead  and  the  living,  and  the  plague  was  stayed." 

On  this  Scott  says,  ^'  This  success  was  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  efficcuyy  of  his  priesthood."  '*  By  his  burning  of 
incense  the  plague  was  instantly  stayed."  '^  In  this  he 
was  an  eminent  type  of  Christ,  and  his  intercession,  Aj^ 
which  his  atonement  is  rendered  effectual  to  our  salvation." 
Here  is  a  striking  typical  illustration  of  the  kind  which  I 
am  describing.  On  one  side  is  a  merely  typical  sequence, 
devoid  of  causative  power;  on  the  other,  a  causative  sequence 
of  real  and  glorious  power.  Yet  God  says  that  Aaron 
made  atonement,  and  the  plague  was  stayed.  Concerning 
this  same  scene,  Henry  says,  '^  The  cloud  of  Aaron's 
incense,  coming  from  his  hand,  stayed  the  plague."  Yet 
did  he  suppose  that  there  was  in  the  incense  any  real 
power  to  heal  so  fatal  a  pestilence  ?  It  ought  here  to  be 
attentively  noticed,  that  as  now  by  incense,  so  in  the  case 
of  the  passover  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood  on  the  door- 
posts in  Egypt,  temporal  death  was  averted.  But  by 
Christ's  blood  and  intercession  spiritual  death  is  averted. 

But,  when  sacrifices  ai^d  incense  are  said  to  atone  for  sin, 
does  the  language  ever  mislead  an  intelligeL.t  reader  7  He 
knows  that  blood  and  incense  cannot  thus  atone.  He 
knows  equally  well  that  there  is  no  power  to  remit  sins  but  -^ 
in  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  that  the  remis- 
sions following  Mosaic  sacrifices  were,  in  fact,  effected  by 
the  power  of  that  great  atonement,  as  foreseen.  A 
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Indeed,  this  use  of  eumtive  knguage  h  «6  itttanl  llial 
we  fall  into  it  spontaneously  and  abundairtly.  For  ex- 
ample, though  we  know  that  a  brasen  serp^it  had  no  power 
to  heal  one  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  venomons  fiery 
serpent,  yet  we  as  naturally  speak  of  the  serpent  lifted  up 
by  Moses  as  healing  those  who  looked  to  it  as  we  do  of 
Christ  as  healing  those  who  look  to  him.  Scott  says,  "  The 
sight  of  the  brasen  serpent  healed  the  people."  Heniy 
says,  '^  That  which  cured  was  shapen  in  the  likeness  of  that 
which  wounded."  ''Aserp^itofbrasscttrcc^them."  ''Jesns 
Christ  came  to  save  us  by  healing  us,  as  the  dbildren  of 
Israel  that  were  stung  by  fiery  serpents  were  cured  and 
lived  by  looking  up  to  the  brazen  serpent."  Peers,  speak- 
ing of  this  type,  says,  "  The  tremulous  eye  of  in&ncy,  or 
the  feeble  sight  of  old  age,  if  only  directed  to  its  proper 
i)bject,  alike  experienced  its  salutary  energy  ;  and  the 
obscure  and  imperfect  &ith  of  those  whose  natural  Sacultics 
may  be  insufficient  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom,  or  even  to  explain  the  nature  of  their  belief,  yet 
if  humbly  directed  to  the  author  of  life,  shall  experience 
his  power  to  save  equally  with  their  more  highly-gifted 
brethren.'^  ^'  As  each  sufferer  must  himself  look  to  the 
brazen  serpeiit/or  his  cure,  so  must  every  repenting  sinnei 
believe  (in  Christ)  for  salvation."  Yet  he  well  knew,  foi 
so  he  says,  that  the  healing  efficacy  was  not  in  the  serpent 
but  in  God.  Newton  says,  *'  From  guilt  and  condemnatioi 
there  is  no  relief,  till  we  can  look  to  Jesus,  as  the  woundeo 
Israelites  did  to  the  brazen  serpent ;  which  was  not  to  give 
efficacy  to  medicines  and  plasters  of  their  own  application. 
but  to  heal  them  completely  of  itself  by  looking  at  it:^ 
Yet  he  knew  that  in  reality  it  had  of  itself  no  healing 
power.  No  stronger  language  can  be  used  to  denote  a 
causative  sequence  than  is  here  used  to  denote  a  sequence 
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not  causative,  but  merely  typcal.  Edwards  says,  '^Tbe 
way  that  the  people  were  saved  by  the  brazen  serpent  was 

by  looking  in,  it,  beholding  it,  as  seeking  and  expecting  sal- 
vation from  it.  And  faith  and  trust  in  the  Messiah  are 
often  spoken  of  as  the  great  condition  of  salvation  through 
him.^''  Calvin  says,  '^Christ  was  to  be  lifted  up  that  all 
might  look  to  him.  Of  this  there  was  a  type  in  the  brazen 
serpent  lifted  up  by  Moses,  the  sight  of  which  was  a  sav- 
ing" aire  for  those  who  were  mortally  wounded  by  the  bite 
of  serpents.*'  Turretin  says,  "  If  a  living  serpent  bit 
any  one,  a  dead  serpent  cured  him,  and  that  merely  by  the 
sight  of  it.-'  Tet  elsewhere  he  says  that  neither  the  ser- 
pent nor  the  act  of  looking  to  him  had  any  healing  power. 
He  then  asks,  ''Why  was  the  serpent  lifted  up  o^  a 
remedy  for  the  wounds  of  Israel  ?  Why  did  a  sight  of 
it  heal  ?  "  He  answers, ' '  Because  the  serpent  was  a  divinely- 
ordained  type  of  Christ,  and  his  power  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  sin."  Doddridge,  in  his  paraphrase,  says,  ''  As  Mosee 
lifted  up  the  brazen  serpent  on  a  pole  in  the  wilderness,  tc 
heal  those  that  were  dying  by  the  venom  of  the  fiery 
serpents  there,  so  also  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  first  lifted 
up  on  a  cross,  and  then  publicly  exhibited  in  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  that  sinners  may  receive  by  him  a  far  more 
fiobleand  important  cure,^^ 

I  quote  thus  largely  in  order  to  make  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage in  such  cases  familiar,  and  could  easily  multiply  cases 
from  the  usages  of  language  concerning  other  types.  But 
what  I  have  quoted  must  be  sufficient.  In  this  last  case, 
two  things  are  deserving  of  very  particular  notice.  One, 
that  a  typical  sequence,  not  implying  causative  power,  is 
expressed  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  causative 
sequence  which  it  typified.  The  other,  that  the  type 
relates  to  the  healing  of  the  body,  the  antitype  to  the  heal* 
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ing  of  the  mind,  just  as  the  qprinkling  <tf  blood  in  Egypt 
and  the  incense  of  Aaron  related  to  averting  temponl 
death,  but  the  blopd  and  intercession  of  Christ  to  averting 
spiritual  and  eternal  death,  in  accordance  with  the  anakgj 
established  by  God  between  thing?  material  and  things 
spiritual. 

Let  us  now  review  what  has  been  proved.  It  has  be^ 
shown, 

1.  That  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  existence  is 
^rpes  of  sequences  of  apparent  causation,  established  for 
purposes  of  typical  illustration. 

2.  That  these,  in  common  with  all  other  sequences  of 
apparent  causation,  are  both  in  scriptural  and  in  commoa 
usage  described  in  the  very  language  that  is  used  to  denote 
real  causation. 

It  follows  that,  if  in  the  case  of  any  type  there  is  a  valid 
objection  to  admitting  a  sequence  of  real  causation,  we  have 
a  perfect  right  in  interpretation  to  assume  that  the  language 
denotes  a  sequence  of  apparent  causation. 

That  the  justice  and  honor  of  God  forbid  a  sequence  of 
real  causation  in  the  case  of  Adam,  has,  I  think,  been  shown, 
and  will  more  fiilly  be  shown.    The  inference  is  solf-evidenL 
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APPLICATION     OF    THB    PRBCEDINQ    PRINCIPIX8 
TO     BOH.     6:  12—19. 


I  COMB  now  to  apply  the  principles  vhich  have  been 
illostrated  to  the  passage  which  is  the  miun  subject  of  oar 
present  consideration.  The  passage  in  question  is  as  fol- 
.  lows :  "12.  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned.  13.  (For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in 
the  world ;    but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law. 

14.  Nevertheless,  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Mcses,  even 
over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
b^nsgression,  who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come. 

15.  But  not  as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  free  gift.  For  if 
through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  much  more  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man, 
Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  many.  16.  And  not  aa 
it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift.  For  the  judgment 
waa  by  one  to  condemnation,  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many 
offences  unto  justification.  17.  For  if  by  one  man's  offence 
death  reigned  by  one;  much  more  Uiey  which  receive 
abundance  of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  shall 
reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesua  Christ.)  18.  Therefore,  as  by  the 
offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemna- 
tion, even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came 
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upon  all  mea  onto  justification  <^  lifi».  19.  For  as  by  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  llie 
obedience  of  one  sball  many  be  made  rij^teous." 

So  £9kr  as  the  relations  of  Adam  to  his  race  are  C(n- 
cemed,  this  passage,  as  it  stands,  asserts  (y.  12)  that  by 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and 
BO  (that  is,  by  one  man)  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for 
that  €Ul  have  sinned ;  y.  15,  through  the  offence  of  one 
the  many  haye  died ;  y.  16,  the  judgment  was  bj  one  to 
condenmation ;  y.  17,  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned 
by  one ;  y.  18,  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation ;  y.  19,  by  one  man's  disobedi- 
ence the  many  were  made  sinners. 

Thoiuck  refers  to  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  Ghnodus, 
as  taking  the  expression  ''all  haye  sinned,"  in  y.  12,  to 
mean  '^  all  have  been  treated  as  sinners."  He  also  con- 
cedes that  the  original  words  navxFt  iua^xoy  may  haye  that 
sense,  and  so  does  Professor  Stuart.  Storr  and  Bloomfield 
adopt  it.  Knapp  also  gives  to  the  word  kfiu^rta  (sin)  the 
sense,  '*  the  guilt  of  sin,"  and  Schleusner  "  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  sin."  These  judicial  senses  of  these  words 
are  still  further  authorized  by  the  highest  authority,  as  will 
appear  hereafter. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  take  the  expressions  "all  have 
sinned,"  y.  12,  and  ''many  were  made  sinners,"  y.  19,  to 
mean  "  were  made  liable  to  penalty  as  sinners ;"  and  "  sin," 
y.  12,  to  mean  "  liability  to  penalty  as  a  sinner."  Thus 
understood,  these  verses  coincide  in  idea  with  the  statement 
of  verse  16,  that  "  the  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemna- 
tion;"  and  of  verse  18,  that  "  by  the  offence  of  one  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation." 

It  is  plain  also  that  the  sinful  act  of  Adam,  and  the  con- 
demnation that  followed  it,  are  set  forth  as,  in  a  general 
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view,  typical,  by  way  of  similitude  and  antithesiB,  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  of  the  justification  of  believers 
thereby. 

The  main  questions  in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage, 
thus  viewed,  are,  what  is  the  import  of  the  condemnation 
or  judgment  on  the  human  race  which  is  said  to  be  by  the 
offence  of  Adam,  and  what  is  the  real  connection  between 
Adam's  sin  and  this  condemnation,  or  judgment ;  —  is  it 
causative,  or  only  typical  ? 

In-  reply  to  these  inquiries,  I  say,  in  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples already  set  forth,  that  when  a  certain  sinful  act  of 
Adam,  and  its  sequences,  condemnation  and  death,  are  set  forth 
as  antithetically  typical  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  its 
sequences,  justification  and  life,  there  is  good  reason  for 
insisting  that  the  sequence  in  the  case  of  Adam  does  not 
involve  a  causative  power.  It  should  clearly  be  regarded  as 
merely  typical,  and  not  causative.  Moreover,  the  feet  that 
the  sequence  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  spiritual, — that 
is,  eternal  life, —  is  no  proof  at  all  that  the  typical  sequence 
to  the  sin  of  Adam  is  not  natural, — that  is,  corporeal  death, 
—  in  accordance  with  the  same  laws  of  analogy  which  we  see 
observed  in  the  case  of  bodily  wounds  healed  by  the  brazen 
serpent,  as  a  type  of  mental  wounds  healed  by  Christ  On 
these  principles,  the  sequences  would  stand  thus :  As  by  the 
transgression  of  one  (Adam)  condemnation  and  natural  death 
came  on  all  naturally  related  to  him,  so  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  one  (Christ)  justification  and  eternal  life  came  on 
all  spiritually  related  to  him. 

The  passage,  thus  viewed,  simply  teaches  that  Adam  was 
a  typical  person ;  and  that  his  transgression,  and  the  event^ 
consequent  thereon,  were  so  arranged  as  to  be  typK 
events  ;  and  accordingly  were  so  ordered  by  God  th»t- 
condemnation  of  the  race  to  death  for  his  oflfence, 
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sequenoes,  should,  boih  by  way  of  omilarity  and  also 
antithesiB  or  contrast,  be  a  striking  foreshadowing  of 
justification  and  life  of  all  who  trust  in  the  great  Savii 
by  whom  the  church  was  to  be  redeemed  oat  of  our  n 
and  that  what  is  said  to  be  done  by  Adam,  or  by 
offence,  to  his  posterity,  denotes  a  merely  typical  sequel 
and  not  a  sequence  of  causation. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  more  in  detail  the  truth  of  t] 
statements. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  typical  character  of  Adam,  i 
asserted  in  express  terms.    He  is  said  to  be  a  type  of 
who  is  to  come  (jvnot  tov  fiilXowtot) ;  that  is,  of  Christ, 
is  this  the  (miy  place,  as  we  shall  see,  where  this  typ 
character  is  asserted  or  assumed. 

His  typical  character  is,  in  this  passage,  developed 
points  of  similarity,  modified  and  limited  by  points  of  < 
trast.     Let  us  first  consider  the  points  of  similarity. 

1.  One  point  of  similarity  lies  in  the  fiict  that  in  c 
case  there  is  unity  of  headship  in  reference  to  those  reh 
to  each.  God  might,  if  he  had  seen  fit,  have  introduced 
human  race  into  this  world  by  many  heads.  But,  if  he 
done  so,  then  it  would  not  have  foreshadowed  the  one  g 
redeeming  head  of  the  church,  who  was  to  come.  Hence 
introductMl  them  by  one  head.  For  this  reason,  Adai 
prominently  set  forth  as  the  one  who  is  the  sole  head  of 
natural  posterity,  and  thus,  as  a  type  of  Christ,  as  the 
who  is  the  solo  head  of  believers  in  him.  On  this  unitj 
headriliip.  in  each  case,  the  whole  comparison  turns.  As 
ONE  came  condemnation  and  death,  so  by  ONE  came  jus1 
cation  and  life. 

2.  In  each   case  the  relations  of  each  head  were 
'limited  and  national,  but  catholic,  extending  to  men  of 
nations.     The  pride  of  the  Jews  conceived  of  a  Mesi 
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whose  highest  &yor8  should  be  peculiarly  and  exdusirely 
their  own.  As  a  conquering  king,  he  was  destined  to  exalt 
their  nation  above  all  others.  This  exclusive  idea  Paul 
rebuts  bj  saying  that,  as  the  first  Adam  (the  type)  was 
not  national  in  his  relations,  but  universal, —  as  through 
him  all  men  were  sentenced  to  natural  death, — so  must  the 
second  Adam  be  the  universal  head  and  Saviour  of  all  men 
of  all  nations  who  believe  in  him,  justifying  alike  all  who 
believe, —  making,  in  this  respect,  no  distinction  between 
Gentile  and  Jew. 

3.  Another  point  of  similarity  is  that  in  each  case  there  is 
a  judicial  act  in  consequence  of  what  is  done  by  each  head. 
This  idea  enters  deeply  into  the  whole  structure  of  the  pas- 
sage, from  beginning  to  end.  The  preceding  discussion  of 
Paul  relative  to  the  effects  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  had 
been  judicial.  Justification  is  a  judicial  act,  flowing  from 
something  done  by  Christ,  the  antitype.  So  also  is  con- 
demnation a  judicial  act,  flowing  from  something  done  by 
Adam,  the  type.  The  entire  spirit  of  the  passage  is  judi- 
cial. It  speaks  of  acquitting  and  condemning,  and  not  of 
making  holy  or  sinful ;  and,  as  before  remarked,  the  judicial 
act  flowing  from  the  conduct  of  each  head  extends  to  all 
connected  with  him.  Condemnation  and  death,  flowing 
from  Adam's  act,  extend  to  all  men.  Justification  and  life, 
flowing  from  Christ's  act,  extend  to  all  of  whom  he  becomes 
the  head  by  faith.  There  is,  therefore,  in  each  case  a  judi- 
cial sequence,  of  which  the  reality  is  asserted ;  while  it  is  of 
necessity  clear  that  there  is  no  efficient  causation  in  the 
case  of  the  type.     Such  are  the  points  of  similarity. 

The  points  of  dissimilarity  and  contrast,  by  which  th^se 
are  modified  and  limited,  are, 

1.  That  the  action  of  one  head  was  sinful ;  of  the  oiheri 
righteous. 
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2.  That  ilie  judioUl  act  in  cme  oaoe  mm  joBt  ooiifaB»- 
Hoa  ]  in  the  oiher,  graokniB  aoqidttel. 

8.  That  in  one  case  the  reauH  cf  die  judicial  act  wis  die 
penalty  of  natural  death ;  in  the  other,  the  free  gift  of  qiir- 
itaal  ttod  eternal  life.     This  I  shall  more  folly  prove. 

4.  That  the  acquittal  greatly  transcends  in  the  results  of 
grace  the  results  of  the  condMunation,  inasmnch  as  it  justi- 
fies and  confers  eternal  life  notwithstanding  many  sios, 
whereas  iiie  condemnation  was  based  on  one  sin  and  resulted 
in  natural  death. 

Now,  if  this  is  tHe  true  view  of  the  passage,  it  decides 
nothing  but  Hiis,  respeeting  our  relations  to  Adam,  and  his 
influence  on  the  race,  namely,  tiie  feet  that  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  to  natural  death  which  was  passed  on  hkn 
when  he  sinned  was  intended  to  include,  and  from  age  to 
age  actually  to  come  upon,  the  whole  human  race ;  and  iiai 
accordingly  such  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  sequences 
of  his  act  of  sin.  But  any  efficient  or  causative  power  of 
Adam's  act  to  produce  such  results  it  does  not  imply.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  use  of  causative  language  in  typical 
sequences  by  no  means  implies  any  causative  power,  bat 
merely  a  sequence  established  by  God  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration and  impression.  And  certainly,  in  the  present  case, 
the  actual  preexistent  sin  of  the  human  race,  each  for  him- 
self, is  a  rational  ground  for  passing  such  a  sentence ;  bat 
the  single  sin  of  the  first  man,  a  sin  in  which  they  neither 
did  or  could  act  at  all,  is  not  either  a  reasonable  or  just 
ground  of  such  a  sequence. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

APPEAL    TO    AUTHORITIES. 

I  HAVE  mentioned,  as  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  judicial 
view  of  tills  passage,  independently  of  what  I  have  just 
said  of  the  nature  of  typical  sequences  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  language  applied  to  them,  excludes  the  interpreta- 
tion which  is  so  common  among  the  New  School  divines 
who  deny  imputation,  namely,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  ex- 
erted an  influence  to  make  all  men  actual  sinners,  or  that 
all  men  are  caused  to  become  actual  sinners  in  consequence 
of  it. 

The  Old  School  divines  teach,  that,  whether  the  sin  of 
Adam  made  all  men  actual  sinners  or  not  in  fact,  at  all 
events,  this  passage  does  not  teach  that  doctrine.  If  to  any 
thi^  seems  to  be  a  surprising  and  dangerous  position,  to  such 
I  would  say  that  it  is  nevertheless  the  openly-avowed  posi- 
tion of  those  who  are  in  the  highest  repute  for  orthodoxy, 
and  who  consider  themselves  as  peculiarly  devoted  to  its 
vindication  and  defence.  As  this  is  a  very  important  point, 
I  will  state  an  outline  of  the  course  of  reasoning  pursued  by 
Prof  Hodge,  designing  to  avail  myself  not  only  of  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  but  of  his  logical  and  exegetical 
power,  to  sustain  the  judicial  view  of  the  passage  which  I 
have  given,  and  all  its  legitimate  consequences. 

The  main  scope  of  his  argument  is  to  prove  that  through- 
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out  tluB  passage;  '^  the  very  point  and  pidi  of  die  «ni 
parison  "  are  not  this, — that,  as  the  sin  of  Adam  wis  dv 
caude  of  a  corrupt  natore  in  ns,  or  of  our  actual  am  and 
entire  depravity,  so  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  the  canae  of 
the  restoration  to  us  of  true  holiness,  either  in  nature  or  in 
action;  — but  this, — that,  as  through  the  sin  of  Adam  aeon- 
demning  sentence  was  parsed  upon  all  men,  so,  throu^  die 
obedience  of  Christ,  a  sentence  of  acquittal  or  justificitiga 
is  passed  on  all  who  trust  in  him.  In  aocordaaoe  with  tlu 
view,  he  holds  that  in  verse  12  the  words  '^  bj  one  man  aia 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  dettli 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned,"  do  not  refer 
to  actual  sin,  or  a  corrupt  nature,  but  to  the  great  hd  that 
through  the  sin  of  Adam  all  men  were  rendered  liable  to 
the  same  sentence  of  death  which  was  passed  on  Adam. 
He  thus  states  the  different  views  of  leading  authors  on  this 
point: 

^'1.  Many,  not  only  of  the  older,  but  also  of  the  modem 
commentators  and  theologians,  understand  sin  here  to  mean 
corruption ;  so  Storr,  Flatt,  Bretschneider,  &c.  This 
clause,  then,  teaches  that  Adam  was  the  cause  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature,  which  all  men  have  derived  from  him. 
2.  Others,  taking  the  word  sin  in  its  ordinary  signification, 
understand  the  passage  as  teaching  that  Adam  was  the 
cause  07'  occasion  of  all  men's  being  led  to  commit  personal 
or  actual  sin,  either  from  the  force  of  example  or  circum- 
stances, or  divine  constitution.  3.  Others  understand  the 
declaration  that  ^  through  Adam  all  men  became  sinners '  to 
mean  that  on  his  account  all  msn  are  regarded  and  trecUed 
as  sinner s,^^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  arguments  against  the  first 
and  second  opinions,  and  in  favor  of  the  third.  Against  the 
first  he  reasons  as  follows : 
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"  1.  It  assigns  a  very  unusnal,  if  not  an  unexampled 
sense  to  the  words, —  the  word  rendered  Iiave  become  cor- 
rupt not  occurring  elsewhere  with  this  signification.  2.  It 
destroys  the  analogy  between  Christ  and  Adam.  The 
point  of  the  comparison  is  notj  '  As  Adam  was  the  source 
of  oor]:iiption,  so  is  Christ  of  holiness ; '  but,  '  As  Adam  was 
the  cause  of  our  condemnation,  so  is  Christ  of  our  justifica- 
tion.' 3.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  of  vs.  13, 14, 
which  are  designed  to  prove  that  the  ground  of  the  univer- 
sality of  death  is  the  sin  or  offence  of  Adam.  4.  It  would 
require  us,  in  order  to  preserve  any  consistency  in  the  pas- 
sage, to  put  an  interpretation  on  vs.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19, 
which  they  will  not  bear.  Although  the  sentiment,  there- 
fore, is  correct  and  scriptural,  that  we  derive  a  corrupt 
nature  from  Adam,  as  it  is  also  true  that  Christ  is  the 
atUhor  of  holiness,  yet  these  are  not  the  truths  which 
Paul  is  here  immediately  desirous  of  presenting,^  ^ 

His  objections  to  the  second  view  are  presented  in  the 
form  of  arguihentfi  for  the  third.  The  main  course  of  argu- 
ment I  approve,  but  not  every  particular  argument. 

1.  The  words  translated  **sin,''  and  "have  sinned,"  in 
V.  12,  may,  in  strict  accordance  with  scriptural  usage, 
have  the  tense  of  liability  to  condemnation,  or  penalty,  or 
of  becoming  liable  to  penalty,  so  as  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  sinners.  On  this  point  his  argument  is  clearly 
conclusive.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  The  word  translated  have  siimed  ma^,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  usage,  be  rendered  have  becwne  guilty,  or 
regarded  and  treated  as  sinners.  Gen.  44  :  32  is  in 
Greek,  *  I  shall  have  sinned  '  (ij/iagrj/xiDf  ?(jofia$),  which  ex- 
presses the  same  idea  as  the  English  version  of  the  passage ; 
^  I  shall  bear  the  blame  to  my  father  forever,'  that  is 
shall  always  be  regarded  as  a  sinner.'     The  same  pi 
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ooenn,  48 :  9,  'Then  let  ae  bear  tibe  bhiw,'  the  pmn 
ideaof  being  regarded  88  a  unner;  IKingil:  21, 'laai 
my  son  Solomon  shall  be  ainnerB,'  that  is,  regarded  and 
counted  as  such.  In  our  versKHi,  therefine,  it  is  ooneetlj 
rendered,  '  Shall  be  counted  oflfenders.'  (In  Greek,  taofm 
lym  xul,  M.  T.  I.  'ufia^ttaloi.)  In  Job  9  :  29,  '  K I  be  iridDed' 
is  the  opposite  idea  to  '  thou  will  not  hold  me  innooept,'  t. 
28,  and  therefore  means,  '  IF  I  be  condemned  or  regarded 
as  wicked.'  Indeed,  there  is  no  usage  more  fiimiljar  to  the 
student  of  the  Bible  than  one  nearly  identical  with  this, 
'  He  shall  be  clean,'  '  he  shall  be  unclean,'  '  be  shall  be 
just,'  'he  shall  be  wicked,'  are  expressions  constantly 
occurring  in  the  sense  of  'he  shall  be  so  regarded  and 
treated.'  (See  Storr's  ObaervcUiones^  p.  14.)  The  inter- 
pretation, therefore,  which  has  been  given  of  these  words, 
instead  of  beiug  forced  or  unusual,  is  agreeable  to  one  of 
the  most  common  and  familiar  usages  of  scripture  language. 
Even  Wahl,  in  bis  Lexicon,  so  explains  them,  '  ufia^tutw, 
to  bear  the  blame  of  sin.  Bom.  5  :  12,  colL  v.  19,  ubi 
Ifiu^TotXoi  xaTfGia»r/t^.     Ita  Lxx.  ot  ^rVy  Gen.  44 :  32.' " 

His  argument  on  the  expression  were  made  sinners  (?. 
19)  is  as  follows  : 

''  It  is  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  scrip- 
tural usages  that  the  words  to  make  sinners,  are  inter- 
preted as  meaning  to  regard  and  treat  as  such.  This 
interpretation,  which  is  demanded  both  by  the  usage  of  the 
terms  employed  (see  on  Bom.  8 :  4)  and  the  antithesis  in 
this  verse,  is  now  almost  universally  adopted  by  all  classes 
of  common tatoi*s.  (See  Wahl's  Lexicon  under  the  word 
UitttQiut.)  Thus,  to  make  clearly  to  make  unclean^  to  make 
righteous,  to  make  gtiilty,  are  the  constant  scriptural  ex- 
pressions for  regarding  and  treating  as  clean,  unclean, 
righteous  or  unrighteous.     (See  on  v.  12.) 
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"ISie  expreoBions,  to  make  sin^  and  to  make  right" 
eousnessy  oocorring  in  a  corresponding  sense,  illustrate  and 
confirm  this  interpretation.  Thus,  in  2  Cor.  5 :  21,  Christ 
is  said  to  be  ^  made  sin,',  that  is,  regarded  and  treated  as  a 
sinner,  ^  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him,'  that  is,  that  we  might  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
righteous,  in  the  sight  of  God,  on  his  account.  The  word 
(^MatedTa&qauy"^  rendered  were  made,  in  its  ground  form 
idgnifies  to  place,  and  is  often  equivalent  very  nearly  with 
the  simple  verb  to .  be.  James  4:4,*  Whosoever,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  friend  of  the  world,  is  an  enemy  of  God ; ' 
see  also  3  :  6.  It  also  signifies  to  constitute  in  the  senso 
of  appointing  to  office,  Luke  12 :  14 ;  Acts  7 :  10,  &c. 
&c. ;  or  in  that  of  making  a  person  or  thing  something. 
In  this  case  it  may  be  rendered  simply  they  are.  *  By  one 
man's  disobedience  many  are  sinners,  or  are  constituted 
such,  or  are  made  such,^  The  idea  is  the  same.  The 
antithesis  is  here  so  plain  as  to  be  of  itself  decisive.  '  To 
be  made  righteous'  is,  according  to  Prof.  Stuart,  *to  be 
justified,  pardoned,  regarded  and  treated  as  righteous.' 
With  wliat  show  of  consistency,  then,  cau  it  be  denied  that 
*  to  be  made  sinners,'  in  the  opposite  clause,  means  to  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  sinners?  If  one  part  of  the  verse 
speaks  of  justification,  the  other  must  speak  of  condemna- 
tion." 

2.  In  V.  12,  a  comparison  is  begun,  which  is  resumed 
and  completed  in  vs.  18  and  19.  ^^  It  will  be  seen  that  those 
verses  teach  that  'judgment  came  Upon  all  men  on  account 
of  the  offence  of  one  man ; '  that  '  on  account  of  the  disobe- 
dience of  one  man  all  were  regarded  as  sinners.'  To  this 
corresponds  the  plain  declaration  of  v.  16,  *  We  are  con- 
demned for  one  offence.'  If,  then,  these  verses  express  the 
game  idea  with  v.  12,  as  is  freely  admitted  by  Prof.  Stuart 
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and  others,  we  are  farced  to  under$iand  verse  12  ae 
teachingy  not  the  acknowledged  truth  that  men  are 
actual  sinners  y  but  that  they  have  been  treated  as  skmerw 
on  account  of  one  man,^^ 

3.  The  connection  of  y.  12  with  those  which  follow 
demands  this  interpretation;  for  vs.  13,  14  are  designed 
to  prove  the  assertion  of  v.  12  in  the  sense  which  is  claimed, 
luid  are  inconsistent  with  any  other  sense. 

4.  It  is  assumed  in  vs.  15—19  that  the  truth  of  v.  12  has 
been  proved,  i?i  this  sense,  as  a  proper  basis  of  reasoning 
and  illustration.  . 

5.  ^'  This  interpretation  is  required  bj  the  whole  scope 
of  the  passage  and  drift  of  the  argument  The  scope  of  the 
passage,  as  shown  above,  is  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification on  the  ground  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  by  a 
reference  to  the  condemnation  of  men  for  the  sin  of  Adam. 
Not  only  does  the  scope  of  the  passage  demand  this  view, 
but  only  thus  can  the  argument  of  the  apostle  be  consist- 
ently carried  through.  We  die  on  account  of  Adam's  sin, 
v.  12 ;  this  is  true,  because  on  no  other  ground  can  the  uni- 
versality of  death  be  accounted  for  (vs.  13, 14).  But,  if 
we  all  die  on  Adam's  account,  how  much  more  shall  we 
live  on  account  of  Christ  (v.  15)  !  Adam,  indeed,  brings 
upon  us  the  evil  inflicted  for  the  first  great  violation  of  the 
covenant,  but  Christ  saves  us  from  all  our  numberless  sins, 
V.  16.  As,  therefore,  for  the  offence  of  one  we  are  con- 
demned, so  for  the  righteousness  of  one  we  are  justified  (v. 
18).  As  on  account  of  the  disobedience  of  one  we  are 
treated  as  sinners,  so  on  account  of  the  obedience  of  one  we 
are  treated  as  righteous  (v.  19).  The  inconsistency  and 
confusion  consequent  on  attempting  to  carry  either  of  the 
other  interpretations  through,  must  be  obvious  to  any  atten- 
tive re^^cof  such  attempts." 
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6.  Scripture  and  experience  confirm  this  interpretation. 

7.  It  accords  with  the  views  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
the  apostle  and  afterward. 

8.  ^'This  interpretation,  so  &r  from  being  the  o&pring 
of  theological  prejudice,  or  fondness  for  any  special  theory, 
is  so  obviously  the  true  and  simple  meaning  of  the  passage 
required  by  the  context,  that  it  has  the  sanction  of  theolo- 
gians of  every  grade  and  class  of  doctrine.  Galvinists, 
Arminians,  Lutherans,  Rationalists,  agree  in  its  support. 
Thus  Storr,  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  philological  inter- 
preters, explains  the  last  words  of  the  verde  in  the  manner 
stated  above.  *  By  one  man  all  are  subject  to  death, 
because  all  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners ;  that  is, 
because  all  lie  under  the  sentence  of  condemnation.'  The 
phrase  all  have  sinned  (v.  12),  he  says,  is  equivalent  to  aU 
are  constituted  sinners  (v.  19) ;  which  latter  expression 
he  renders  *  sie  werden  als  Sunder  angesehen  and  behan- 
delt,'  that  is,  they  were  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners. 
See  his  Commentary  on  Hebrews,  p.  636,  640,  &c.  (Flatt 
renders  these  words  in  precisely  the  same  manner.)  The 
Rationalist  Ammon  also  considers  the  apostle  as  teaching 
that  on  the  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam  all  men  are  sub- 
ject to  death.  (See  Excursus  C.  to  Koppe's  Commentary 
on  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans.)  Zacharise,  in  his  Biblische 
Theologie,  vol.  VI.  p.  128,  has  an  excellent  exposition  of 
this  whole  passage.  The  question  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  he  says,  is  this  :  *  Whether  God  regarded  the 
act  of  Adam  as  th^  act  of  all  men,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  whether  he  has  subjected  them  all  to  punishment  on 
account  of  this  single  act.'  This,  h,e  maintains,  the  apostle 
asserts  and  proves.  On  this  verse  he  remarks,  '  The  ques- 
tion is  not  here  im/mediately  about  the  propagation  of  a 
corrupted  nature  to  aU  men^  and  of  the  personal  sins 
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commuted  by  aU  men,  but  of  universal  gtiiii  (Stnfi 

digkcit,  liability  to  punishment),  ill  the  sight  of  Grod,  w 

has  come  upon  all  men ;  and  which  Paul  in  the  sequel  < 

not  rest  on  the  personal  sins  of  men,  but  only  on  the  off 

of  one  man,  Adam  (v.  16).'     Neither  the  corruption 

nature,  nor  the  actual  sins  of  men  and  their  liabiUt\ 

account  of  them,  is  either  questioned  or  denied  ;  but 

simple  statement  is,  that  on  account  of  the  sin  of  At 

all  mefi  are  treated  as  sinners,     Zachariss,  it  mus 

remembered,  was  not  a  Calyinist,  but  one  of  the  moi 

and  moderate  theologians  of  Gottingen.     Whitby,  the  { 

adyocato  of  Arminianism,  says,  on  these  words,    It  is 

true  that  death  came  upon  all  men /or  that  or  becaus 

have  sinned.     {He  contends  for  the  rendering  in  whi 

For  the  apostle  directly  here  asserts  the  contrary,  nan 

that  the  death  and  the  condenmation  to  it,  which  befel 

men,  was  for  the  sin  of  Adam  only ;  for  here  it  is  expn 

said   that  by  the  sin  of  one  man  many  died ;  tha* 

sentence  was  from,  one,  and  by  one  m>an  sinning  to 

demnation  ;  and  that  by  the  sin  of  one  death  reigne 

one.     Therefore,  the  apostle  doth  expressly  teach  us 

this  death  —  this  condemnation  to  it — came  not  upo 

for  the  sin  of  all,  but  only  for  the  sin  of  one ;  that  i 

that  one  Adam  in  whom  all  men  die.     (1  Cor.  15  : 

Such  extracts  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  from  the 

various  sources.     However  these  commentators  may  \ 

in  other  points,  they  almost  all  agree  in  the  general 

which  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  passage,  that  the  s^it 

Adam,  and  not  their  own  individual  actual  trans^ 

siofis,  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  the  subjection  o 

fnen  to  the  penal  evils  here  spoken  of     With  what  ] 

sibility  can  an  interpretation  commanding  the  assent  of 

so  various  be  ascribed  to  theory  or  philosophy,  or  love 
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particular  theological  system?  May  not  its  rejection  with 
more  probability  be  attributed,  as  is  done  by  Knapp,  to 
theological  prejudice?  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  the 
objections  against  it  are  almost  exclusively  of  a  philosophical 
or  theological,  rather  than  of  an  exegetical  or  philological 
character." 

That  I  do  not  agree  with  Prof.  Hodge  in  the  extent  of 
meaning  which  he  assigns  to  the  word  deaths  is  apparent 
from  what  I  have  previously  said.  On  this  point  I  shall 
Boon  speak  more  at  large.  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
general  question,  whether  the  words  sin^  to  sin  and  to  make 
sinners,  in  vs.  12,  19,  are  to  be  taken  in  the  judicial  sense, 
as  he  asserts,  or  in  one  of  the  senses  which  he  opposes.  In- 
deed, many  of  those  to  whom  he  appeals  as  authorities  in 
behalf  of  the  judicial  sense  of  the  terms  restrict  the  words 
die  and  death  to  natural  death,  in  the  pass^e  in  question. 
Setting  aside,  therefore,  this  point,  I  regard  it  as  pLiin  that 
Professor  Hodge  is  right  on  the  main  question ;  that  is,  he 
IS  right  in  holding  that  the  words  sin,  to  sin  and  to  be 
made  sinners,  in  vs.  12  and  19,  are  to  be  taken,  in  the 
judicial  sense,  to  denote  subjection  to  the  condemning  sen- 
tence of  the  law  violated  by  Adam,  and  a  consequent  lia- 
bility to  death,  the  penalty  annexed ;  and  that  to  this  reference 
is  had  in  the  "judgment  by  one  to  condemnation"  of  v.  16, 
and  the  "  coming  of  judgment  upon  all  men  to  condemna- 
tion by  the  offence  of  one"  of  v.  18.  Thus  the  main  idea 
of  the  passage  is  simply  this  :  as  through  Adam  came  con- 
demnation, so  through  Christ  came  justification. 

As  in  this  particular,  therefore.  I  stand  on  old  and  gen- 
erally-acknowledged ground,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  need  to 
put  forth  any  special  efforts  in  its  defence.  So  clear  is  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  interpretation,  and  so  ably 
has  it  been  devebped  by  Ptofessor  Hodge  and  others,  that  I 
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do  not  see  anj  present  demand  fi>r  a  new  laborer  in  thn 
field. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  any- 
thing but  a  merely  typical  sequence  in  the  case  of  Adam. 
Though,  so  fSur  as  the  form  of  the  language  used  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  express  a  causative  sequence,  yet  I  adopt  the 
same  principles  of  interpretation  as  I  do  when  it  is  said  by 
Turretin  that  ^^  a  sight  of  the  brazen  serpent  healed; ''  or 
by  Calvin,  that  ^'  it  was  a  saving  cure  for  those  who  were 
mortally  wounded ;  "  or  by  Edwards,  that  "  the  people  were 
saved  by  the  brazen  serpent,  by  looking  to  it ;  "  or  when  the 
scripture  says  that  sacrifices  or  incense  atoned  for  sin.  Such 
language  describes  divinely-ordained  sequences,  according  to 
the  appearance  of  things,  and  not  according  to  such  resd  laws 
of  causation  as  connect  justification  with  faith  in  Christ. 

And  now,  before  I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would 
once  more  call  special  attention  to  the  great  fact,  so  oflen 
and  so  clearly  asserted  by  Professor  Hodge,  that,  if  the  main 
idea  of  the  passage  is  what  has  been  stated,  then  it  does  not 
teach  that  ^^  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  occasion  of  our  sins, 
for  which  We  are  condemned"  (p.  202);  nor  *^that  the 
offence  of  Adam  was  the  means  of  involving  us  in  a  multi- 
tude of  crimes,  from  which  Christ  saves  us  "  (p.  203)  ;  nor 
^^  that  Adam's  sin  was  the  occasion  of  our  sinning,  and  thus 
incurring  the  divine  displeasure"  (p.  210)  ;  nor  "  that  the 
sin  of  Adam  was  the  occasion  of  all  men's  being  placed  in 
such  circtimstances  that  they  all  sin,  and  thus  incur  death  " 
(p.  199) ;  nor  **  that,  by  being  the  cause  of  the  corruption 
of  their  nature,  it  is  thus  indirectly  the  cause  of  their  con- 
demnation "  (p.  199,  200).  On  the  other  hand,  such  a 
mode  of  interpretation  '*  destroys  the  analogy,  and  causes 
the  very  point  and  pith  of  the  comparison  to  &il  "  (p.  185). 
''  That  we  have  corrupt  natures,  and  are  personally  sinners, 
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and  therefore  liable  to  other  and  further  inflictions,  is  indeed 
true,  but  nothing  to  the  point."    (p.  185.) 

The  force  of  the  reasoning  by  "which  Prof  Hodge  sus- 
tains these  statements  I  fully  admit.  I  regard  it  as 
perfectly  unanswerable  against  the  idea  that  this  passage 
teaches  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  cause  either  of  our 
actually  sinning  or  of  a  corrupt  nature  in  us.  I,  therefore, 
most  fully  concede  that  which  is  so  earnestly  and  ably 
maintained  by  the  highest  Old  School  authority ;  I  concede 
that,  though  it  is  true  that  we  have  corrupt  natures,  and  are 
personally  sinners,  and  therefore  liable  to  other  and  higher 
inflictions,  yet  these  things  are  not  asserted  in  this  passage 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  that  any  such 
assertion  would  be  nothing  to  the  point  of  the  argument,  but 
directly  opposed  to  it.  Moreover,  I  concede  that  leading 
scholars  of  all  parties  confirm  this  view.  But,  if  these  things 
are  not  asserted  in  this  passage  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
sin  of  Adam,  then  plainly  they  are  not  asserted  to  have  been 
caused  by  it  at  all,  in  any  part  of  the  word  of  God ;  for 
there  is  no  other  passage  of  scripture  in  which  it  can  be 
even  pretended,  with  any  show  of  plausibility  whatever,  that 
these  things  are  asserted.  It  appears,  then,  as  the  final 
result  of  these  well-sustained  premises,  that  the  doctrine 
that  our  depraved  natures,  or  our  sinful  conduct,  have  been 
caused  or  occasioned  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  is  not  asserted  in 
any  part  of  the  word  of  God. 

Nor  is  this  result  peculiar  to  the  Old  School  Calvinists. 
It  is  found,  at  least  substantially,  in  one  section  of  the 
New  England  divines.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Emmons,  and 
other  advocates  of  the  scheme  of  divine  efficiency,  so 
called,  who,  with  equal  clearness,  deny  any  causative  power 
of  Adam's  act  to  produce  either  a  depraved  nature  or 
actual  .sin.     It  is,  according  to  them,  a  mere  condition  on 

35 
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whicbL  Qod  suspended  his  deoiuon,  that  he  woaU  exereisi 
his  power  in  causing  sinful  volitikHis  in  all  men  from  the 
beginning  of  free  agencj.  MoreoTer,  it  was  God  who 
caused  this  condition  itself  to  occur. 

The  theory  of  Prof.  Hodge,  Turretin  and  others  of  hks 
yiews,  as  to  the  real  ori^  of  human  depraTity,  does  not  in 
principle  differ  from  this  view  of  Dr.  Emmons.^  True,  tfaej 
deny  God's  direct  eflSiciency  in  causing  ainfol  volitions  by 
reason  of  Adam's  sin ;  but  they  do  dearly  teach  that  oo 
that  ground  he  creates  the  soul  without  original  ri^teoos- 
ness,  and  withdraws  from  it  those  divine  influences  whicb 
are  essential  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  nature  and  entiit 
sinfulness  in  action.  According  to  each  theory,  therefore, 
the  sin  of  Adam  exerted  a  direct  influence,  not  on  his  pos- 
terity, but  on  God.  It  caused  him  to  change  his  mode  of 
action  towards  new-created  minds,  and  thus  directly  or 
indirectly  to  cause  their  depravity,  either  of  action  <mly,  or 
of  nature  and  action  both. 

Moreover,  the  whole  evidence  even  of  this  indirect  influ- 
ence of  Adam's  sin  on  his  posterity,  through  God,  is  derived 
solely  from  tlie  sense  which  is  attached  to  the  word  death 
in  this  passage.  It  is  assumed  that  it  does  not  denote 
merely  natural  death,  but  penal  evils  of  all  kinds,  natural 
and  spiritual,  temporal  and  eternal.  Assuming  this  sense 
of  the  word,  they  proceed  to  unfold,  as  above  stated,  how 
God  inflicts  the  penalty  in  this  broad  sense.  The  grounds 
of  this  view  claim  a  careful  consideration. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

IKPOBt    OV  ITHB    WOBD    DIATH,    ST   BOM. 

5 :  1»-.19. 

That  the  mterpretation  of  the  word  death  last  referred  1^ 
^that  is,  as  mclnding  the  death  of  the  soul — is  not  hesed 
on  any  sound  critical  grounds,  can  be  shown  with  great  ease. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  its  obvious  sense  '^ 
plain  from  the  fiict  that  four  centuries  passed  away,  after 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written,  before  the  word  was 
ever  here  interpreted  in  this  broad  sense.  Nor  was  that 
sense  ever  adopted  by  the  Greek  church  at  all.  Is  it  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Greek  &thers  were  oiqpable  of  judging 
what  was  the  true  sense  of  so  plain  and  so  common  a 
word,  as  here  used  by  a  writer  of  Greek  ? 

2.  In  part  of  the  passage  natural  death  is  plainly  and 
confessedly  meant,  as  when  it  is  said  ''  death  reigned  from 
Adam  to  Moses,"  and  consistency  demands  the  isame  sense 
through  the  passage. 

8.  The  fects  referred  to  by  Paul  as  recc^ded  in  the  Old 
T^tament,  and  on  which  his  reascming  is  based,  demand 
this  view.  He  refers  to  a  certain  typical  transaction  as  weB 
known,  and  assumes,  as  terms  of  comparison,  certain  events. 
These  are  recorded  in  €^n.  oh.  2  and  8.  Let  us  briefiy 
recapitulate  them. 

In  Gen.  2 :  16,  17,  'i»  oontamed  die  law  or  rale  of 
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duct  prescribed  to  Adam,  aUowing  liim  in  genenl  to  eat 
of  the  trees  of  the  garden,  bat  forbidding  him  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  eviL  The  penaltj  threat- 
ened, in  case  of  disobedience,  was  death.  On  the  day  thoa 
eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  sorely  die. 

In  Qen,  8  :  6,  7,  the  specify  act  is  rekted  by  which  the 
law  was  violated,  called  "  the  offence  of  one  "  and  "one 
man's  disobedience."  After  Eye  had  taken  of  the  froit  of  the 
forbidden  tree  and  eaten,  she  gave  to  Adam  and  he  did  eat 
This  act  of  Adam  is  pointedly  characterised  in  Bom.  5 :  16 
as  being  one  offence,  in  opposition  to  many  offences ;  aod 
in  vs.  15,  17,  18,  19,  as  the  offence  of  the  one  man,  whoee 
grand  peculiarity  is,  that  he  is  the  one  through  whom,  as  » 
type  of  the  coming  Messiah,  God  was  about  to  introduoi 
into  this  world  the  whole  human  race. 

In  Gen.  3 :  14 — 19,  is  narrated  the  passing  of  the  sen- 
tence on  all  the  offenders.  On  the  serpent  eternal  degra- 
dation, eternal  hostility  between  him  and  his  seed,  and  the 
woman  and  her  seed,  and  final  defeat,  at  the  expense  of 
incidental  suffering  to  the  Messiah.  On  the  woman,  great 
sorrow  and  pain  in  child-birth,  increased  dependence  on  man, 
need  of  his  aid,  and  entire  subjection  to  him. 

On  man,  a  curse  on  the  ground,  rendering  the  support  of 
life  more  difficult  and  laborious ;  and  finally,  natural  or  tem- 
poral death, — ^^  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return.'* 

Thus,  all  parts  of  the  penalty  are  minutely  and  fully 
developed,  without  the  remotest  allusion  to  spiritual  and 
eternal  death.  In  a  transaction  so  plainly  typical  such  a 
penalty  would  have  been  out  of  place.  At  all  events,  the 
jmport  of  the  death  threatened  is  here  fixed.  It  denotes 
merely  natural  death.  Besides  these,  no  fiu^ts  are  on  record 
as  the  basib  of  the  comparison  in  Bom  5 :  12 — 19.     Paul 
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refers,  therefore,  to  these  alone,  and  by  reference  to  these 
we  must  interpret  his  language. 

It  also  appears  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  intended  to 
include  the  race.  The  mode  of  address  is,  as  Edwards  well 
remarks,  as  much  suited  to  include  the  race  as  that  in  Gen. 
1 :  27 — 29,  which  enjoins  on  Adam  and  Eve  firuitfulness,  sub- 
jugation of  the  earth  and  rule  over  it,  and  confers  on  them 
vegetables  for  food, — a  mode  of  address  which  obviously  in- 
cludes the  race.  Moreover,  all  parts  of  the  sentence,  on  both 
Adam  and  Eve,  come  of  necessity  on  men  of  all  ages.  The 
curse  on  the  ground  reaches  all  generations;  for  it  began  at 
once,  and  has  extended  to  this  day.  This  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, then,  was  at  that  time  denounced  on  all  men,  and 
meets  them  in  all  ages.  So  pains  of  child-birth,  need  of  the 
aid  of  man,  and  subjection  to  him,  come  on  all  women  in 
all  ages.  Finally,  natural  death  comes  on  all  men  in  all 
ages. 

Hence,  the  words  **  offence  "  and  '*  disobedience ''  refer  to 
one  well-known  act  of  one  man,  followed  by  a  well-known 
sentence,  which  sentence  in  its  scope  includes  the  whole 
race,  and  is,  in  fact,  executed  on  all.  Hence  ^'the  judg- 
ment "  and  ^'  condemnation  "  relate  to  this  well-known  sen- 
tence and  condemnation,  as  left  on  record,  and  the  death 
referred  to  is  natural  death.  In  view  of  these  lacts,  it  is 
plain  that,  in  making  out  the  parallel  and  antithesis 
between  Christ  and  Adam,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Old 
Testament  required  Paul  merely  to  say  that  this  particu- 
lar, definite,  well-known  sentence  came  on  all  men  in  all 
ages ;  for  the  passage  in  Genesis  actually  means  no  more. 
Hence  his  language  ought  not  to  be  made  to  mean  more,  in 
Bom.  5 :  12 — 19,  than  is  involved  in  the  &cts  to  which  he 
refers.  We  ought  to  interpret  '^  death  "  in  Romans  by  the 
sentence  in  Gnosis ;  and  this  says  nothing  of  spiritual  and 
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etaffifil  deatk.  It  tefym  to  tenpoml  deitfi,  tad  tibat  oilf . 
The  words  are,  ''  Dust  thou  art,  aad  onto  dust  sluilt  dm 
return." 

The  main  argument  for  the  extended  sense  of  death  (thai 
is,  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  penal  eyil)  is  taken  fiom  the 
fact  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  antithesis  life  is  taken  in 
the  full  and  highest  sense,  and  not  to  denote  natural  life. 
But,  as  I  have  already  abundantly  shown,  the  type  is  often 
in  the  natural  world,  and  the  antilPfpe  in  the  spiritual,  as 
when  the  brazen  serpent  healed  bodily  wounds  caused  by 
serpents,  as  a  type  of  Christ's  healing  the  mental  wounds 
caused  by  sin  and  Satan ;  (ht,  as  when  delireranee  from 
natural  death  by  the  blood  of  the  pasohal  kunb  typified 
deliverance  from  spiritual  death.  Indeed,  the  whole  system 
of  material  types  is  but  a  carrying  out  of  Uiis  principle. 
Hence,  Edwards  says,  ^'  Not  cmly  the  things  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  typical,  for  this  is  but  one  part  of  the  typi- 
cal world.  The  system  of  created  beings  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  typical  world  and  the  antitypical  world. 
The  inferior  and  carnal, —  that  is,  the  more  external  and 
transitory  part  of  the  universe,  that  part  of  it  that  is  in- 
choative, imperfect  and  subservient,  —  is  typical  of  the 
superior  spiritual  and  durable  part  of  it,  which  is  the  end, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  substance  and  consummation  of  the 
other.  Thus  the  material  and  natural  world  is  typical  of 
the  spiritual  and  intelligent  world,  or  the  city  of  God.  And 
many  things  in  the  world  of  mankind,  as  to  their  external 
and  worldly  state,  are  typical  of  things  pertaining  to  the 
city  and  kingdom  of  God.*'  Now,  if  this  is  so,  and  if  natu- 
ral life  and  death  are  typical  of  spiritual  life  and  death,  how 
appropriate,  how  impressive,  how  worthy  of  God,  to  make 
the  sentencing  of  the  whole  human  race  to  natural  death 
through  the  offence  of  Adam  a  type,  by  way  of  antidiesis, 
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of  the  restoration  of  spiritoal  and  eternal  life,  the  justifi- 
cation of  all  who  believe  in  Christ ! 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  clear,  from  1  Cor.  15,  that  Paul 
elsewhere  looks  on  the  sentence  as  denoting  simply  natural 
death,  and  does  not  take  the  more  comprehensive  view. 
'^  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the 
i^urrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  tnrough  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  through  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  It  is, 
then,  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  habits  of  thought|  that 
Paul  should  in  Bomans  also  regard  the  sentence  which 
came  through  Adam  as  a  sentence  of  natural  death.  There 
is,  therefore,  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  nothing 
arbitrary  or  forced,  or  against  the  general  practice  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  things  and  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  n^rely  a  case  of  illustrating 
spiritual  things  by  things  natural  and  material ;  and  need  I 
say  that  this  pervades  the  Bible  ?  Natural  health  and  life 
and  light  on  the  one  hand,  and  disease  and  death  and  dark- 
ness on  the  other,  are  the  standing  scriptural  illustrations 
of  spiritual  health,  life,  light,  or  spiritual  disease,  death  and 
darkness.  Nay,  what  is  the  whole  Mosaic  system  of  mate- 
rUk\  types,  but  a  carrying  out  of  this  principle  ? 

If,  then,  as  we  have  shown,  the  fects  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment demand  this  view, — if  in  a  part  of  the  passage  the  word 
death  clearly  denotes  natural  death, —  if  this  sense  accords 
with  Paul's  known  habits  of  thought,  and  the  prevailing 
usage  of  the  Bible  in  such  cases, —  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  view  which  I  defend  is  true  and  unanswerable. 

The  passage,  therefore,  teaches  nothing  but  the  pronounc- 
ing of  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  natural  death  on  all 
men,  thnjftigh  the  sin  of  Adam,  as  a  type  and  illustration, 
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both  by  Eomilitade  and  antiiheais,  of  justificatiaD  and  lift 
eternal  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

To  complete  this  view,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  statement  which  I  have  already  made,  that,  even 
as  it  respects  natural  death,  the  sin  of  Adam  exerted  no 
causative  power  to  effect  the  condemnation  of  his  race.  It 
did  not  involve  them  in  any  real  guilt  whatever.  I  admit, 
indeed,  without  hesitation,  that  the  established  sequence  of 
condemnation  and  death  on  all  men,  from  the  one  sin  of  the 
one  man  Adam,  is  set  forth  in  forms  of  language  exactlj 
like  those  which  denote  the  sequence  of  justificati<m  and 
life  from  Christ,  in  whose  acts  there  was  causative  power. 
Nevertheless,  I  hold,  on  grounds  already  stated,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  typical  language,  the  sequence  in  one 
case  is  merely  typical  and  illustrative,  and  not  causative ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  antitypical  and  causative.  Adam  no  more 
brought  real  guilt  on  his  posterity  than  the  brazen  serpent 
really  healed  those  who  looked  at  it,  or  sacrifices  really 
made  atonement. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that,  so  long  as  the  great  laws  of  lan- 
guage, which  I  have  devbloped  as  pervading  the  Bible,  and 
the  common  usage  of  all  interpreters  and  divines  remain,  it 
is  impossible  to  overthrow  this  position.  For,  if  the  strong- 
est forms  of  language  that  can  be  used  to  denotci  causative 
sequences  are,  as  I  have  shown,  abundantly  applied  to 
denote  sequences  in  which  there  is  confessedly  no  causative 
power  at  all,  and  if  this  is  eminently  so  in  typical 
sequences,  then  plainly  in  the  case  of  Adam,  who  is  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  a  type  of  Christ,  no  causative  power 
can  be  proved  by  any  mere  forms  of  language,  however 
strong.  They  are  not  and  cannot  be  stronger  than  those 
forms  which  are  applied  to  typical  sequences  in  other 
cases,  in  which  there  is  no  causation  whatever. 
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I  am  now  prepared  to  advance  another  step,  and  to  say 
that,  even  if  the  words  sin,  to  sin,  and  to  make  sinners, 
in  YB.  12  and  19,  were  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  claimed  by 
the  New  School  divines,  or  others,  as  referring  to  actual 
sin  or  a  corrupt  nature,  stUl,  even  so,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  prove  b J  this  passage  that  the  sin  of  Adam  exerted 
any  causative  power  to  produce  sin  or  a  corrupt  nature  in 
his  posterity.  For,  as  I  have  shown,  even  in  that  case  we 
are  abundantly  authorized  to  interpret  all  the  language  of 
causation  as  denoting  merely  a  typical  sequence  of  a  cor- 
rupt nature,  or  of  sin  and  death  after  Adam's  sin;  a 
sequence  devoid  of  causative  power,  and  established  by  God 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  sequence  of  holiness,  and 
spiritual  life  from  Christ's  obedience, —  a  sequence  in  which 
there  is  causative  poweri 

Moreover,  the  just  power  of  God  to  establish  such  typi- 
cal sequences,  on  the  system  which  I  advocate,  would  origi- 
nate from  the  fact  that,  in  bringing  into  this  world  beings 
already  depraved,  that  from  among  them  he  might  redeem 
his  church,  be  had  a  perfect  right  to  introduce  them,  as  he 
did,  by  one  man,  and  through  him  to  establish  such  a 
sequence  of  sin,  and  death  in  connection  with  his  trans- 
gression, as  should  by  its  typical  power  foreshadow  and 
predict  the  coming  of  that  great  ONE  by  whom  the  church 
was  to  be  redeemed.  As  to  the  principle  of  interpretation 
involved,  it  matters  not  whether  the  sequence  be  as  it  is  set 
forth  by  the  Old  School  divines  or  by  the  New. 

At  the  same  time,  to  my  mind  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  real  sequences  are  these :  that  through  the  sin  of  Adam 
all  men  were  condemned  to  natural  death,  as  a  type  of  the 
justification  of  the  church  and  her  restoratibn  to  eternal  life, 
through  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

This  great  antithetic  comparison  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
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Thus  much,  then,  I  tiiink  is  clear, — that,  so  long  as  the 
great  scriptural  laws  of  typical  interpretation  stand,  no  man 
can  be,  with  any  propriety,  condemned  or  censored  for 
understanding  this  passage  in  the  sense  which  I  have  set 
forth.  Nor  is  this  all.  Reasons  of  gfeat  power  exist  {or 
its  general  adoption.  Every  form  of  the  common  yiew  I 
have  shown  to  imply  injustice  and  dishonor  in  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  view  which  we  have  taken  of  this 
passage  is  deeply  impressive,  highly  instructive,  and  in  all 
respects  honorable  to  Ood.  It  is  also  in  full  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  inspired  wrilers.  This 
will  more  plainly  appear,  if  we  now  present  this  type  in  its 
relations  to  the  other  early  types  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. 

All  of  the  events  connected  with  the  origin  of  this  world 
are  by  the  inspired  writers  treated  as  types,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  ultimate  and  glorious  results  of  a  new-created 
moral  system  about  to  be  produced  by  means  of  the  natural 
creation,  and  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  character  of 
the  materials  out  of  which  that  moral  system  should  be 
created. 

The  earth  without  form  and  void,  and  the  darkness  upon 
the  jEace  of  the  deep,  are  employed  by  the  apostle  Paul  (2 
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Cor.  4 :  6)  to  symbolize  the  oonditioii  of  disordered  and 
darkened  minds  such  as  those  out  of  which  a  new  creatioa 
was  to  spring.  As  the  spirit  broods  upon  the  abyss,  and 
the  light  beams  forth  at  the  word  of  God,  we  see  shadowed 
forth  EUs  action  on  the  mass  of  ruined  minds,  and  the  tnidi 
by  which  He  operates.  The  harmony  and  beauty  of  the 
completed  natural  creation  strikingly  symbolized  the  higher 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  new  creation  in  the  moral 
world, —  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  first  shall  not  be  remembered  or  called  to  mind. 
(Is.  65  :  17,  18.)  So,  also,  the  formation  of  woman  from 
man  typified  the  formation  of  the  church  from  Christ ;  her 
union  to  Adam,  the  marriage  of  the  church  to  Christ;  thp.ir 
exaltation  to  the  head  of  this  natural  system,  the  exaltation 
of  Christ  and  the  church  to  the  head  of  the  universe.  All 
this  the  Bible  plainly  tells  us.  (Eph.  5 :  23—33.  Eev. 
3  :  21.     Rom.  8  :  17,  29.)     (See  note,  p.  423.) 

Suppose,  now,  that  in  a  preexistent  state  sin  had  entered 
and  a  hostile  kingdom  had  been  established,  and  God  cre- 
ated this  world  in  order  to  take  out  of  that  kingdom  by 
regeneration  and  atonement  his  church,  and  to  destroy  the 
remainder, — how  appropriate  so  to  introduce  the  fallen  race 
into  this  world  as  to  shadow  forth  their  ruined  state  and  the 
great  Redeemer  of  the  church, —  the  great  destroyer  of 
Satan! 

They  are  already  under  sentence  of  condemnation,  but  he 
is  to  acquit  and  save  the  church,  and  he  is  one.  To  typify 
these  things  by  similitude  and  antithesis,  Adam,  the  head 
of  the  race,  is  one;  be  sins,  and  a  condemning  sentence  of 
natural  death  passes  on  all  his  race.  At  last,  the  second 
Adam  appears ;  he  is  one ;  ho  perfectly  obeys  even  unto 
death,  and  by  his  obedience  and  death  a  gracious  act  of 
pardon  and  eternal  life  come  to  all  connected  with  him  by 
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&ith.  What  more  appropriate,  what  m  more  perfect  harmony 
with  the  whole  of  the  comxected  system  of  types,  than  this 
view  1  In  particular  the  types  of  the  natural  creation,  even 
before  Adam  had  been  created  or  sinned,  clearly  indicate 
the  idea  of  ruin,  already  caused,  to  be  repaired ;  disorder 
and  confusion,  already  existing,  to  be  restored  to  order 
and  symmetry ;  a  moral  kingdom  to  be  created  out  of  the 
elements  of  chaos.  According  to  the  view  now  given,  the 
same  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  transactions  in  Eden.  By 
the  sentence  of  temporal  death  through  Adam,  is  typically 
indicated  the  fallen  condition  of  the  materials  of  the  Aiture 
race ;  but  it  is  so  indicated  as  to  point  the  eye  to  a  coming 
Bedeemer,  by  whom  unnumbered  millions  shall  be  restored. 
Thus  we  no  longer  seem  to  open  the  history  of  earth  in  the 
grave-yard  of  a  newly&llen  world,  but  to  hear  a  voice  from 
heaven  procLuming  aloud,  "  Millions  of  souls  akeady  fallen 
shall  rise  to  endless  life,  and  the  reign  of  confusion  and 
death  shall  end.  A  great .  deliverer  shall  come,  through 
whom  unnumbered  hosts  of  the  fallen  shall  be  justified,  and 
raised  to  reign  on  thrones  of  glory  in  everlasting  life. 
This  system  shall  add  no  new  sinner  to  the  universe,  but 
milUons  already  fallen  it  shall  restore,  and  of  those 
who  remain  unreclaimed  it  shall  forever  destroy  the  mali^ 
nant  power.'' 

The  foundation,  then,  of  all  the  fatal  errors  which  have 
sprung  out  of  this  passage,  is  the  assigning  to  the  word 
decUh  a  spiritual  sense,  and  giving  a  causative  power  to  a 
typical  sequence,  designed  merely  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
truths  already  evolved  and  established,  and  not  to  be  the 
foundation  of  an  immense  system  of  scholastic  theology. 

The  depravity  of  the  human  race  Paul  had  already  fully 
and  abundantly  proved  by  its  own  appropriate  evidence, 
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and  lihe  greoifc  syirtem  of  jtontifioataon  Ij  fidlli  m  the  Bsnoor 
he  had  folly  molded  and  eeteblidied. 

Enraptnied  inik  its  glory,  the  !hoii|^t  atrifces  hiB  ndod, 
that,  even  in  the  darkest  hour,  this  gloiioos  omwrnninatwa 
was  fully  befixre  the  diyine  mind,  and  was  most  atrikiii^ 
foreshadowed  even  in  the  opming  soene  of  the  great  drum. 
Through  one  man  a  oondemning  senteooe  fell  on  the  whoh 
human  race,  and  has  ever  sinoe  gone  into  ezeoation,  from 
age  to  age.  In  all  lands  and  over  all  generations  death  hv 
reigned.  Bo,  in  glorious  antithesis,  through  one  has  a  sen- 
tence of  acquittal  ixme  to  all  who  believe,  and  a  free  giftof 
divine  grace  abounding  to  eternal  life.  For  one  oifeiioe 
that  sentence  came  and  death  reigned,  but  by  this  grMe 
offences  innumerable  are  forgiven  and  endless  life  is  restored. 

All  this  is  merely  the  amplification  and  enforcement  of 
striking  truths  by  typical  illustration.  It  is  the  very 
genius  and  spirit  of  Paul.  This  part  of  the  system  he  pene- 
trated more  deeply  and  illustiated  more  fully  than  any  of 
the  sacred  writers. 

Does  any  one  ask  for  another  example  in  which  Paul 
attempts  to  illustrate  and  enforce  a  logical  argument  by 
typical  illustration  1  Turn  to  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
In  ch.  8  and  4  he  argues  at  length  the  great  question  of 
justification  by  faith,  and  the  release  of  Christians  from  the 
Mosaic  law ;  and,  having  proved  his  points  logically,  he 
illustrates  and  enforces  by  a  type,  taken  from  two  wives  of 
Abraham, —  one  bond,  the  other  free, —  and  their  two  sons, 
the  bondage  of  the  system  of  Moses  and  the  freedom  of  the 
system  of  Christ.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Epbesians,  and  especially  to  the  Hebrews,  he  brings  out 
from  his  full  stores  abundant  illustrations  of  this  kind ;  sc 
that  nothing  can  be  more  after  the  manner  of  Paul  than  to 
illustrate  in  this  way. 
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And,  now,  there  ib  need  of  no  force,  no  yiolenoe;  all  is 
free,  natural  and  easy,  if  we  interpret  the  passage  in  this 
way.  Even  without  a  very  powerful  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things,  this  mode  of  interpretation  would  commend  itself 
as  the  most  suitable  and  natural ;  for  it  grows  directly  out 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  out  of  the  spirit  of  Paul. 

But,  when  we  look  at  the  moral  aspects  of  the  case,  the 
evidence  is  augmented  beyond  all  estimation.  K  the  charac- 
ter of  God  is  of  any  T^ne,  if  the  divisiioii  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  society  against  God  and  itself  is  any  evil,  and 
if  ite  perfeot  harmony  with  God  is  at  ail  to  be  derired,  tlien 
an  we  not  aatiiormd  and  required  utterly  to  reject  an  in- 
terpretetion  at  war  with  every  principle  of  honor  and  ri^t, 
and  to  adopt  one  that  r^noves  every  dark  doud  from  the 
character  of  God,  presents  him  in  his  true  glory,  and  pre- 
pares the  way  for  a  full  reunion  of  the  human  race  to  him 
in  sweet  and  unmii^ed  love? 


Nob  qv  pmhb  420. — Compare  tlMW  pMngei  with  th«  xtmarks  in  ths 
lafli  chapter  on  Seb.  2 :  7— 9.    1  Cor.  16 :  27,  28.    £^1:22,28. 
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Bt  reyiewiDg  tiie  argoment  thus  fiyr,  it  irill  be  ween,  dut 
the  state  of  the  case  is  this :  That^  aooozding  to  the  priDci- 
ples  of  equity  and  haoor^  the  aanunption  that  the  abfiifaias 
and  rained  condition  of  the  human  race  were  canaed  by  the 
sin  of  Adam  is  liable  to  unanswerable  objections ;  that  it 
has  held  its  ground  only  by  the  force  of  a  supposed  assertioii 
of  God ;  but  that,  on  closer  examination,  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  evideuce  that  God  has  ever  made  such  an  asser- 
tion. Of  course,  the  assumption  is  left  defenceless,  to  »- 
counter  the  full  weight  of  the  reprobation  of  the  principles 
which  it  outrages,  and  to  perish  before  them. 

But  there  may  be  those  whose  associations  have  so  long 
connected  a  causative  significance  with  the  language  concern- 
ing Adam,  that  they  cannot  at  once  reduce  it  to  a  mere  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  of  things,  as  presented  by  a  typical 
sequence  designed  for  an  illustration  and  foreshadowing  of  the 
coming  Messiah.  They  may  even  be  affected  by  it  as  if  it 
were  a  kind  of  irreverent  treatment  of  the  word  of  God, 
adapted  to  enervate  its  force  and  empty  it  of  its  meaning. 

If  any  feel  thus,  it  can  be  only  because  they  have  with- 
out reason  based  too  great  consequences  on  these  words,  and 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  notice  how  very  common 
and  how  highly  approved  is  this  very  mode  of  interpretation 
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with  reference  to  the  language  applied  to  other  types.  I 
will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  single  case.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  things  had  taken  such  a  course  that  a  doctrine 
which  was  regarded  of  fundamental  moment  had  been 
formed  concerning  Melchisedec,  purporting  that  he  was  not 
a  mortal,  but  a  self-existent  and  eternal  person.  We  will 
also  suppose  that  on  this  doctrine  great  practical  questions 
depended. 

Here  great  consequences  would  depend  upon  an  unsure 
basis ;  and  yet,  so  fiur  as  words  are  concerned,  no  doctrine 
admits  of  easier  and  more  irresistible  proof.  Is  it  not  ex- 
pressly said  of  him  (Heb.  7  :  3)  that  he  is  ''  without  &ther, 
without  mother,  without  genealogy,  having  neither  begin- 
ning of  days  nor  end  of  life,  but  abiding  a  priest  forever, 
like  unto  the  Son  of  (jod"  7  Is  he  not,  v.  8,  contrasted 
with  men  who  receive  tithes  and  yet  die,  as  being  one  of 
whom  it  is  witnessed  thcU  he  liveth?  What  can  be 
stronger  than  this  language,  so  £ur  as  the  form  is  concerned  7 
And  yet,  the  large  majority  of  the  most  judicious  comment- 
ators hold  that  he  was  a  mortal  man,  who  had  a  £9ither  and 
a  mother,  and  was  bom  and  lived  and  died  like  other  men. 

On  what  principles,  then,  do  they  interpret  this  language, 
so  strong  and  so  definite,  so  as  to  consist  with  these  views  ? 
They  adopt  this  principle, — that,  since  Melchiscdec  was  a 
type  of  the  coming  Messiah,  the  language  of  Paul  concern- 
ing him  is  to  be  interpreted  as  having  reference  to  the 
appearance  of  things,  as  providentially  ordered.  It  was 
so  ordered  that  there  is  on  record  no  account  of  the  parents, 
birth,  genealogy,  life  or  death,  of  Melchisedec.  As  wo 
look  at  the  picture  of  him  presented  by  the  scripture,  none 
of  these  things  appear  on  the  canvas,  and  therefore  as  a 
type  he  is  spoken  of  as  without  them.  This  is  but  one  in- 
stance of  the  great  law,  that,  in  speaking  of  a  large  part  of 
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Ae  tjpfli  of  die  Bible,  ne  legnd  flMreiy  the  appennoe  of 
things,  and  speak  aoooidinglj.  Efcn  if  this  riem  of  At 
statements  of  Paul  is  regarded  by  any  as  not  correct  in  tb 
particular  case  of  Mekbisedec,  it  yet  shows  bow  dmAj 
the  great  body  of  interpreters  recognise  the  tmth  of  the 
law  it8cl£  Calvin,  in  his  notes  on  Heb.  7 :  8,  states  the 
principles  of  interpretation  in  this  case  with  his  nsial 
brevity  and  felicity.  "  No  doubt  Melchisedec  had  parents; 
but  Paul  is  not  here  loddng  at  him  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, but  as  representing  Christ  Therefi)re  he  albwi 
himself  to  see  nothing  in  him  except  what  is  recorded  in 
the  scripture.  And,  since  the  Holy  Spirit  introdooes  aaiOBt 
distinguished  king  of  that  age,  and  says  nothing  ooncerning 
his  birth,  and  afterwards  made  no  record  of  his  death, 
is  it  not,  as  it  were,  a  figurative  exhibition  of  his 
eternal  existence?  But  that  which  was  thus  shadowed 
forth  by  Melchisedec  exists  in  reality  in  Christ  There- 
fore we  should  content  ourselves  \rith  this  common-seuse 
view, —  that,  whilst  the  scripture  represents  Melchisedec  to 
us  as  if  it  were  delineating  in  a  picture  one  who  was  never 
born  and  never  died,  it  implies  that  Christ  has  in  reality 
neither  beginning  nor  end  of  existence.  Here  MelchjEedec 
is  not  considered  in  his  private  and  personal  character,  but 
only  as  a  sacred  type  of  Christ."  He  repeats  the  same 
principles  with  reference  to  verse  8. 

Barnes,  in  his  notes,  clearly  sets  forth  and  defends  simi- 
lar principles  of  interpretation.  "There  was  no  record 
made  of  the  name  either  of  his  father,  his  mother,  or  any 
of  his  posterity.  He  stood  alone.  It  is  simply  said  that 
such  a  man  came  out  to  meet  Abraham,  and  that  is  the 
first  and  the  last  that  we  hear  of  him  and  of  his  family." 
Of  the  expression,  "  having  neither  beginning  of  days  new 
end  of  lifi:^,"  he  says,  "  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  phrase 
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hf  thai  in  thB  noords  of  Moses  neither  the  beginning  mtf 
die  dose  of  his  life  is  mentioned.  It  is  not  said  when  he 
ins  born,  or  when  he  died ;  nor  that  he  was  bom,  or  that 
he  died.''  Farther,  he  says  that  these  facts  would  lead 
tiioee  who  should  read  Psalm  110  '*  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  resemble  Melchisedec  in  some  such 
points  as  these J^  On  v.  8,  in  which  Melchisedec  is  con- 
trasted wiUi  priests  who  die,  as  one  '^of  whom  it  is  wit- 
nessed that  he  liveth,"  he  says,  *'the  fair  and  obvious 
meaning  is,  that  all  the  record  we  haye  of  Melchisedec  is, 
that  he  VHMS  tUhe  ;  (Mr,  as  Chrotius  says,  the  record  is  merdy 
Aat  he  lived.  We  have  no  mention  of  his  death.  From 
anything  that  the  record  shows,  it  might  appear  that  he 
continued  to  live  on,  and  did  not  die.''  Others,  as 
Kuinoel,  refer  the  assertions  of  the  passage  rather  to  the 
origin  and  dose  of  the  priestly  life  of  Melchisedec,  as  left 
without  record ;  but  still  they  retain  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  apostle,  in  speaking  of  the  typical  appearance 
of  things,  uses  language  which  is  expressive  of  the  reality 
of  the  things  represented.  Indeed,  all  who  hold  that  Mel- 
chisedec was  a  man,  who  was  bom,  lived  and  died,  as 
other  men,  as  Stuart,  Bloomfield,  Macknight,  Bosenmiil- 
ler,  Scott,  Henry,  Doddridge,  and,  indeed,  the  great  body  of 
commentators,  are  obliged  to  occupy  this  ground.  Of  this 
opinion  concerning  Melchisedec,  Stuart  says  that  it  'Mies 
upon  the  face  of  the  sacred  record  in  G^n.  14  and  in  Heb. 
7 ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  defended  on  any 
tolerable  grounds  of  interpretation." 

Notice  now  the  strength  of  this  case.  How  clear  is  the 
verbal  statement  that  Melchisedec  had  neither  &ther  nor 
mother,  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life ;  and  that, 
in  contrast  with  dying  men,  he  liveth  and  abidedi  a  pnest 
oQQtinnally .    Yet,  as  he  was  a  type,  the  main  body  of  com- 
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mentatorB  agree  fhat  he  was  a  mere  mortal  man,  wbo  mi 
bom  and  died  like  all  odiers;  and  that  the  language  ■ 
taken  from  and  designed  to  set  forth  merely  the  typical 
appearance  of  the  recorded  eventB  of  his  life,  so  as  to  illu- 
trato  the  great  antitype  whom  God  by  these  providentid 
arrangements  in  that  early  age  foreshadowed. 

In  this  case  we  have,  although  in  another  form,  a  strikiDg 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  great  principle  that  sua- 
tains  my  exposition  of  the  passage  in  Romans.  It  is  that^ 
in  speaking  of  typical  sequences  as  if  they  were  causatiTe, 
we  specLk  cuxording  to  the  appearance  of  things.  Ontlu 
same  principle  we  speak  of  Melchisedec.  Hence  it  ii 
evident  that  the  same  principle  is  at  the  bottom  ot  this 
mode  of  speaking  which  I  have  set  forth  as  underljing 
other  types,  and  which  all  men  recognize  in  their  common 
modes  of  speech.  We  have  seen  how  strongly  numerous 
writers  have  asserted  that  the  brazen  serpent  healed  those 
who  looked  at  it  Yet,  in  jGeLCt,  it  did  not  heal  them  at  aU ; 
it  only  appeared  so  to  do.  Their  language,  therefore,  ex- 
presses the  typical  appearance  of  the  case,  as  if  it  were  a 
reality.  It  expresses  a  sequence  of  apparent  causation,  as 
if  it  were  real  causation.  The  same  is  true  in  those  numer- 
ous cases  where  sacrifices  are  said  to  make  atonement  for 
sins.     So;  also,  in  the  case  of  Adam. 

Do  I,  then,  evacuate  the  language  concerning  Adam  of  its 
proper  and  scriptural  force,  when  I  apply  to  it  this  same 
all-pervading  and  divinely-sanctioned  principle  ?  Do  I  not 
rather  restore  it,  from  a  very  injurious  perversion,  to  its 
proper  and  scriptural  sense  ?  Do  I  not  again  bring  it  into 
a  true  harmony  with  the  general  analogy  of  the  word  of 
God? 

Nor  on  this  ground  will  the  language  lose  its  proper 
power  and  influence  on  the  human  mind.    TThe  typical  sjs- 
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tan  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  its  appeals  to  the  imagination, 
by  its  illastrative  power,  and  by  its  prophetic  significance,  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  interest  and  afiect  the  mind.  All  ex- 
perience shows  it.  Place  this  passage  on  the  same  ground 
with  the  sacrifices,  the  brazen  serpent,  and  other  types,  and 
exclude  from  it  all  necessity  of  solving  any  absurd  and  im- 
possible problem  in  morals,  metaphysics  or  natural  genera- 
tion,—  remove  from  it  those  dark  shadows  of  injustice  which 
hang  over  it  as  it  is  commonly  understood, —  let  it  stand 
simply  as  an  early  sublime  and  beautiful  type  of  the  coming 
MessiBli, — and  it  will  have  a  joyous  fulness  of  meaning,  and 
exert  a  thrilling  moral  power  unknown  and  unimagined 
before.  No  dense  clouds  of  injustice  will  darken  the 
character  of  God,  and  involve  the  universe  in  lurid  shades ; 
but  the  sun  of  righteousness  will  be  seen,  in  full-orbed  glory, 
pouring  upon  this  dark  world  the  refulgent  rays  of  divine 
irisdom  and  of  redeeming  grace ! 


i 


CHAPTEB  XI. 

THB    COMPIilTIOX    OV   THB    PIOTITEl. 

Ths  truning  of  the  misd  whkh  fiti  finr  ^fial  interpt- 
tation  has  of  late  reej  ezteoBiYoly  &lle&  out  of  use.  It 
may  be  a  reaction  caused  by  previoiia  indiaeretiQii  aad 
exceae.  Yet|  whatever  its  cause,  it  is  an  eviL  It  vnfitiu 
for  understanding  Paul.  Though  he  was  a  logician,  he  urn 
not  a  mere  logician.  He  had  an  imagination  also,  and  this 
he  used  in  vividly  representing  to  himself  the  typical  pic- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  Upon  these  he  gaxed  with 
delight,  just  as  wo  gaze  on  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  any  other 
finished  product  of  the  fine  arts.  But  his  feelings  were 
deeper  than  any  that  such  products  of  human  skill  can 
cause ;  for  he  saw  in  these  pictures  the  products  of  divine 
skill  and  foreknowledge,  reflecting  light  even  from  amid  the 
darkness  of  the  remotest  antiquity  upon  those  glorious  pur- 
poses of  redeeming  love,  the  magnitude  and  glory  of  which 
filled,  enraptured  and  overwhelmed,  his  soul.  These  great 
purposes  he  developed  on  appropriate  occasions  by  intellect- 
ual processes  which  will  bear  t^e  scrutiny  of  the  keenest 
logical  analysis.  Hence  Paul  has  ever  been  the  &vorite  of 
logical,  generalizing,  systematizing  minds. 

But,  when  he  undertook  to  pour  the  illuminating  power  of 
his  imagination  upon  these  great  truths  by  means  of  typi- 
cal pictures,  it  was  a  process  of  entirely  another  kind. 
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Such  pictures  were  not  made  for  logical  analjBiB,  bat  to  be 
gaied  upon  as  a  whole,  and  as  merely  illustrative  pictures. 
True  it  is  that  Paul  reasons  from  these  pictures.  He  did 
80  in  the  case  of  Melchisedeo ;  but  he  reasons  from  ihem  cm 
from  pictures.  He  reasons  that  that  which,  viewed  as  a 
divine  combination  of  acts  or  events,  they  foreshadow,  must 
exist,  more  fully  and  perfectly  developed,  in  the  antitype. 
Oalvin,  in  a  happy  hour,  clearly  saw  and  distinctly  announced 
these  principles  in  the  case  of  Melchisedeo ;  but  they  are 
no  less  true  and  important  in  all  similar  cases.  If  any  man, 
ihttd,  would  be  a  good  interpreter  of  Paul,  he  must  be  able 
to  conceive  of  and  to  reproduce  in  himself  the  apostle's  men- 
tal habits,  with  reference  to  typical  illustrations.  He  must 
leam  to  look  upon  the  Old  Testament  as  Paul  looked  upon 
it,  and  to  reproduce  in  imagination  all  its  scenes  and  parts 
as  he  reproduced  them.  Nor  must  he,  as  some  do,  in  a 
patronising  way  defend  and  excuse  it,  as  the  result  of  his 
Babbinical  training,  and  fitted,  perhaps,  to  benefit  the  Jews, 
although  to  us,  properly  enough,  it  seems  strange  and  un- 
worthy of  the  serious  notice  of  the  logical  minds  of  the  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  present  age.  Why  should  this  par- 
ticular mode  of  exercising  the  imagination  be  deq>i8ed  as 
visionary  and  devoid  of  solidity,  simply  because  it  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  categories  and  syllogisms  of  Aristotle?  Has 
the  European  world  in  general  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
similes,  and  metaphors,  and  comparisons,  and  other  rhetori- 
cal figures,  for  purposes  of  illustraticm  and  impression,  are 
of  no  practical  utility ;  and  that  they  are  unworthy  of  the 
notice  of  logical  minds,  because  they  cannot  be  analysed, 
and  stated  in  syllogistic  form?  Why,  then,  should  thai 
exercise  of  the  imagination  by  types,  which  inspiration  has 
peculiarly  honored  and  saoetioiied,  be  singled  out  for  rejeo* 
tion  and  contempt  ?    On  this  subject  there  must  be  a  reac- 
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tion.  Indeed,  it  has  begun;  fixr  OUbaxuen  bis  id 
remarked,  that  ^'the  olementB  of  fbrgotten  typology  in 
becoming  more  and  more  reoogniied,  and  cannot,  oonust- 
ently  with  truly  historical  ezpoaiticm,  be  orerlooked  in  tlie 
New  Testament" 

MoreoTcr,  in  the  able  wnk  of  Fairbaim, — in  my  opnuon 
the  ablest  of  the  age  on.  this  topic, —  we  see  some  of  tlie 
mature  results  of  this  reactionary  movement,  caused,  I  cuk- 
not  doubt,  by  the  returning  influences  of  the  divine  spirit^ 
after  the  great  continental  apostasy. 

The  great  thing,  in  a  true  interpretation  of  the  pannge 
under  consideration,  if  we  would  sympathetically  fed  the 
force  of  all  its  parts,  is,  to  reproduce  in  our  minds  the  typ- 
cal  picture,  upon  which  Paul  gazed  as  he  wrote,  and  in 
which  he  saw  foreshadowed  the  coming  of  the  second  Adam, 
the  great  Redeemer  of  the  human  race.  We  shall  then  be 
able  to  feel  the  force  of  the  passage,  even  in  its  minutest 
details.  Let  us,  then,  as  completely  as  in  the  case  of  Mel- 
chisedec,  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  solution  of  any  mere '  logical  problem,  and  arouse 
our  imaginations  to  gaze  upon  the  scenes  and  persons  of 
past  ages,  as  they  rose  before  the  mind  of  the  inspired 
apostle.  Having  surveyed  these,  then  let  us  turn  and  in 
the  light  of  them  read  his  words. 

The  fundamental  &ct  which  seems  to  have  risen  before 
the  eye  of  the  apostle  was,  that  death  entered  this  world 
not  as  an  event  natural  and  necessary  to  man,  but  as  a 
penalty  inflicted  by  the  decision  of  a  judge,  in  view  of  a 
violated  law.  The  sentence  still  stood  recorded  on  the 
sacred  page.  He  saw  accordingly  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
human  race,  as  a  condenmed  criminal,  yielding  himself  up  to 
the  sentence  of  death.  '<  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return." 
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In  this,  however,  there  was  nothing  to  excite  surprise;  for 
he  had,  by  a  definite  act,  violated  a  law  clearly  revealed, 
and  sanctioned  in  his  hearing  with  the  penalty  of  death. 

But  of  none  of  his  descendants  was  it  true  that  they  had 
in  person  violated  the  same  law  that  Adam  did,  or  any 
other  of  the  same  kind  and  sanctioned  by  the  same  penalty. 
Why,  then,  should  the  same  sentence  of  death  be  inflicted 
on  them  1  They  had  not  siiined  after  the  similitude  of  his 
transgression ;  —  why,  then,  should  they  endure  the  same 
penalty? 

Once  more,  then,  he  looks  at  the  sentence  in  all  its  parts. 
The  evils  of  all  kinds  therein  denounced  he  sees  coming 
ever  since  on  all  men.  The  form  of  the  language  is  as 
much  adapted  to  include  all  men  as  God's  first  address  to 
the  new-created  pair,  which  was  obviously  meant  for  all 
men.  What  reason,  then,  is  there  to  doubt  that  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  designed  to  include  all  men  ?  There  I^ 
none.  It  is  plain  that  when  Adam  was  sentenced  to  death 
all  men  were  sentenced  with  him,  and  through  his  offence. 
It  is  plain  that  by  the  offence  of  one  man  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation.  Plainly,  then,  the  aspect 
of  the  whole  transaction  was  as  if  all  men  were  held  guilty 
of  Adam's  sin,  and  punished  for  it.  This  is  the  great  typi- 
cal picture  before  his  mind,  and  according  to  this  aspect  of 
the  case  he  speaks. 

But,  lo  !  on  the  other  hand,  he  sees  a  glorious,  a  divine 
personage  in  human  form ;  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  tempt- 
ations of  the  utmost  intensity,  he  still  is  faithful  to  God. 
He  is  still  obedient,  yea,  even  unto  death,  the  death  of 
the  cross.  Around  him  he  sees  gathered  a  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number,  of  every  age  and  clime.  With  him 
tiiey  are  one  by  a  new  life, — ihe  life  of  faith.  Through 
this  &ith  they  apprehend  and  receive  the  pardon  even  of 
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for  it  existed  in  the  world  before  that  law  was-  giveil,  and 
sach  liability  to  punishment  oould  not  be  ascribed  to  men 
whilst  the  law  was  not  in  existence  on  which  it  depended. 

14.  And  yet  death  reigned  over  all  men  from  Adam  to 
Moses ;  even  althou^  they  had  not,  as  was  the  case  witii 
Adam,  personally  broken  that  original  law  which  threatened 
this  death  as  its  penalty,  or  any  other  like  it  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  sentence  condemning  them  to  death  did 
ccnne  on  all  men  through  the  transgression  of  that  one  nun, 
Adam,  who  is  the  type  of  the  coming  Redeemer. 

15.  But  how  great  is  the  disparity  and  contrast  betweea 
the  results  of  the  oflfence  of  Adam  and  the  gracious  interposi- 
tion of  Christ ;  for,  if  through  the  offence  of  one  man  the 
multitudes  of  the  human  race  have  been  sentenced  to  so 
great  an  evil  as  death,  much  more  have  the  forgiving  love 
of  God,  and  the  gracious  gifts  resulting  therefrom  through 
the  one  man  Jesus  Christ,  abounded  unto  the  multitudes 
of  the  redeemed. 

16.  There  is  also  anotiber  dissimilitude  between  the  trans* 
actions  in  the  case  of  Adam's  sin  and  the  free  gift  of  Christ ; 
for  the  condemning  sentence  took  its  rise  firom  one  ofifence, 
and  resulted  in  condemnation, — but  the  firee  gift  has  respect 
to  many  offences,  and  results  in  justification. 

17.  For  if  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one, 
much  more  shall  they  who  receive  abundance  of  grace  and 
of  the  gift  of  righteousness  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus 
Christ. 

18.  Therefore,  to  resume  the  general  view  with  which  I 
began,  and  which  I  have  in  some  respects  modified  and 
limited, —  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  uptm  all 
men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness  oi  one 
the  firee  gift  came  upon  all  who  believe,  unto  justification  of 
life. 
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19.  For  88  by  the  disobedieiioe  of  one  man  many  mn 
aabjected  to  a  oondemning  aentenee,  ao  by  tbe  obedienoe  of 
one  shall  many  be  justified. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  Terse  12  I  make  the  word  ktw 
refer  in  both  instances  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Any  one  cansea 
that  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  can  be  properiy  trandated 
"  liability  tO'^punishment  is  not  imputed  when  the  law  does 
not  exist,"  that  is,  before  it  exists.  This  is  aaid  on  the 
supposition  that  the  liability  in  question  had  been  supposed 
to  spring  from  a  yiolaticm  (^the  law  of  Mosea.  This  would 
inyolye  the  absurdity  of  liability  to  puniahment  by  a  law 
befinre  it  exists.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  De  Wette 
translates  the  words  a*4  '^^<  r^/ioi;,  <<  where  the  law  ii 
not,"  and  says  that  the  statement  of  the  ^Kwtie  ^'  is  by  no 
means  a  universal  position,"  but ''  is  spoken  respecting  the 
time  before  the  law  of  Moses." 

It  appears,  also,  that  those  ''  who  had  not  sinned  after  the 
similitude  of  Adam's  transgression  "  are  not  a  peculiar  part 
of  those  who  lived  before  the  law.  Prof.  Hodge  allies 
that  this  is  intimated  by  the  word  '^even."  But  we 
often  use  that  word  to  set  forth  a  striking  common  charac- 
teristic, to  be  found  in  all  of  whom  we  speak.  Thus  we  say 
Christ  died  for  all  men,  even  for  his  enemies,  who  had  for- 
feited all  their  righta  by  a  guilty  rebellion.  So,  although 
not  one  of  those  who  lived  from  Adaip  to  Moses  had  ever 
sinned  as  Adam  did,  still  death  reigned  even  over  them. 
So  the  passage  was  understood  by  Ghrysostom,  when  he 
said  that  ^^all  men  were  subjected  by  Adam  to  death, 
although  they  did  not  (like  him)  eat  of  the  tree." 

Let  it  now  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  reference  to  con- 
demnation through  Adam,  as  truly  as  in  the  case  of  Mel- 
chisedec,  we  are  authorized  to  believe  that  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole   passage  is  typical  illustration  by  a 
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reference  solely  to  the  aspect  of  things  as  thej  were  proyi- 
dentially  arranged  by  God  to  meet  the  eye,  and  not  to  the 
real  and  hidden  laws  of  causation  which  lie  beneath  this 
aspect 

If  any  still,  through  the  force  of  old  associations,  do  not 
fully  see  the  propriety  and  impressiveness  of  a  contrast 
between  natural  death  on  one  side,  and  spiritual  life  on 
the  other,  let  them  look  at  such  comparisons  as  these : 

As  by  the  brazen  serpent  a  healing  power  was  exerted 
on  all  who  looked  to  it,  so  by  Christ  is  a  divine  energy 
exerted  to  heal  all  who  look  to  him. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  perfect  cor- 
respondence in  the  two  cases.  For,  if  the  healing  power  of 
the  serpent  revealed  itself  in  delivering  sinners  from  natu« 
ral  death,  who  merely  looked  to  it  by  the  bodily  eye,  how 
much  more  shall  the  healing  power  of  Christ  reveal  itself, 
in  averting  eternal  death  and  conferring  eternal  life  on 
all  who,  in  true  faith,  look  to  him  by  the  eye  of  the 
mind !    Or  thus. 

As  beneath  the  protection  of  the  blood  sprinkled  upon 
their  door-posts  the  children  of  Israel  took  refuge,  and  thus 
escaped  the  ravages  of  death,  even  so  are  the  true  Israel 
of  God  defended  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
from  the  impending  perils  and  the  eternal  agonies  of  the 
second  death. 

But  how  unequal  are  the  things^  thus  compared !  How 
small  was  the  value  or  the  power  of  the  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb!  But,  if  even  this  could  defend  from  impending 
death,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  the  divine  and 
eternal  Son  of  God,  the  true  atoning  Lamb,  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,  avert  the  higher  perils  of  true 
believers,  and  exalt  them  to  eternal  life  !     Or  thus, 

As  Aaron,  by  the  incense  which  ascended  fit)m  his  can- 
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ser,  mad*  atonemeait  fiir  Hiok  aDoiflQt  rabeli,  lAow 

lud  excited  tix  auger  of  God,  uid  tbus  arevted  the 
ing  eentance  of  death,  even  bo  Christ  bj  his  atonemi 
interceaaicHi  is  powerful  in  ever;  age  and  clime  to  at 
rebellious  man,  and  to  avert  &Dm  all  in  whoee  be 
interposes  the  sentence  of  death. 

But  bow  faj  beneath  the  great  reality  was  Uie  pr 
adumbration !  For  the  interrention  of  Aanm  eflfecta 
temporary  deliverance  &om  the  stroke  of  death ;  h 
intercession  of  our  great  High  Priest  in  heaven 
averts  the  second  death,  and  confers  eternal  life  on 
■whixa  he  intercedes. 

In  all  these  cases  the  comparison  proceeds  &om  i 
death  in  the  type  to  apiritnal  life  in  the  antitype. 

Indeed,  the  apostle  Paul  has  given  us  a  most  s 
typical  oomparison  of  this  very  kind. 

"  For  if  the  blood  of  bulla  and  of  goats,  and  the  ae 
a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctificth  to  the  pu 
of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Chrif 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  ofiered  himself  without  spt 
God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  ser 
living  God!" 


CHAPTER    XII 

THB    ARGUMENT  RSINFOROED. 

In  the  general  statement  of  the  trae  interpretation  of  the 
passage  under  consideration,  given  in  the  third  chapter  of 
this  book,  I  adopted  the  view  of  the  Old  School  party,  that 
the  sense  of  the  passage  is  judicial,  relating  to  condemna- 
tion and  justification,  and  not  to  the  causation  of  sin  or 
holiness  in  the  human  race ;  and  also  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  that  the  death  spoken  of  is  simplj  natural  death. 

To  these  I  added  the  position  that,  in  the  case  of  Adam, 
the  type,  the  sequence,  was  not  causative,  but  merely  one 
of  apparent  causation  for  typical  purposes. 

The  truth  of  the  first  of  these  positions  has  been  rendered 
80  apparent  that  it  needs  no  further  confirmation.  But  it 
will  not  be  useless  to  add  some  additional  confirmations  of 
the  other  two.  For,  although  the  case  is  at  present  suffi- 
ciently clear,  were  there  no  uncommon  obstacles  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  truth,  yet,  considering  the  power  of  the 
association  of  ideas  and  of  habit,  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  human  mind  holds  on  to  established  opinions,  it 
is  better  to  err  by  excess  of  argument  than  by  a  relative 
deficiency, —  I  mean  a  deficiency  in  view  of  the  practical 
end  to  be  gained.  I  shall,  therefore,  subjoin  some  addi- 
tional considerations,  of  no  small  weight. 

It  will  be  seen  that  thus  fiu*  I  have  gone  upon  the  ground 
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that  it  is  as  consistent  with  the  laws  of  typical  illostr 
to  understand  the  word  death  to  mean  natural  death, 
is  to  give  it  the  broad  sense  which  includes  the  i 
penalty  of  the  divine  law.  I  liave  also  assumed  that  it 
consistent  with  those  laws  to  understand  a  merely  tj 
sciiuence  of  condemnation  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  as  to  u: 
stand  a  causative  one.  Supposing  these  views  to  stai 
equal  grounds,  I  have  argued  in  the  first  Ciise  from  the 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  second  from  the  la\ 
equity  and  honor,  revealed  by  God  as  his  own  rule  of 
duct,  that  we  ought  to  understand  n;itural  death  a 
merely  typical  sequence  to  be  set  forth  in  the  passjige. 

But  I  now  add  that  in  neither  case  do  the  two  mode 
interpretation,  in  fact,  stand  oa  equal  grounds,  as  I 
proceed  to  show. 

I  lay  down,  then,  the  position,  with  reference  to  the 
of  the  two  points  just  mentioned,  that  it  is  more  in  ac< 
ancc  with  the  true  laws  of  typical  illustration  that  1 
should  be  an  antithesis  of  natural  death  by  Adam, 
spiritual  life  by  Christ,  than  that  the  ide:i  of  death  si 
be  carried  into  the  spiritual  and  eternal  sphere.  Foi 
gi-eat  idea  of  tlie  Old  Testament  tyjwlogy  is  toillustnit 
tilings  of  the  eternal  and  spiritual  sphere  by  the  even 
this  life,  and  of  this  visible  material  system. 

So  Paul  exprosiily  states  ihe  ni:itter,  in  the  ninth  cIk 
of  Hebrews.  The  system  of  types  was  *•  of  this  creaii 
mvTi,i  ihi  xitucin^  (v.  11).  The  great  realities  belong^' 
the  invisible  spii  ilual  system.  By  the  great  law  of  ana 
they  were  set  oiT  one  against  the  other,  as  the  typical 
tJie  antitypiciil.  I  do  not  say  that  tlie  type  and  the  ; 
type  are  never  in  the  same  sphere,  for  occiisionally 
are.  But,  as  a  general  fact,  they  are  in  different  and 
logical  spheres. 
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Kor  has  this  great  law  escaped  the  notice  of  at  least  some 
of  the  writers  on  typology,  though  thejr  do  not  seem  to  have 
reflected  on  its  scope.  In  particular,  Fairbaim,  to  whose 
able  work  I  have  before  referred,  has  given  a  very  clear 
and  impressive  enunciation  of  this  law.  It  is  the  fifth  of 
his  series,  and  is  thus  stated  : 

''  Another  rule  of  interpretation  arising  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples already  established,  and  necessary  to  be  borne  in 
mind  if  we  would  give  an  enlightened  and  consistent 
view  of  typical  symbols  and  transactions,  is,  that  due 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  essential  difference  between 
the  ncUure  of  type  and  antitype.  For  as  the  exhibition 
of  divine  truth  contained  in  the  former  was  given  on  a 
lower  stage,  or  by  means  only  of  carnal  and  earthly  con- 
cerns, in  applying  the  elements  of  truth,  so  taught,  to  the 
higher, —  that  is,  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  concerns  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom, —  what  bore  immediate  respect  to  the  flesh  in 
the  one  must  be  understood  as  bearing  immediate  respect  to 
the  soul  in  the  other, —  while  in  the  one  temporal  interests 
only  appear,  their  counterpart  in  the  other  must  be  eternal 
interests ;  in  short,  the  outward,  visible,  and  carnal  in  the 
type,  must  in  the  antitype  pass  into  the  inward,  spiritual 
and  heavenly.'' 

This  rule,  he  very  properly  says,  enters  into  "  the  very 
vitals  of  the  subject."  He  admits  of  only  two  exceptions 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  and  he  contends  that  these  are 
rather  apparent  than  real. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  is  so  fully  controlled  by 
the  common  views  of  the  case  of  Adam,  that  he  does  not  see 
that  he  extends  his  influence  into  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
sphere  as  truly  as  that  of  Christ.  According  to  his  own 
rule,  in  the  case  of  Adam,  "  temporal  interests  only  "  ought 
to  appear ;  "  their  counterpart  in  the  other  (Christ)  must  be 
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etarBalintevaetB;"  "  in  abort,  tbe  ootwiidy  TisiUe  aai  qkbiI 
in  the  tjpe,  must,  in  the  antitTpe,  pan  into  Ae  inimd, 
fi|>iritiial  and  heayenly."  K  we  limit  the  aeqnenoes  of 
Adam's  transgression,  with  the  Chreek  church,  to  natmii 
death,  then  we  do  observe  this  hiw ;  but,  if  we  extend  them 
to  the  ipiritaal  and  eternal  sphere,  then  we  yiolate  the  hnr; 
and  it  is  a  kw  which  enters  into  ''  the  very  vitals  of  the 
subject,^* 

Nor  18  this,  all :  if  we  thus  extend  the  idea  of  death, 
and  give  to  Adam  caasative  power,  it  entirely  overloads  the 
type,  and  destroys  the  truth  of  the  i^xntle's  oompanson. 
The  power  of  Adam,  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  to  produce 
eternal  death,  extends  to  all  the  race ;  and,  when  we  reflect 
that,  thus  fiur,  Christ  beiog  judge,  the  great  majority  have,  in 
&ct,  perished,  and  that  forever,  the  effect  of  the  comparison 
is  that  of  an  anti-climax.  Adam  has,  in  fiict,  destroyed 
more  than  Christ  has  saved ;  and  their  ruin  is  as  complete 
and  eternal  as  is  the  salvation  of  those  whom  Christ  saves. 
But,  if  we  suppose  that  Adam  has,  in  &ct,  ruined  no  one  in 
the  spiritual  sphere,  but  that  the  sequence  of  death,  in  the 
natural  sphere,  upon  his  transgression,  is  a  designed  anti- 
thetic type  of  eternal  life  through  Christ,  then  the  anti- 
type, as  it  ought,  towers  above  the  type  in  its  true  spiritual 
magnitude  and  glory. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  death  is  taken  to  mean  the  fiill  and 
eternal  penalty  of  God's  law,  and  the  sequence  is  causative, 
then  the  penalty  of  Adam's  act  is  so  enormously  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  demerit,  that  it  tends  to  make  the  contemplation 
unspeakably  painful,  and  to  confuse  all  our  ideas  of  justice 
and  honor.  K  a  penalty  is  enormously  disproportioned  to 
an  offence,  it  loses  all  its  power  as  a  penalty,  and  produces 
reaction  and  disgust,  if  not  indignation.  If  a  king,  because 
of  some  sin  of  a  viceroy,  of  which  his  subjects  were  entirely 
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ignorant,  shoold  send  out  his  armies,  and  exterminate,  with 
extreme  torments,  every  man,  woman  and  cliild,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  that  viceroy,  and  then  should  proclaim  that  he  did 
it  to  show  his  indignation  against  sin,  in  view  of  its  enor- 
mous evils,  and  his  fixed  purpose  to  punish  it,  what  rational 
human  being  could  be  found  upon  whom  such  a  proceeding 
would  not  react,  and  rather  create  abhorrence  of  the  king's 
injustice,  than  of  the  viceroy's  sin  '^  And  yet  there  would 
not  be,  in  such  a  transaction,  one  millionth  part  of  the 
horror  and  the  injustice  that  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  an 
utter  forfeiture,  by  all  the  millions  of  the  human  race,  of 
the  &vor  of  God,  and  their  exposure  to  his  frown,  and  to  all 
the  miseries  of  endless  damnation,  by  a  solitary  act  of  Adam, 
of  which  they  had  no  knowledge,  and  over  which  they  had 
no  control, —  and  which  forfeiture  actually  results  in  the 
endless  ruin  of  the  great  majority  of  them.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  human  language  to  express,  nor  of  the  human 
mind  to  conceive,  the  horror  and  injustice  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing. What,  then,  must  be  the  painful  and  confounding 
influence  of  retaining  such  a  view,  on  one  side  of  a  typical 
comparison  designed  to  set  forth  the  glories  of  redeeming 
love !  How  must  it  confuse  our  ideas  of  justice  and  honor ! 
How  dark  and  gloomy  will  it  render  the  system  which  rests 
upon  it !  With  what  melancholy  shades  will  this  passage 
of  scripture  evermore  be  veiled ! 

But,  represent  this  system  as  a  remedy  for  evil  already 
existing,  let  it  ruin  none  and  save  unnumbered  millions, 
remove  from  Adam  the  idea  of  power  eflSciently  to  cause 
evil  at  all,  let  the  judicial  sequence  of  natural  death  be 
ordained  as  a  type  to  illustrate,  by  antithesis,  eternal  life 
through  Christ,  and  1  do  not  know  any  passage  in  the  word 
of  God  which  combines  higher  elements  of  sublimity,  beauty, 
and  divine  glory. 
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The  value  of  a  type  depends,  not  upon  the  eziaten 
causatiye  power  in  the  sequence,  but  upon  the  &ct  thai 
ordained  it  to  illustrate  some  great  and  glorious  truth 
that  it  does  illustrate  it  Hence,  the  sprinkling  of  the 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  the  brazen  serpent,  the  incen£ 
Aaron,  lose  none  of  their  value  because  thejr  were  not  li 
to  their  sequences  by  causative  power.  What  though 
did  not,  in  reality,  avert  natural  death  ?  It  is  enough 
God  made  them  appear  to  do  it,  for  the  sake  of  illustn 
the  real  power  of  Christ  to  avert  eternal  death.  So, 
though  it  be  true  that  the  sin  of  Adam  exerted  no  po^ 
injure  one  individual  of  the  human  race?  It  is  en 
that  God  so  arranged  events  that,  apparently,  the  hi 
race  was  sentenced  to  natural  death,  through  his  si 
order  to  make  a  great,  glorious  and  original  type  of  ji: 
cation  and  eternal  life  through  the  coming  Redeemer, 
tliis  way  it  has  its  legitimate  influence  and  its  full  pow 
a  type.  But,  the  moment  you  load  it  down  with  a  cau£ 
power  to  produce  eternal  death,  you  transgress  the 
laws  of  typical  analogy,  veil  its  radiance  in  the  dense  c 
of  injustice,  and  utterly  destroy  its  legitimate  power. 

And  now  I  caimot  but  feel  tliat  I  have  adduced  suflB 
reasons  to  induce  all  Christian  men,  who  love  the  hone 
God  and  the  good  of  man  more  than  any  or  all  othe 
torcsts,  to  reject  the  common  interpretations  of  this  pas 
and  to  adopt  that  which  I  have  proposed. 

I  know  full  well  the  strength  of  the  influence  of  Ai 
tine,  and  C'alvin,  and  Edwards,  and  of  the  creeds  o' 
Reformation.  I  know  the  power  of  national  churchc 
grciit  denominations,  and  of  great  teachers. 

But  I  know,  also,  that,  after  all,  these  things  an 
finite,  temporary  and  local.     God  only  is  infinite,  univ^ 
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eternal,  all-glorious,  and  worthy  of  uniyersal  homage  and 
praise. 

Before  him  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are 
counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance.  Yea,  all  nations 
in  his  sight  are  as  nothing,  and  they  are  counted  to  him  as 
less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  He  poureth  contempt  upon 
princes ;  he  maketh  the  judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity.  He 
bloweth  upon  them,  and  they  wither,  and  the  whirlwind 
taketh  them  away  as  stubble. 

The  question  now  at  issue  does  not  so  much  concern  the 
honor  of  human  organizations  as  the  true  and  unclouded 
glory  of  this  great  God.  I  have  written  as  I  have,  because  I 
have  felt  in  my  inmost  soul,  and  with  deep  and  long-con- 
tinued sorrow,  that  He  is  deeply  dishonored,  and  the  energies 
of  his  kingdom  on  earth  are  fatally  paralyzed,  by  the  basis 
on  which  his  own  church  has  placed  his  greatest  and  most 
glorious  work,  the  divine  work  of  redeeming  love.  I  have 
believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken. 

If  it  were  seen  to  be  so,  then  there  would  be  but  one 
response  from  every  true  child  of  God.  If  his  honor  is  at 
stake,  all  else  must  give  way.  What  are  creeds,  institutions 
or  denominations,  in  comparison  with  him  for  whose  honor 
they  are  professedly  made,  and  for  whom,  alone,  they  avow 
a  desire  to  exist? 

But  the  great  turning  point  of  the  whole  question  will 
be,  Do  they,  in  faxit,  dishonor  him  ? 

And  now,  as  before  him,  I  ask  attention  to  the  following 
considerations : 

The  first,  the  natural,  the  intuitive  convictions  of  the 
human  mind,  with  reference  to  the  commonly  alleged  deal- 
mgs  of  God  with  the  human  race  through  Adam,  are,  that 
they  are  dishonorable  and  unjust. 

That  this  is  so  Lis  been  confessed  by  men  than  whom 
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none  axe  more  eminent  for  intellectual  power,  and  for 
Augustine,  Calvin,  Pascal  and  Watts,  have  yirtual 
openly  confessed  it ;  Dr.  Woods,  Dr.  Hodge  and  Ha 
have  virtually  or  openly  confessed  the  same. 

That  they  are  so,  in  fact,  I  have  evinced  by  showin 
all  efforts  to  explain  and  defend  them  have  resulted  in : 
sistent  and  mutually  destructive  theories,  every  one  of 
hafl  been,  and  still  is,  condemned  by  some  large  port: 
the  true  church  of  (rod.  So  true  is  this,  that  Haldai 
declared  that  all  such  efforts  have  but  made  the  cas 
worse,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  on  the  nakc 
unexplained  word  of  Ood;  and  that  this  must  be  th< 
authority  in  the  case. 

But,  in  a  case  like  this,  are  we  to  take  for  grant 
interpretation  involving  such  consequences  ?  Or  is  it,  ir 
a  self-evident  interpretation?  History  does  not  sec 
imply  that  it  is  self-evident,  and  in  fact  it  is  not  so. 

I  have  shown,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  view  wl 
advocate  is,  at  least,  as  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
pretation  as  any  other ;  and  that  from  the  facts  of  tli 
Testament,  and  from  the  laws  of  honor  and  right,  thei 
decided  preponderance  in  its  favor. 

I  have  next  shown  that  the  common  interpretation 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  and  almost  universal  lai 
typical  analogy ;  that  they  overload  the  type,  and  mal 
passage  untrue ;  that  they  destroy  the  moral  power  of 
displeasure  at  Adam's  sin,  by  exaggeration ;  and  thai 
imprison,  suppress,  and  do  violence  to  the  deepest  a 
tions  of  the  human  mind  against  dishonor  and  inji 
w  hich  can  find  no  relief  till  they  have  been  expressed, 

I  allege  that  the  view  which  I  present  is  simple,  ii 
gil»lo,   clo(|ucnt,   sublime,   beautiful,   worthy  of  Go 
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perfect  bannony  with  the  laws  of  language,  and,  in  particular, 
with  the  laws  of  typical  usage. 

But,  if  these  things  are  so,  can  any  one  ML  to  see  what 
the  conclusion  ought  to  be? 

I  know  that  the  result  is  momentous,  but  is  it  more  than 
God  deserves  ? 

At  all  events,  is  it  not  a  duty  thorou^y  to  reconsider 
this  whole  question,  until  a  position  can  be  found  that  shall 
80  present  the  great  work  of  redeeming  lore  as  not  to  reflect 
deep  dishonor  on  the  character  of  God? 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

SURVET    OF    THB    ABGUMBNT. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  this  book  I  remarked 
practically  the  whole  of  the  present  discussion  tarns  i 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  last  part  of  the  fifth  cha 
of  Romans  than  upon  any  other  point     For,  if  it  had 
been  for  the  belief  that  this  passage  teaches  such  a  doci 
of  forfeiture  as  I  have  considered  and  exposed, —  a  doci 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  Pascal,  appeared  obviously  im 
sible  and  unjust, — it  could  never  have  gained  credenc 
sustained  itself  for  a  single  hour ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  believed  that  the  sin  of  Adam  did  or  could  in  any 
produce  the  terrific  depravity  which  has  been  exhibite 
this  world  ever  since  his  creation  and  fall. 

But,  so  long  as  it  has  been  supposed  that  God  has  asse 
these  things,  it  has  been  felt  to  be  a  duty  to  overrule  < 
those  immutable  intellectual  and  moral  intuitions  w 
he  has  implanted  in  the  soul,  rather  than  to  distrust 
word. 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  paralyze  the  intellec 
and  moral  energies  of  Christians  to  an  extent  of  whicl 
adequate  conception  has  as  yet  been  formed,  and  to  re< 
them  to  a  state  of  lamentable  captivity  and  bondage, 
though  not  in  close  confinement,  and  thus  cut  off  from 
action,  yet  they  have  been  hemmed  in  by  certain  tremen< 
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intellectual  enclosures,  which  they  have  not  dared  to  throw 
down  or  to  pass.  Moreover,  whilst  hemmed  up  within  these 
limits,  they  have,  of  necessity,  as  I  have  shown,  rather 
expended  their  energy  in  mutual  conflicts,  than  in  assaults 
upon  their  great  and  coihmon  enemy,  the  god  of  this 
world. 

The  most  direct  and  obvious  cause  of  this  state  of  things 
has  been  the  almost  unanimous  rejection  of  preexistence,  the 
only  principle  which  can  give  them  true  liberty,  and  unite 
their  energies  to  bring  to  a  speedy  close  this  spiritual 
captivity. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  felt  it  to  be  indispensable 
to  enter  as  thoroughly  as  I  have  into  the  discussion  of  this 
passage,  for  the  sake  of  developing  its  true  meaning,  and  of 
showing  that  it  does  not,  as  is  asserted,  exclude  preexistence, 
but  rather  presupposes  and  requires  it. 

But,  now,  that  old  and  terrific  apparition  of  divine  author' 
ity,  which  h^  for  so  many  ages  frowned  darkly  before  the 
church,  can  no  longer  be  raised  to  dismay  our  souls,  and  to 
scare  us  back  into  our,  ancient  captivity.  Thank  God,  we 
are  free !  The  wide  field  of  truth  is  before  us,  with  none  to 
molest  us  or  to  make  us  a&aid ;  let  us  arise  at  once,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  the  divine  Spirit,  enter  and  possess  it. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  resume  the  inquiry  proposed 
at  the  end  of  the  last  book.  Shall  the  theory  of  a  previous 
existence  be  received  as  true?  In  reply  to  this,  it  was 
answered  by  its  opponents,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  truth  ; 
it  merely  shifts  the  difficulty,  but  does  not  remove  it ;  and 
't  is  inconsistent  with  the  word  of  God. 

The  last  point  having  been  considered,  I  shall  now 
resume  the  other  two.  I  made  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to 
them  at  the  opening  of  this  book,  but  shall  now  subject 
them  to  a  more  full  and  thorough  discussion.     In  opposi- 
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tion  to  preeadstenco,  then,  is  I  hsvo  set  it  fcyrtih,  it  la  t 
that  it  is  a  mere  theory,  entirely  devoid  of  any  proof 
truth. 

This  remark  is  not  unfreqncntly  made  in  a  manner 
seems  to  imply  a  high  regard  for  truth  and  evidem 
a  rational  fear  of  adopting  unfounded  and  visionary  th 
It  is  sometimes,  also,  presented  as  if  it  were  a  view 
case  so  profound  and  exhausting  that  nothing  more  n 
to  be  said.  If,  indeed,  it  were  true,  such  might,  in  r 
be  the  case.  But  it  is  apparent  that  assertion  is  not 
ment,  and  that  it  is  no  legitimate  mode  of  tcrmina 
discussion  to  take  for  granted  the  very  point  at  issue. 

But  I  will  not  assume  that  those  who  make  this  r 
intend  thus  to  beg  the  question.  I  will  assume  thai 
mean  that  this  is  a  point  that  can  bo  known  od 
revelation,  and  that  it  is  not  definitely  revealed  in  c 
t^mis  in  the  word  of  God.  If  so,  then  they  assume  tl 
it  is  not  expressly  and  verbally  revealed,  it  must  eve 
theory,  and  admit  of  no  decisive  proof. 

In  reply  to  this,  I  have  already  briefly  stat43<l  th 
most  important  of  all  the  truths  which  we  hold  cani 
thus,  proved. 

But  such  is  the  importance  of  this  point  that  it  dc 
a  more  formal  and  full  consideration.     I  will,  the 
once  more  call  attention  to  the  real  and  deepest  founc 
of  our  religious,  intellectual  and  moral  systems,  and 
laws  of  belief  upon  which  they  rest. 

The  great  !)ut  simple  fact,  then,  with  reference  tc 
fundamental  doctrines,  is  this  :  That  they  rest  uro: 

TAIN  IDEAS  AND  INTUITIVE  CONVICTIONS  OF  OUR 
MINDS,  TAKEN  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  FACTS  0 
SYSTEM  AROUND   US. 

Thus,  since  God  has  made  us  in  his  own  image,  we 
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fitnn  our  own  minds  the  elements  of  onr  idea  of  a  personal 
Qoif  as  a  being  possessing  intellect,  emotions  and  affections, 
will,  the  power  of  choosing  ends,  forming  plans,  and  making 
laws,  a  moral  nature,  and  a  sense  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  honorable  and  dishonorable.  We  find,  also,  in  our- 
selves an  intuitive  belief  of  the  necessary  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  Thus  made,  we  examine  our  own  minds  and 
bodies,  and  the  world  around  us,  and  there  find  facts  which 
require  an  infinite  mind,  such  as  we  are  enabled  to  conceive 
ot,  through  our  own  minds,  as  the  cause.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  a  rational  belief  of  the  being  of  a  God.  In  the  language 
of  Paul,  ''The  invisible  things  of  him  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead." 

So,  too,  when  certain  books  are  presented  to  us  claiming 
to  be  a  revelation  from  this  God,  we  are  obliged  to  rely 
upon  the  same  principles  for  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their 
claims.  We  see  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  their 
authors,  or  prophecies  uttered  by  them,  or  doctrines  and  a 
system  set  forth  Iranscending  the  intellectual  and  moral 
abilities  of  man.  Such  things  we  refer  to  God  as  the  only 
adequate  cause,  and  believe  those  to  be  his  messengers 
whose  clsums  he  attests  by  such  evidences.  Till  we  have 
done  this,  their  words  have  no  binding  power  over  us. 

But  what  truths  are  there  so  important  as  the  being  of  a 
God  and  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  his  word  ?  Are  they  not 
the  basis  of  our  whole  system  of  religious  belief? 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  there  are  modes  of  proof  besides 
express  verbal  revelation,  and  that  these  are  the  most  power- 
ful and  trustworthy  by  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be 
influenced.  Otherwise,  God  would  not  have  left  the  whole 
system  to  rest  on  them. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  material  system.    We  fbU, 
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believe,  without  express  Vlerbal  revelation,  tbe  Nen 
syBtem,  based  on  the  law  of  gravitaticm.  Oar  evidcD 
in  the  structure  of  our  minds,  and  in  the  &ctB  of  tl 
tern  itself.  By  the  structure  of  our  minds  we  are 
search  for  the  law  of  the  system,  and  no  less  are  we  ] 
the  same  structure  to  rest  in  that  law  which  system 
harmonizes  and  explains,  all  the  &cts  of  the  systei 
unites  them  in  one  glorious  whole.  No  text  of  sci 
proves  the  Newtonian  theory.  Nay,  the  popular  p 
ology  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  common  speech,  sec 
oppose  it  But,  because  it  unites,  explains  and  ham 
all  facts,  we  believe  it. 

Thus,  by  reasoning  on  the  great  law  of  causati< 
first  ascend  from  his  works  to  a  knowledge  of  the  grea 
cause.  In  the  same  way  we  establish  the  divine  authoi 
his  word,  proving  by  various  arguments  that  it  dei 
Grod  as  its  cause  or  author.  Nor  do  we  otherwise  est 
the  law  of  gravitation ;  for  we  show  that  all  the  facts  < 
system  demand  such  a  law  as  their  cause. 

If,  then,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  facts  of  this  mora 
physical  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  such  as  to  den 
preexistent  state  in  order  to  explain  them,  as  really  { 
much  OS  the  facts  of  the  material  system  demand  th< 
of  gravitation  to  explain  them,  or  as  much  as  the  & 
the  whole  system  demand  God  as  their  cause,  then  th 
triue  of  a  preexistent  state  can  be  proved  by  the  h 
possible  proof, —  proof  so  clear  and  so  strong  that  no 
ligcut  being  need  wish  to  go  beyond  it  Let  me  s 
single  course  of  reasoning,  which  of  itself  would  be  al 
ficient.  The  laws  of  honor  and  of  right  are  of  God 
has  ho  ever  violated  them,  nor  will  he.  This  is  the  pr 
of  an  argument  powerful  enough  to  revolutionize  n; 
anl  churches,  and  to  shake  a  world. 
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Taking,  then,  this  premise,  I  allege  that  if  the  fiusts  and 
principles  which  have  been  already  set  forth  are  true,  there 
is  a  brief  argument,  entirely  within  our  reach,  and  compre- 
hensible by  all,  which  of  itself  is  enough  to  settle  the 
question  forever. 

K  the  &ct8  which  have  been  stated  concerning  the  rained 
eondition  of  man  are  tme,  and  if  the  principles  of  honor  and 
light  have  been  truly  set  forth,  and  if  the  only  passage  that 
eeems  to  teach  the  common  doctrine  can,  in  accordance  with 
the  true  and  well-known  laws  of  typical  language,  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  perfectly  to  accord  wiUi  the  idea  of  preexistence, 
and  if  the  common  theory  arrays  the  principles  of  honor  and 
right  against  the  conduct  of  God,  whilst  the  other  exhibits 
them  as  in  harmony,  then  it  follows,  of  absolute  necessity, 
that  the  common  view  is  &l8e,  and  that  which  I  advocate  is 
true.  K  the  premises  are  granted,  the  conclusion  is  inevi- 
table ;  and  no  argument  can  exceed  this  in  power.  The 
argument  for  the  being  of  a  God  has  no  superior  force. 
The  proof  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  QoA  is  no  more 
conclusive.  The  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Newtonian  theory 
is  not  more  powerful,  although  that  is  regarded  as  estab- 
lished beyond  any  rational  doubt.  For  the  mind  of  man  is 
so  made  that  nothing  can  do  such  violence  to  its  most 
immutable  intuitive  convictions  as  the  supposition  that  God 
can  bring  to  pass  results  such  as  exist  in  this  world  in  a 
mode  that  is  at  war  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  right. 
If  there  is  a  mode  consistent  with  those  principles,  we  know, 
with  the  highest  and  most  absolute  certainty,  that  this,  and 
not  the  other,  is  the  mode  which  God  has  taken. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  premises  are 
true,  and  that,  therefore,  the  conclusion  is  valid.  Nor  shall 
I  cease  to  regard  this  argument  as  perfectly  conclusive  till 
the  premises  are  overthrown.     But  any  attempt  to  do  this 
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must,  I  think,  prove  a  fiadlure.  For  the  eridenc 
scripture,  experience  an^  history,  in  proof  of  the  sta 
concerning  the  rained  condition  of  man,  is  of  such  ii 
power  tliat  it  admits  of  no  logical  reply,  and  the  oi 
argument  ever  urged  against  it  has  been  the  appeal 
intuitive  convictions  of  honor  and  right.  But  the 
power  of  that  argument  is  now  neutralized  by  the  d 
of  prcexistence,  which  I  have  assumed.  Moreover,  1 
dence  for  the  principles  of  honor  and  right,  which 
stated,  from  the  intuitive  convictions  of  the  human 
from  the  tendencies  of  regeneration  and  sanctificatic 
from  the  word  of  (rod,  is  powerful  beyond  ezpressk 
can  never  be  answered ;  and  the  only  real  argument  \ 
tlicm  has  been  an  allegation  that  they  were  inooD 
with  certain  well-known  acts  of  God.  But  the  whole 
of  this  argument,  also,  has  now  boon  neutralized 
doctrine  of  prcexistence,  which  I  defend.  And,  final 
intorpretation  of  Rom.  5  :  12 — 19,  which  regan 
language  as  denoting,  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  his  pofi 
merely  natural  death,  and  typical  sequences,  an 
causative,  is  not  only  a  possible  interpretation,  but  it 
one  which  best  accords  with  the  well-known  laws  of  1 
language,  and  with  the  analogy  of  the  word  of  God. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  strong  auxiliary 
mcnt  in  support  of  the  same  view  in  the  fact  that  the  : 
of  all  attempts  to  explain  the  connection  between  t 
of  Adam  and  the  ruin  of  his  posterity  have  been 
satisfactory  as  to  create  a  violent  presumption  that  tl 
is  in  itself  incapable  of  vindication  or  defence.  0 
other  liand,  prcexistence  easily  explains  all  the  fiicts 
case.  I  will  first  illustrate  this  statement  by  ana 
cases.  It  was  once  held  almost^  universally  that  the 
'^  this  is  my  body  "  were  to  be  taken  as  denoting  a 
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tmih,  as  set  forth  in  the  doctrine  of  transabstantiation.  Of 
ibis  truth,  of  coarse,  the  scholastic  divines  felt  bound  to 
produce  a  philosophical  exposition  and  defence.  The  result, 
aa  was  to  be  expected^  was  a  violent  distortion  of  philosophy 
itself,  and  fertile  crops  of  absurd  and  ridiculous  results. 
The  fiict  is  manifest.  No  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
dogma  in  question  is  extant,  that  does  not  lead  to  absurdi- 
ties.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  &ir  inference  that  the  thing  itself  is 
an  absurdity  ?  In  like  manner,  the  Bomish  dogmas  of 
sacramental  regeneration  and  sanctification,  and  of  the  ruiii 
of  all  who  are  not  in  the  Bomish  corporation,  have  never 
been,  at  any  time,  so  expounded  and  defended  as  to  avoid 
either  gross  absurdities  or  else  a  contradiction  of  most 
notorious  facts  and  the  most  sacred  moral  principles.  Now, 
though  efforts  have  been  made,  and  still  are  made,  to  base 
these  things  on  scripture,  is  there  not  in  history  a  proof  that 
the  things  alleged  are  absurd  in  each  case  7 

Now,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  that  it  has  been  con- 
fessed in  all  ages  that  any  expositicm  of  the  influence  of 
Adam's  sin  to  ruin  his  race  is  beset  with  most  formidable 
difficulties,  but  that  all  attempts  to  explain  it  have  failed  so 
completely  that  not  one  can  be  mentioned  which  has  not 
been  pronounced  false  by  eminent  Christians  in  large  num- 
bers. Some  have  resorted  to  the  theory  of  the  ti-ansmission 
of  the  corrupted  soul  from  generation  to  generation.  But 
this  has  been  almost  universally  repudiated  by  the  church 
in  all  ages,  as  leading  to  materialism,  and  making  the  sub- 
Btance  of  the  soul  sinful.  Moreover,  if  it  were  not  so,  it 
would  not  in  the  least  help  the  case  on  the  score  of  justice 
and  honor  But,  on  the  theory  that  God  ci*eates  the  soul,  it 
may  well  be  asked,  Does  he  create  a  depraved  and  polluted 
soul  7  K  not,  whence  comes  its  original  native  depravity  ? 
Does  it  come  from  the  body  ?    What  is  this  but  to  reviTS 
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the  pernicious  Gnostic  doctrine,  that*  the  origin  of  rin  ii 
matter,  and  that  to  escape  from  sin  we  must  mortify, 
scourge  and  macerate,  the  body.  IF  the  body  is  not  tlM 
cause,  then  it  may  be  supposed  to  lie  in  God.  Does  he, 
then,  as  some  teach,  impute  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  a 
new-created  soul,  and  (m  account  of  this  guilt,  and  as  a 
punishment,  create  it  without  original  righteousness,  with- 
draw finom  it  supernatural  influences,  and  leave  it  a  maas 
of  corruption,  exposed  to  a  sinful  world  and  to  Satan  ?  Oaa 
this  be  defended  on  any  known  principle  of  honor  and  rightl 
I  have  already  shown  that  it  is  confessed  that  it  cannot  No 
eflfort  is  made  to  do  it.  All  whoallege  it  retreat  to  the  coyer 
of  mystery.  But  I  am  unable  to  see  any  mystery  in  the  case. 
A  new-created  being  thus  treated  is  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
Christian  world  regarded  as,  beyond  all  reasonable  grounds 
of  doubt,  treated  dishonorably  and  unjustly.  With  such  I  co- 
incide. Is  the  theory  of  those  any  better  who  say  that  the 
constitution  is  so  changed,  before  knowledge  or  action,  as  in 
all  cases  to  lead  to  sin  as  soon  as  moral  action  commences : 

r 

and  that  a  being  with  such  a  constitution  is  then  exposed 
to  the  full  power  of  a  sinful  world  and  of  Satan  ?  Another 
large  portion  of  the  Christian  world  regard  this,  and  very 
properly  too,  as  no  more  honorable  and  just  than  the  other 
alternative.  Shall  we,  then,  trace  all  sin  and  holiness  alike 
to  the  eflScient  agency  of  God,  and  hold  that  He  established 
a  constitution  such  that  if  Adam  sinned  he  would  efficiently 
cause  all  his  posterity  to  sin?  But,  on  this'  theory,  even 
Adam  could  not  sin,  unless  God  caused  him  so  to  do  ;  and  it 
results  in  this, — that  God  causes  all  men  to  sin,  because  He 
had  previously  caused  Adam  to  sin.  A  very  large  portion 
of  the  Christian  world  regard  this  theory  as  unsatisfiictory. 
and  inconsistent  with  correct  views  of  man's  responsibilitj 
for  his  sins,  and  of  God's  sincere  opposition  to  sin. 
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Shall  we,  then,  with  Edwards,  confound  all  ideas  of 
personal  identity,  and  insist  that  God  made  Adam  and  all 
his  posterity  one  person  with  respect  to  his  first  sin,  and 
different  persons  with  reference  to  all  other  sins  1  Few, 
we  think,  will  engage  in  so  desperate  an  undertaking. 

Shall  jwe,  then,  with  Augustine,  resort  to  the  idea  of  a 
mysterious  unity  with  Adam,  and  hold  that  all  men  actually 
existed  in  him,  sinned  in  his  act,  and  are  guilty  of  it?  For 
ages  this  view  was  held  and  defended,  just  as  transubstan- 
tiation  was,  but  with  equal  violence  to  the  intuitiye  convic- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  It  indicates,  indeed,  an  admission 
of  the  great  truth  that  men  ought  not  to  be  punished  but 
for  their  own  acts ;  it  led  to  forms  of  speech  that  seemed 
to  teach  that  all  men  did  in  reality  apostatize  from  God  at 
once  and  together, —  and,  on  this  ground,  they  repelled 
charges  of  injustice ;  and  it  implies  one  form  of  preexistence 
and  action;  but  in  reaching  this  result  they  violated  all 
laws  of  personal  identity  and  distinct  personal  existence, 
and  involved  themselves  in  unspeakable  absurdities.  Au- 
gustine felt  and  frankly  conceded  the  difiSculties  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  at  times  confessed  his  ignorance.  Luther  did  the 
same.  So  did  Turretin.  Moehler,  after  surveying  all  the 
solutions  ever  offered,  declares  them  utterly  unsatis&ctory, 
and  retreats  to  mystery.  Is  there  no  presumption,  in  all 
this,  that  this  alleged  fact  is  incapable  of  vindication  or 
defence  7 

Indeed,  it  is  admitted  by  Prof  Hodge  that  the  whole 
difficulty  lies  in  the  mere  fiEkct  alleged,  and  not  in  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  explanation.  '^  It  is  on  all  hands  admitted," 
he  says,  *^  that  the  sin  of  Adam  involved  the  race  in  ruin. 
This  is  the  whole  difficulty.  How  is  it  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  divine  character,  that  the  fete  of  unborn  mil- 
lions should  depend  on  an  act  over  which  ihey  had  not  tint 
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slightest  control,  and  in  which  they  had  no  t^geocj  1  This 
difficulty  presses  the  opponents  rf  the  doctrine  (of  impat»- 
tion)  more  heavily  than  its  advocates."  According,  then, 
to  Prof.  Hodge,  THB  BEST  POSSIBLE  gnmnd  of  jnstifyiDg 
God  in  such  an  arrangement  is  to  represent  him  as  regud- 
ing  ^*  an  act  over  which  they  had  not  the  slightest  con- 
trol^ and  in  which  they  had  no  agency ^^^  as  being,  never- 
theless, their  act,  and  as  withdrawing  firom  them,  on  aocoont 
of  it,  all  favor,  communion  and  diidne  influence,  and  thus 
inflicting  on  them  '*  a  form  of  death  which  is  o/ all  evU» 
the  essence  and  the  sum.^^  Is  this,  then,  the  best  mode 
of  justifying  God,  in  a  case  so  momentous  ?  Certainly  it  is 
a  hard  case,  for  to  many  it  seems  that  none  can  be  worse. 
I,  however,  do  not  regard  it  as  the  best  Neyertheless,  I  do 
agree  with  Prof.  H.,  that  all  the  modes  resorted  to  by  those 
who  reject  this  are  as  truly  and  entirely  unsatisfisu^tory. 

After  all,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  idea  that  untold 
millions  of  new-created  minds  should  in  any  way  be  brought 
into  being  by  God,  for  an  endless  existence,  either  with 
positively  depraved  natures,  or  natures  so  derangod,  dis- 
ordered and  ruined,  as  certainly  to  result  in  depravity  so 
powerful  that  nothing  but  supernatural  power  can  overcome 
it ;  and  then,  with  such  natures,  be  subjected  to  the  highest 
power  of  temptation  to  evil  through  corrupt  human  organ- 
izations, and  Satanic  agency,  being  moreover  from  the  very 
first  abandoned  by  God,  and  under  his  infinite  displeasure. 
This,  I  say,  is  the  great  difficulty ;  and  no  reconciliation  of 
this  with  honor  and  justice  in  God  has  ever  been  effected, 
nor  is  it,  in  my  judgment,  possible  to  effect  it. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  effected  by  those  who  ascribe  causative  power  to 
the  act  of  Adam  is  obviously  entirely  inadequate  to  eflbct 
such  a  result ;  as  much  so  (or  even  more)  as  looking  at  a 
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brazen  serpent  is  to  heal  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  fiery  ser- 
pent. For,  indeed,  it  is  an  astounding  &ct  that  is  alleged 
irhen  we  say  that  one  act,  done  six  thousaid  years  ago, 
made  a  whole  race  so  wicked  that  their  depravity  defies  all 
but  supreme  and  diviue  power. 

Certainly  the  theory  of  baptismal  regeneration,  or  sanctifi- 
cation  by  the  Lord's  supper,  truly  viewed,  seems  fiur  more 
rational  than  the  fiM^  alleged  in  this  case.  Is  it  not  as  possible, 
and  far  more  reasonable,  that  consecrated  water  should,  by  a 
divine  constitution,  regenerate  the  person  whom  it  actually 
touches,  or  the  consecrated  wafer  sanctify  the  person  who 
eats  it,  than  that  either  one  act  of  eating,  done  six  thousand 
years  ago,  or  the  sin  of  that  one  act,  should,  to  this  time,  and 
in  all  future  generations,  have  power  to  make  the  millions 
of  this  world,  before  action,  so  unspeakably  depraved  that 
without  a  supernatural  regeneration  they  must  all  forever 
perish  ?  At  all  events,  if  one  sinful  act  of  eating,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  can  by  any  divine  constitution  be 
made  the  cause  of  depravity  so  inconceivably  great  and  all- 
pervading,  who  has  a  right  to  say  that  it  is  either  absurd  or 
improbable  that  an  act  of  eating,  attended  by  obedience  to 
God,  should  in  the  eucharist  by  a  divine  constitution  sanc- 
tify the  soul  and  fit  it  for  heaven  ?  Or,  even  that  sanctified 
water  should,  by  a  divine  constitution,  wash  away  sin, 
original  and  actual  ?  Indeed,  Moehler  argues,  and  not  un- 
reasonably, from  the  assumed  &ct  that  man  fell  through  a 
material  system,  that  it  is  a  priori  probable  that  God  would 
restore  him  through  a  system  of  material  sacraments. 
Speaking  of  the  seven  sacraments,  he  says,  '^  The  entangle- 
ment of  man  with  the  lower  world,  which  since  Adam's  dis- 
obedience hath  been  subjected  to  a  curse,  is  revealed  in  tha 
most  diverse  ways.  Even  so  diverse  are  the  ways  (that  10^ 
ihe  sacraments)  whereby  we  are  raised  up  to  a  world  tt 
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a  higher  ord^  in  and  by  the  fellowBhip  with  Christ" 
design  of  the  sacramentB,  he  says,  is,  "  to  raise  hiu 
again  up  to  God,  as  through  Adam  it  had  fiadlen." 
he  says,  *'  As  man  ignominioosly  delivered  himself  c 
the  dominion  of  the  lower  world,  so  he  needs  its  me 
to  enable  him  to  rise  above  it"  Certainly  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  man  to  be  raised,  through  a 
constitution,  by  oft-repeated  and  manifold  material 
mental  acts,  than  to  suppose  all  men  in  all  ages  to 
deeply  sunk  by  one  act  Hence,  if  the  whole  sacrai 
system  of  Rome  is  rejected  as  absurd,  and  the  ver] 
<^  the  papal  despotbm,  why  should  another  theory,  st 
rational,  be  retained  ? 

If,  now,  any  one  shall  say,  These  things,  after  all, 
ZK)t  to  be  said ;  for  they  virtually  concede  that  all 
Pelagians,  Unitarians  and  Infidels,  have  said  again 
doctrine  of  the  Ml  of  the  human  race  in  Adam  is  c< 
and  it  will  be  received  by  them  with  triumph,  and  ] 
lowed  by  the  renunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  human  d 
ity,  and  of  Christianity  itself : 

To  this  I  reply,  the  rejection  of  the  common  doctr 
the  fall  in  Adam  is  not  in  any  sense  a  rejection  of  th( 
trine  of  the  native  depravity  and  fallen  condition  < 
human  race  in  its  fullest  and  amplest  sense,  nor  of  an 
trine  of  Christianity  resting  on  that  basis.  Nor  d 
touch  tiie  scriptural  or  historical  or  experimental 
ments  in  &vor  of  that  doctrine,  or  any  other  doctrii 
Christianity.  If  all  that  is  said  in  the  Bible  concc 
Adam  were  stricken  out,  still  there  would  remain  a  pei 
full  and  ample  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  ai 
every  other  doctrine  of  the  Christian  system. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  all  ages  the  strongest  argumei 
the  ofqponents  of  that  doctrine,  and  of  Christianity,  have 
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derived  firom  the  fiict  that  the  fall  of  Adam  has  been  made 
its  basis  and  originating  cause.  They  have  no  real  argu- 
ments against  it ;  they  never  have  had,  except  such  as  have 
been  furnished  to  them  by  thus  making  that  an  essential 
part  of  the  doctrine  which  has  no  logical  connection  with  it, 
and,  still  more,  which  furnishes  the  only  real  and  valid 
arguments  against  it. 

Nothing  weakens  a  cause  so  much  as  to  defend  it  by  un- 
sound arguments,  and  to  refuse  to  admit  the  force  of  true 
and  real  arguments  against  it.  By  placing  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity  on  the  basis  of  the  fall  in  Adam,  its  oppo- 
nents have  been  enabled  to  array  the  truth  itself  against  it, 
yea,  the  highest,  most  sacred,  and  most  affecting  truth  that 
can  be  seen  or  felt  by  the  mind  of  man.  That  truth,  with- 
out which  neither  the  glory  of  God  nor  the  sacredness  of  his 
government  can  be  seen.  Nay,  it  has  led  to  the  crippling 
and  degradation  of  the  human  mind  for  long  ages,  by  urging 
it  to  do  violence  to  its  most  sacred  and  godlike  convictions, 
by  repudiating  them  as  wretched  and  false. 

The  doctrine  of  depravity  is  a  real,  a  momentous,  a 
mournful  fact.  Scripture,  history.  Christian  experience, 
^  unite  in  its  proof  If  it  were  not  called  on  to  wrestle  even 
against  God  and  the  truth,  by  an  unhappy  misadjustment, 
it  might  stand  against  the  world.  But  how  can  it  ever 
universally  prevail  whilst  obliged  to  contend  with  the 
sacred  principles  of  honor  and  right,  and  to  resort  to  theories 
indefensible  and  absurd  \ 

Whether  those  who  have  hitherto  opposed  this  doctrme 
will  receive  these  concessions  with  triumph  or  otherwise, 
has  no  bearing  on  the  question  what  is  the  truth.  K,  in 
ages  past,  they  have,  in  some  important  respects,  spoken 
the  truth,  and  it  has  been  rejected  by  the  advocates  of 
depravity,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  peraiat  in  weak* 

89* 
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ening  oar  cause  by  doing  the  same.  But  I  trust  ihsi 
will  not  triumph,  but  receive  such  concessions  with  ca 
and  look  at  the  real  arguments  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
more  interest  and  care,  when  it  is  seen  that  it  can  be 
in  its  fullest  form,  and  yet  conflict  with  no  princip! 
honor  and  right. 

Is  there  any  danger  in  making  the  trial  of  this  coi 
The  other  course  liaa  been  tried  for  many  long  centi 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  Lamentable  division  aud 
flict,  and  theories  none  of  which  lias  yet  been  able  to  s: 
the  human  mind  that  it  is  rational  and  consistent. 

Turn,  now,  from  these  conflicting  and  unsatisfa 
attempts  to  the  simplicity  and  intelligibleness  of  the  • 
theory.  It  resolves  original  sin  and  native  depravity  i 
well-known  result  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  which  wc 
habit.  This  is  neither  a  part  of  the  essence  nor  an  oi-i 
attribute  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  permanent  predispositio 
propensity,  to  a  sinful  course  of  action,  caused  by  rep 
previous  action.  The  Princeton  divines  have  doiirlj 
scrilK'd  what  I  mean,  in  rebutting  the  charge  of  tca< 
physical  regeneration,  which  had  been  alleged  against  t 
selves.     Tlicy  say  : 

*'  The  main  j)rinciple,  as  before  stated,  whicli  is  a.s.si 
by  tliose  who  make  this  charge,  is,  that  wc  can  only  re 
the  soul  as  to  its  substance  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  ac 
on  the  other.  If.  therefore,  there  be  any  chan;:5C  wro 
in  the  soul  other  than  of  its  acts,  it  must  l>e  a  pliv 
cliangc.  And  if  any  tendency.  cithcTr  to  sin  or  holi 
exist  prior  to  choice,  it  is  a  positive  existence,  a  real  en 
Thus  the  charge  of  physical  depravity  and  physical  re 
oration  is  fairly  made  out.  We  are  constrained  to  con 
that,  if  the  premises  are  correct,  the  conclusions,  rcvo. 
as  they  are,  and  affecting,  as  they  do,  the  fair  names  ( 
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durge  a  portion  of  the  Christian  church,  are  valid.  The 
principle  itself,  however,  we  believe  to  be  a  gratuitous 
hssumption.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  common,  and,  as  we 
relieve,  correct  idea  of  habits^  both  connatural  and  ao- 
juired.  The  word  ^  habit '  (habitus)  was  used  by  the  old 
vritcrs  precisely  in  the  same  sense  as  'principle'  by 
President  Edwards  (pp.  380-1),  or  'disposition'  as  used 
ind  explained  by  President  Dwight.  That  there  are  such 
labits  or  dispositions  which  can  be  resolved  neither  into 
essential  attributes '  nor  '  acts,'  we  maintain  to  be  the  eom- 
non  judgment  of  mankind.  Let  us  take  for  illustration  an 
instance  of  an  acquired  habit  of  the  lowest  kind,  the  skill  of 
an  artist.  He  has  a  soul  with  the  same  essential  attributea 
as  other  men ;  his  body  is  composed  of  the  same  materials ; 
uid  the  same  law  regulates  the  obedience  of  his  muscular 
actions  to  his  mind.  By  constant  practice  he  has  acquired 
what  is  usually  denominated  skill ;  an  ability  to  go  through 
the  processes  of  his  art  with  greater  fstcility,  exactness  and 
iuccess,  than  ordinary  men.  Take  this  man  while  asleep  or 
engaged  in  any  indifferent  occupation, — you  have  a  soul  and 
body  not  differing  in  any  of  their  essential  attributes  finom 
tliose  of  other  men.  Still  there  is  a  difference.  What  is 
it?  Must  it  be  either  'a  real  existence,  an  entity,'  an  act, 
or  nothing?  It  cannot  be  'an  entity,'  for  it  is  acquired, 
and  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  a  man  can  acquire  a 
new  essential  attribute.  Neither  is  it  an  act,  for  the  man 
has  his  skill  when  it  is  not  exercised.  Yet  there  is  cer- 
tainly '  something,'  which  is  the  ground  of  certainty  that, 
when  called  to  go  through  the  peculiar  business  of  his  art, 
he  will  do  it  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  impossible  for  com- 
mon men.  It  is  as  impossible  not  to  admit  that  this 
ground  or  reason  exists,  in  order  to  account  for  the  effect, 
as  it  is  not  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  soul  to  account  for 
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its  exercises.  By  cDnstant  practioe,  a  slate  nf  mbul  amd 
body  has  been  produced  ad&pted  to  secure  these  resahs,  and 
which  accounts  for  their  character.  But  this  is  the  defini- 
tion of  principle  or  babit  as  given  abore.  A  sin^  cir- 
cumstance is  here  wanting  irhich  is  ibnnd  in  other  '  habits,' 
and  that  is,  there  is  not  the  tendency  or  proneness  to 
those  particular  acta  to  which  this  state  of  mind  is  ad^ted. 
This  di&rence,  however,  arises  not  ftoai  any  diRerence  in 
the  '  habits '  tbemselTes,  but  &om  the  nature  of  the  fecolUes 
in  which,  so  to  speak,  they  inhere.  A  principle  in  the  will 
(in  its  largest  sense,  including  all  the  active  powers)  is  not 
only  a  state  of  mind  adapted  to  certain  acts,  but  prone  to 
produce  them.  This  is  not  the  case,  at  least  to  the  same 
degree,  with  intellectual  habits.  Both  classes,  however, 
come  within  the  definition  given  by  President  Edwards  and 
Dr.  Dwight:  'A  state  of  mind,'  or  'foundation  fw  any 
particular  kind  of  exercise  of  the  faculties  oi  the  SOiil.' 
The  same  remarks  may  be  made  with  regard  to  habits  of  a 
mwe  purely  intellectual  character,  A  man,  by  devoting 
himself  to  any  jwirticular  pursuit,  gradually  acquires  a 
&cility  in  putting  forth  the  mental  exercises  which  it 
requires.  This  implies  no  change  of  essence  in  the  soul ; 
and  it  is  not  merely  an  act,  which  is  the  result  c^  this  prac- 
tice. The  result,  whatever  it  is,  is  an  attribute  of  the  man 
under  all  circumstances,  and  not  merely  when  engaged  in 
the  exercises  whence  tbe  habit  wna  acquired. 

"  But  to  come  nearer  to  the  case  in  hand.  We  say  a 
man  haa  a  malignant  disposition,  or  an  amiable  disposition. 
What  is  to  be  understood  by  these  expressions!  Is  it 
merely  that  he  oflcn  indulges  mahgnant  or  amiable  feelings? 
or  is  it  not  rather  that  there  is  an  habitual  proneness  or 
tendency  to  their  indulgence  ?  Surely  the  latter.  Bat,  if 
BO  the  principle  stated  above,  that  we  can  regard  the  soul 
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otily  as  to  its  substance  or  its  actions,  cannot  he  correct 
For  the  result  of  a  repetition  of  acts  of  the  same  kind  is  nik 
abiding  tendency,  which  is  itself  neither  an  act  (emanent  or 
immanent)  nor  an  '  entity.'  Here,  then,  is  the  soul  with  its 
essential  attributes, —  an  habitual  tendency  to  certain  exer- 
cises, and  the  exercises  themselves.  The  tendency  is  not 
an  act,  nor  an  active  state  of  the  feelings  in  question  ;  for  it 
would  be  a  contradiction  to  say  that  a  man  whose  heart  was 
glowing  with  parental  affection,  or  filled  for  the  time  with 
any  other  amiable  feeling,  had  at  the  same  moment  the 
malignant  feelings  in  an  active  state,  although  there  might 
exist  the  greatest  proneness  to  their  exercise.  We  have 
seen  no  analysis  of  such  dispositions  which  satisfies  us  that 
they  can  be  reduced  to  acts.  For  it  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  an  act  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  consciousness. 
This  is  true  of  those  which  are  immanent  acts  of  the  will,  or 
ultimate  choices  (by  which  a  fixed  state  of  the  affections  is 
meant  to  be  expressed),  as  well  as  of  all  othei*s.  But  a 
disposition  or  principle,  as  explained  above,  is  not  a  matter 
of  consciousness.  A  man  may  be  aware  that  he  has  a  cer- 
tain disposition,  as  he  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  his  soul, 
from  the  consciousness  of  its  acts,  but  the  disposition  itself 
is  not  a  subject  of  direct  consciousness.  It  exists  when  the 
man  is  asleep  or  in  a  swoon,  and  unconscious  of  anything. 
Neither  can  these  habits  be,  with  any  propriety,  called  a 
choice,  or  permanent  affection.  For  in  many  cases  they  are 
a  mere  proneness  to  acts  which  have  their  foundation  in  a 
constitutional  principle  of  the  mind.  Our  object  at  present 
is  merely  to  shbw  that  we  must  admit  that  there  are  mental 
habits  which  cannot  be  resolved  either  into  essential  attri- 
butes of  the  soul,  fixed  preferences,  or  subordinate  acts ;  and, 
consequently,  that  those  who  believe  in  dispositions  prior  to  i 
all  acts  do  not  necessarily  maintain  that  such  dispositions 
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are  of  the  fliseooe  of  the  aoal  itMl£  If  it  be  vitluii 
flompaaa  of  the  divine  power  to  prodooe  in  na  tint  vlud 
constant  exerciae  we  can  prodooe  in  ontselves,  tlwn  a 
principle  or  habit  may  be  the  result  of  the  Spirit's  infla 
in  regeneration,  without  any  physioal  change  baring  ! 
wrought" 

This  I  am  willing  to  adopt  as  a  very  satis&c 
description  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  tLat  state  of  i 
which,  in  my  judgment,  preoedea  Toluntaiy  action  in 
WCH'ld.  Man  is  bom  with  sinfiil  haluta,  fimned  by  him 
deeply  fixed,  and  nnconquen^ile  except  by  divine  gr 
and  this  is  the  eimple  aoooont  of  ^  whole  matter, 
it  now  be  noticed  that  the  result  at  whidi  these 
writers  aim  is  the  very  thing  which  is  given  to  then 
preexiatence,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  laws  of  i 
and  the  character  of  Glod.  But  that  sudi  evil  hi 
can  be  concrcated  ia  not  capable  of  proof,  and  is 
probable ;  and,  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  is  not  cons!) 
with  the  character  of  God,  Moreover,  if  they  were 
created  by  God,  they  ought  to  be  viewed  rather  in  the  1 
of  an  evil  unjustly  inflicted  by  him  upon  man,  than  of 
pravity  for  which  uian  can  be  justly  held  accountable, 
on  the  view  which  I  present,  all  of  these  difliculties  disapi 

That  man  is  responsible  for  habits  thus  formed, 
that  they  fill  up  the  proper  meaoing  of  such  wonU  i 
sinful  disposition,  bias,  taste,  inclination,  is  very  cle 
stated  by  Prof.  Stuart,  in  his  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
in  the  American  Biblical  ReposUory  for  July,  1839, 

"  It  will  doubtluas  be  aakeil  here,  What,  then, —  is  t 
not  such  a  thing  as  sinful  disposition,  bias,  taste,  inci 
tion  in  men  ?  Are  we  to  abandon  all  expressions  of 
sort,  BO  long  established  by  usage,  and  the  common  seoa 
mankind? 
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^'  Not  at  all  to  abandon  them,  is  my  reply.  Whenever 
a  disposition,  bias,  inclination,  propensity,  or  whatever  of 
this  nature  one  may  please  to  name  it,  is  spoken  of  as  being 
sinful^  the  phraseology  evidently  may  have  two  different 
meanings.  In  the  one  case,  if  by  the  phraseology  in  ques- 
tion we  mean  to  designate  the  bias,  or  inclination,  or  pro- 
pensity to  evil,  which  men  have  created  for  themselves  by 
practically  indulging  in  sin,  then  these  words  may  be  taken 
in  their  natural  and  proper  sense.  It  is  a  known  law  of 
our  being  that  the  indulgence  of  forbidden  desires  and  prac- 
tices strengthens  our  propensity  to  evil.  The  man,  theUi 
who  is  guilty  of  such  indulgence,  is  truly  and  properly  a 
sinner,  because  of  his  strengthened  propensities  to  eviL 
All  which  he  has  done  to  augment  these  propensities  has 
been  voluntary  transgression  of  God's  law ;  and  for  these 
propensities,  as  thus  augmented  or  aggravated,  he  is  alto- 
gether accountable  as  a  sinner.  They  are  not  only  the 
evidence  of  his  sin,  but,  in  as  much  as  he  has  made  them 
strong  and  imperious,  so  far  as  they  have  been  augmented 
and  made  to  become  imperious  by  him,  they  are  themselves 
sinful,  because  they  have  been  strengthened  by  voluntary 
sinful  indulgence.  Hence  the  Scriptures  so  often  speak,  and 
truly  they  may  speak,  of  iiti^vfjUt  as  being  s'mfuV^ 

If  men  are  born  with  such  habits,  thus  formed  in  a 
previous  state  of  being,  then  for  them  they  are  respons- 
ible. And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  old  writem 
often  call  the  opposite  state  produced  by  regeneration  the 
habit  of  love,  faith,  or  of  any  other  Christian  grace.  Thus, 
by  the  theory  of  preexistence,  a  deep  foundation  is  laid  for 
a  thorough  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  total  depravity  ;  and 
yet  the  guilt  rests  upon  man,  and  God  is  clear. 

Accordingly,  this  view  has  so  much  verisimilitude,  that  it 
has  naturally  suggested  itself  to  Julius  Miiller,  a  man  of  an 
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intelligent,  far-seeing  and  candid  mind,  as  the  onlj  sat 
tory  explanation  of  the  matter,  on  a  fiur  view  of  the  tan 
the  case.  Of  him  Professor  Edwards  says :  "  As  j 
found  and  scientific  theologian,  he  has  probably  no  su] 
among  his  learned  countrymen.  His  great  w^ork  is  o 
Nature  of  Sin,  and  is  characterized  by  profound  inve 
tion.  accurate  analysis,  comprehensive  sun^y  of  the  < 
field,  and  a  systematic  arrangement  of  his  materials 
German.'*  lie  first  establishes  the  reality  of  sin,  disc] 
its  nature  and  its  guilt.  He  comes  to  the  result  that 
ing  can  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin,  or  involve  guilt,  c 
the  acts  of  the  will,  or  the  results  of  those  acts  on  the 
Btitution  in  the  form  of  sinful  propensities  and  habits, 
resolves  all  actual  sin  into  selfishness,  and  herein  a 
with  Edwards  and  Hopkins.  He  then  discusses  difl 
theories  of  the  origin  of  sin,  rejecting  the  idea  tl 
is  either  the  necessary  result  of  a  finite  nature,  or  c 
metapliysieal  imperfection  of  man ;  or  that  it  results 
the  fact  that  the  mind  is  connected  with  the  material 
torn  by  the  body,  with  its  senses  and  apjKitites:  or 
evil  is  necessary,  in  order,  by  its  contrasts,  to  secure  a 
development  ot*  individuals  in  human  life ;  and  als< 
Maiiiclieaii  theory  of  a  self-existent  principle  of  evil. 

He  traces  tlie  origin  of  sin  to  the  perverted  and 
dot. 'nil i lied  action  of  free  will.  He  holds  that,  to  oriij 
cliaract^M*.  there  must  be  at  the  bef'inniiior  of  oxiste 
po^ver  of  choice  between  gcMxl  and  evil,  such  that,  whie' 
is  chosen,  the  other  might  have  been  chosen.  Here 
agrees  with  Augustine  and  his  foUowei-s.  By  this  j 
of  choice,  a  character  may  be  formed  such  that  the  pr 
derance  either  to  good  or  to  evil  shall  be  so  strong 
create  a  certaiuty  that  the  opposite  will  never  be  cl 
In.  tliis  state  nf  propon<iorauoe  to  evil,  he  finds  man  froi 
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?erj  begpimmg  of  his  deTelopment  in  this  world.  He  does 
not,  tberefore,  oome  here  to  form  a  eharacter,  but  with  one 
already  formed.  The  following  condensed  summary  of  his 
Tiews  on  this  point  I  take  from  the  abstract  of  Mr.  Bobie,  in 
the  Biiiiotkeca  Sttcra  for  May,  1849,  p.  253,  not  haying 
myself  seen  the  second  volume  of  the  work. 

''  If  there  were,  at  the  commencement  of  our  conscious 
existence,  such  an  individual  act  as  the  stepping  forth  of  the 
will  out  of  a  state  of  indecision  into  a  sinful  purpose,  it 
would  remain  as  a  dark  background  in  the  memory.  But 
who  is  able  to  say  definitely  when  and  how  he  for  the  first 
time  acted  in  contradiction  to  his  moral  consciousness? 
Certainly  our  recollection,  if  our  attention  is  directed  suffi-* 
ciently  early  to  this  point,  goes  back  further  than  is  gen- 
erally  supposed;  and  many  a  one  will  be  able  to  say  when, 
for  example,  the  first  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge  were 
enkindled  within  him,  and  what  a  tumult  they  produced  in 
the  soul  of  the  child.  But,  if  we  descend  deeper  into  the 
shafl  of  self-recollection,  we  discover  behind  these  earliest 
moments  of  sin  still  others  by  which  they  were  prepared, 
and  which  accordingly  must  have  been  of  the  same  sinful 
character ;  and,  if  we  seek  to  fix  these,  yet  other  similar 
emotions  loom  up  in  our  memory,  and  these  again,  if  we 
seek  to  hold  them  fast,  lose  themselves  in  an  uncertain  twi- 
light. To  a  pure  beginning,  to  an  original  determining  act, 
it  is  impossible  in  this  way  to  attain.  The  earliest  sinful 
act  which  presents  itself  to  our  consciousness  does  not 
appear  as  the  incoming  of  an  altogether  new  element  into 
the  youthful  life,  but  rather  as  the  development  and  mani- 
festation, of  a  hidden  agency,  the  awakening  of  a  power 
slumbering  in  the  deep.  Sin  does  not  then  for  the  first 
time  exist  in  us^  but  only  steps  forth  into  light.  However 
unportant  the  epoch  of  awakening  moral  consciousness  may 
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be,  it  has  a  part  bdonl  it^wliielih  nrtwilimii  oo^olar* 
mining  inflnenoe  upon  the  oondnoi  of  the  ciiild  in  flirt 

orisis. 

"  And  is  it  probable  tfart  a  deeision  on  irbioth  dependi 
the  future  moral  character  of  an  immortal  sool  noiild  be 
intrusted  to  the  weak  hand  of  a  child?  Go  back  as  &r  as 
we  may,  yre  do  not  find  formal  freedom  in  this  lifis.  From 
the  earUeet  period  of  his  ftyinteiice  in  this  world,  the  monl 
character  of  man  is  already  determined.  On  the  ground  of 
a  practical  empiricism, —  thrt  is,  a  mode  of  thinking  whidi 
seeks  fi)r  the  circumstances  and  conditums  of  tbe  maal 
actions  of  men  only  in  what  eomes  under  our  observation 
during  this  earthly  Ufb, — the  doctrine  of  necessity  cannot  be 
refuted. 

"  To  ori^nate  one's  own  character  is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  personality ;  and  since  firom  the  beginning  of  this 
life  man's  character  is  already  determined,  we  are  obliged 
to  step  over  the  bounds  of  time  to  find  the  source  of  his 
freedom  of  will,  to  discover  that  act  of  free  will  by  which  be 
determined  himself  to  a  course  of  sin.  Is  the  moral  con- 
dition, in  wliich,  irrespective  of  redemption,  we  find  man  to 
be,  one  of  guilt,  and  a  consequence  of  his  own  act ;  is  there 
truth  in  the  testimony  of  conscience  which  imputes  to  us 
our  sins  ;  is  there  truth  in  the  voice  of  religion  that  God  is 
not  the  author  of  sin, —  then  the  fireedom  of  man  must  have 
its  bcginniDg  in  a  domain  out  of  time.  In  this  domain  k 
that  power  of  original  choice  to  be  sought  for  which  pre- 
cedes and  preconditions  all  sinful  decisions  in  time." 

We  have  here  the  elements  of  an  argument  which,  if  the 
premises  are  sure,  is  valid.  The  premises  are,  sin  murt 
be  man's  own  act,  guilt  can  attach  to  nothing  else.  Nor  is 
God  the  author  of  sin.  Yet  man  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  life,  a  sinner,  and  guilty.    This  is  the  testimony  of 
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oonacieiioe  and  of  GhxL    Of  course  he  must  hare  ainned 
before  entering  this  world. 

He  reasons  again  to  the  same  effect,  as  follows  : 
"  The  problem  is,  to  reconcile  the  guilt  of  each  individual 
with  the  universality  of  sin  in  the  race,  and  thus  show  the 
&lsity  of  the  conclusion,  drawn  from  that  universality,  that 
sin  is  an  essential  constituent  of  human  nature,  or  a  matter 
of  metaphysical  necessity.  On  the  one  side,  there  is  in  all 
men  an  innate  sinfulness,  and,  on  the  other  side,  wherever 
sin  is  there  is  guilt ;  that  is,  each  individual  is,  by  his  own 
self-determination,  the  author  of  his  sin.  This  would  be  a 
manifest  contradiction,  if  there  were  not  preceding  our 
earthly  development  in  time  an  existence  of  our  personality 
as  the  sphere  of  that  self-determination  by  which  our  moral 
condition  from  birth  is  affected.  And  so,  firom  these  unde- 
niable facts  of  human  life,  we  are  led  to  the  same  idea  to 
which  the  examination  of  human  freedom  brought  us, — the 
idea  of  a  mode  of  existence  of  created  personalities  out 
of  time,  and  from  which  their  life  in  time  is  dependent. 
Should  we,  however,  ascribe  to  all  personal  creatures  in  the 
timeless  state  of  their  being  such  a  perversion  of  will  as  is 
found  in  man,  we  should  transfer  the  same  difficult  problem 
to  the  sphere  in  which,  we  suppose,  is  found  its  solution. 
But  here  we  are  met  and  relieved  by  a  doctrine  which  finds 
a  place  in  the  religious  belief  of  most  nations,  that  a  part 
of  the  spirit-world,  by  their  self-determination,  founded  a 
moral  state  of  being  in  undisturbed  harmony  with  God,  and 
thus  elevated  the  original  purity  in  which  they  were  cre- 
ated to  a  free  holiness ;  and  that  another  portion  of  those 
beings  entirely  and  decidedly  turned  away  from  God, 
whereby  for  their  e^tence  in  time  every  inclination  to  good 
was  excluded." 

Who  does  not  see  that  this  distinguished  divine,  who  is 
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confessedly  the  leader  of  the  Germaa  ibeologiaiis  of  iIub 
day,  was  led  to  take  this  view  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoii- 
ing  that  is  deemed  conclusiye  with  refeireiice'  to  th^  Kew- 
tonian  system  ?  The  solation  which  he  assigm  acoouitB  for 
the  factR  of  the  case.  No  other  does  or  can.  The  object 
of  his  work  and  his  line  of  alignment  differ  firom  mine,  yet 
in  this  particular  I  am  gratified  to  see  that  we  oome  to  com- 
mon results. 

It  is  also  an  encouraging  circumstance  that  Dr.  Hodge, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Princeton  divines,  has  referred 
with  approbation  to  this  w(»*k  of  Mfiller  as  one  of  great 
importance,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  great  question  of 
original  sin.  We  are  thus  encouraged  to  hope  that  thej 
will  adopt  his  doctrine,  that  nothing  is  sin  except  acts  of 
the  will  or  theur  results  in  evil  habits,  and  logically  follow 
it  out  to  its  results. 

There  is  another  and  more  extended  form  of  argumoit, 
which  requires  greater  detail  and  fulness  than  is  con- 
sistent with  my  present  limits,  if  its  full  power  is  to  be 
exhibited.  It  is  the  argument  taken  from  the  agreement  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  system  as  a  whole  with  preexistencc, 
and  also  from  the  tendencies  of  the  system  to  affect  human 
society,  in  contrast  with  the  actual  effects  of  the  opposite 
system.  I  can  but  state  this  argument  in  outline.  Volumes 
would  be  required  to  do  it  full  justice.  But,  to  prepare  the 
way,  I  for  the  present  suspend  this  line  of  argument,  to 
meet  the  remaining  allegation  against  the  theory  of  preex- 
istencc. 

Note  to  Second  Edition,  on  p.  467,  &c.  —  On  rending  the  seoond 
volume  of  Muller,  I  find  that,  thoagh  he  agrees  with  me  in  the  &ot  of  the 
preexistence  of  man,  yet  his  Tiews  of  the  state  in  which  he  preexisted,  the 
nNisons  of  hia  sinning,  and  the  inflaence  of  sinful  habitau  do  not  agree 
with  mine. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
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Thb  remaining  allegation  against  the  theory  of  preexist- 
ence  is,  that  it  merely  shifts  the  difficulty,  but  does  not 
remove  it.  This  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Woods.  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  365.)  *'  This  hypothesis,  even  if  admitted  to  be  traOi 
would  still  fiul  of  answering  the  purpose  intended. 
Although  it  might  furnish  some  plausible  account  of  our 
innate  depravity,  it  would  cast  no  light  on  the  &ct  of  our 
having  sinned  in  a  previous  state,  and  so  would  leave  the 
great  difficulty  untouched.  Why  moral  evil  should  ever  be 
suffered  to  exist  in  beings  who  are  entirely  dependent  on 
Crod  and  under  his  control,  and  how  its  existence  can  be 
accounted  for  consistently  with  the  infinite  perfections  of 
Qoi,  is  a  question  to  which  human  wisdom,  untaught  from 
above,  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer." 

To  this  there  is  a  reply  obvious,  simple  and  conclusive. 
The  real  and  great  difficulty  lies,  not  in  the  idea  that  free 
agents  should  sin,  but  in  the  idea  that  God  should  bring 
man  into  being  with  a  nature  morally  depraved,  anterior  to 
any  will,  wish,  desire  or  knowledge,  of  his  own,  or  with  a 
constitution  so  deranged  and  corrupt  as  to  tend  to  sin  with 
a  power  that  no  man  can  overcome  in  himself  or  in  others ; 
and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  he  should  place  him  in  a  stata 
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of  SO  great  social  disadvantage,  and,  as  the  climax,  expose 

him,  so  weak,  to  the  fearful  wiles  of  powerfiil  and  malignant 
spirits.  This  difficulty  preezistence  does  touch  and  entiielj 
remove,  by  referring  the  origin  of  his  depravity  to  his 
own  action  in  another  state,  and  showing  that  the  system  of 
this  world  is  a  system  of  sovereignty  established  over  beingi 
who  have  lost  their  original  claims  on  the  justice  of  God. 

If  now  a  difficulty  is  alleged  still  to  exist  as  to  thehr 
first  sinning  in  a  previous  state,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
this  is  not  the  same  difficulty  that  existed  before,  but  alto- 
gether a  different  one ;  that  is,  how  beings,  created  with  an 
uncorrupt  moral  constitution,  and  in  a  spiritual  system 
arranged  in  the  best  manner  to  &vor  their  perseverance  in 
right,  could  be  led  to  sin.  Suppose,  then,  that  this  questicm 
is  not  answered,  and  cannot  be  (although  I  do  not  concede 
that  it  cannot)  —  but  suppose  it.  What  then  ?  It  merely 
leaves  a  mysterious  fact ;  but  it  does  not,  as  in  the  former 
case,  present  an  alleged  fact,  which  the  human  mind  can  see 
to  be  within  the  range  of  its  faculties,  and  to  be  positively  un- 
just. It  therefore  removes  a  dispensation  positively  unjust, 
and,  in  place  of  it,  presents  one  that  is  simply  mysterious. 
But  it  resorts  to  mystery  in  a  proper  place.  For,  since 
the  past  history  of  the  universe  is  not  revealed  in  detail, 
nothing  exists  to  forbid  the  idea  that,  whatever  were  the 
circumstances  in  which  men  sinned,  and  whatever  were  the 
I'easons  of  their  sinning,  still  they  were  such  as  in  the 
highest  degree  to  show  forth  the  honor,  justice  and  love  of 
God,  and  to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  man.  What,  then, 
if  we  cannot  state  exactly  these  circumstances  nnd  reasons? 
What  if  we  cannot  reconstruct  the  past  history  of  each 
man  ?  Still  we  know  nothing,  and  we  see  nothing,  to  forbid 
a  full  belief,  based  on  confidence  in  Gtxl,  that,  in  all  his 
lealings  with  them,  he  was  honorable  and  just. 
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Sut,  if  it  be  said  we  do  still  know  enongh  to  create  a 
difficulty, —  we  do  know  that  all  created  beings  are  entirely 
dependent  on  God,  and  under  his  control,  and  it  seems 
inconsistent  with  wisdom  and  justice  that  he  should  allow 
them  to  sin, —  I  reply,  this  objection  assumes  as  its  basis 
a  theory  of  the  relations  of  divine  power  to  a  system  of 
free  agency  which  is  neither  self-evident  nor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  word  of  God. 

It  assumes  that  (jod,  in  making  and  governing  a  system 
of  created  minds,  has,  at  all  stages  of  progress,  absolute 
and  unlimited  power  to  secure  universal  holiness,  if  he  will ; 
and  rejects  the  supposition  of  a  temporary  limitation  of 
divine  power  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  system,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessary  liability  of  finite  minds  to  unbelief 
and  distrust  of  God,  when  exposed  to  the  inevitable  trials 
which  pertain  to  an  infinite  system,  such  as  befits  God,  and 
in  which  alone  he  can  properly  act  out  himself  These 
opposite  views  are  also  connected  with  two  unlike  views  of 
the  character  of  Grod,  which  grow  out  of  and  accord  with 
them  respectively.  On  the  side  of  absolute  and  unlimited 
power,  it  is  asserted  that  the  will  of  God  in  all  things  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  so  completely  done,  that  he  is  entirely 
free  firom  all  grief,  pain  or  suffering  of  Bny  kind,  from  the 
sins  of  his  creatures.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  held  that 
God,  in  reality,  has  no  pleasure  at  all  in  the  death  of  him 
that  dieth,  but  prefers  his  eternal  life,  and  is  really  and 
truly  grieved  by  the  sins  of  his  creatures ;  but  that  there  ^ 
a  temporary  limitation  of  divine  power,  originating  firom 
the  limitation  of  finite  capacities  to  comprehend  God  and 
his  ways,  and  a  consequent  liability  m  the  first  generations 
of  creatures  to  unbeUef,  distrust  and  sin,  involving  a  season 
of  Bufiering  in  Grod,  and  requiring  a  full  unfolding  of  truth 
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in  act,  until  Qod  and  his  ajBtem  diall  be  tcSij  dMoaed, 
and  the  oooasion  of  nnbelief  oeaae. 

The  position  that  God's  power  of  disclosing  liimadf  ani 
his  system  and  plans  to  his  creatares  in  tlieir  earliert  gen- 
erations is  limited,  does  not  diminish  bnt  increases  onr 
ideas  of  the  greatness  of  God;  for  his  grestnees  is  ibecsiue 
of  the  limitation  in  question.  It  is  merely  tlie  inahilitjr  of  aa 
infinite  mind  to  bring  itself  and  its  plans  down  to  the  lerel 
of  a  finite  mind.  Does  it  exalt  our  ideas  of  God,  and  show 
the  infinite  di£krence  between  him  and  %  ereBtore,  to  asaeit 
that  he  can  put  himself  and  all  his  plans  fbllj  into  the 
mind  of  that  creature  1  Or,  does  it,  <m  the  Other  hand, 
most  exalt  God  to  say  that  he  is  so  vast  that  no  created 
mind  can  fully  comprehend  him  or  his  plans,  and  that  it  ii 
beyond  even  his  power  to  destroy  the  infinite  chasm  that 
separates  creator  and  creature  ?  But,  simple  and  obvious  as 
is  this  idea  of  the  vastness  of  God  and  his  system,  and  thn 
consequent  limitation  of  finite  minds,  and  obvious  and  satis- 
factory as  is  the  solution  of  the  origin  of  evil  which  it 
furnishes,  still  it  has  been  much  overlooked.  The  causes 
which  have  blinded  the  minds  of  so  many  to  it  are,  the 
inconsiderate  ascription  to  God  of  the  unproved  ability  to 
do  all  things,  in  a  moral  system,  by  naked  power,  without 
moral  and  intellectual  motives;  want  of  proper  reflection 
on  the  disproportion  between  him  and  created  minds,  and 
on  what  is  essential  in  order  to  act  with  him  in  a  universal 
system,  and  on  the  discipline  needed  to  fit  created  minds  for 
it,  and  on  the  trial  involved  in  such  discipline;  on  the  ease 
with  which  a  being  so  vast  in  the  execution  of  plans  which 
are  infinite  and  for  eternity  may  be  misunderstood,  and  on 
the  unmediate  and  fetal  efiects  of  a  loss  of  confidence  in 
God.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  that,  if  the 
very  greatness  of  God,  and  the  necessary  limitation  of  all, 
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even  the  highest  created  mmda,  render  it  impoesihle  for  him 
to  disclose  fully  either  himself  or  his  plans  to  them,  then 
that  he  must  try  them,  by  acting  in  view  of  what  he  sees, 
not  of  what  they  see :  that  is,  he  must  ever  act  in  view  of 
considerations  unseen  and  unknown  to  created  minds.  He 
dwells  in  light  to  which  no  created  mind  can  approach ;  and 
no  eye  has  seen,  or  ever  will  see,  but  in  an  infinitely  small 
degree,  all  that  is  involved  in  the  full  knowledge  of  God. 
But,  when  once  these  things  are  well  c(nisidered,  they  disclose 
a  satis&ctory  reason  for  the  origin  of  evil,  and  one  not  dis- 
honorable to  God;  for  to  annihilate  the  infinite  distance 
between  himself  and  a  creature  is  not  in  his  power.  He 
must  act  according  to  his  own  greatness,  and  yet  under  the 
limitations  created  by  an  utter  impossibility  of  transmitting 
into  a  finite  mind  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  exists  in  an 
infinite  one.  Hence,  if  he  will  act  with  finite  minds,  on  an 
infinite  plan,  he  must  act,  at  least  in  the  earlier  generations, 
with  a  necessary  liability  of  being  misunderstood;  and,  if 
his  ways  are  trying,  of  losing  the  confidence  of  those  with 
whom  he  acts.  But,  whoever  disbelieves,  and  distrusts 
God  and  departs  from  him,  departe,  of  course,  from  infinite 
truth  and  right;  and,  though  God's  vastness  forbids  him  to 
disclose  this  at  once,  yet  the  progress  of  events,  in  a  course 
of  development,  will  surely  show  that  such  is  the  &ct 

What  God  needs,  then,  is  not  naked  power,  but  calm, 
benevolent,  tranquil  patience  and  time.  In  this  way,  the 
progress  of  events  will  cover  him  ?dth  glory,  and  his 
enemies  with  shame. 

This  view  is  that  which  accords  with  the  general  spirit  of 
the  Bible,  and  with  the  views  there  given  of  the  vastness 
of  his  plans,  and  of  his  taking  counsel  of  none.    (Is.  40, 
Bom.  11.)   Their  impenetrability  to  created  intellects  is  ao 
ksB  clearly  set  fi:)rth.    Clouds  and  darkness  art  roi[iidaboiii| 
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him.    The  Loitl  halli  said  that  he  woald  dweU  in  die  dui 
darkness.     Secret  thmgs  belong  nnto  him. 

Garry  back,  then,  these  principles  to  the  earl  j  generatioM, 
and  we  find  an  ample  solntion  of  the  origin  of  evil,  in  the 
trial  of  new-created  minds,  with  oncorTapted  moral  coosti- 
tntions,  and  yet  not  deyeloped  by  discipline,  and  needing 
trial  to  perfect  them,  as  was  the  case  with  Christ,  irho 
learned  obedience  by  the  things  that  he  sofiered,  and  wh 
thus  perfected.  Conoeire  of  them  as  in  trial,  distrostmg 
God,  reyolting  and  taking  groond  against  him,  and  the 
system  is  solyed.  All  else  is  a  system  of  patient  evofaitiaD 
on  the  part  of  Qod,  by  which  the  tmih  is  to  be  revealed, 
and  they  are  to  be  exposed,  and  the  power  and  reign  of 
unbelief  are  to  be  forever  destroyed,  not  by  direct  fixroe, 
but  by  truth  and  justice. 

In  this  account  of  the  matter  we  rise  entirely  above  anj 
solution  which  the  common  system  of  the  fidl  can  funiiaL 
On  the  other  hand,  that  discountenances  this  view,  even  as 
respects  the  first  entrance  of  sin,  by  representing  God  as 
disowning  it  in  this  world.  Here,  he  brings  in  sin,  by  the 
fall,  as  an  element  chosen  and  desired.  He,  through  one 
sin,  renders  sure  the  existence  of  a  fidlen  race,  as  furnishing 
the  necessary  materials  for  a  system  of  grace, — such  ma- 
terials, and  so  situated,  as  have  been  described.  In  this  way 
are  created  the  positive  difiSculties  already  considered,  and 
of  which  there  is  no  reasonable  solution. 

This,  of  course,  nullifies  all  theories  as  to  any  honorable 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  primitive  origin  of 
evil;  for,  if  God  is  such  a  being  that  his  feelings  do  not 
revolt  at  introducing  moral  evil  into  this  world  in  this  way, 
then  there  is  no  reason  to  look  for  any  better  mode  of 
securing  the  same  result  in  the  first  entrance  of  evil. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  it  is  of  no  use  at  all  ti 
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specalate  as  to  the  origin  of  evil;  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot 
be  understood;  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  and 
to  speculate  concerning  it  is  presumptuous.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Woods  has  not  hesitated  to  use  the  follo¥nng  hard  words 
on  the  subject :  '^  If  we  should  try  to  make  out,  by  reasoning, 
that  something  like  this  (that  is,  preexistence)  must  be  sup- 
posed, in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  of  our  depravity 
consistently  with  the  justice  of  God,  our  reasoning,  instead 
of  proving  the  fact  of  a  preezistent  state,  would  only  prove 
our  ignorance  and  presumption.'' 

Is  it,  indeed,  so?  And  will  reflecting  men  be  willing  to 
take  such  a  ground  on  the  most  practical  and  important 
of  all  questions  ?  If  the  great  end  of  this  remedial  system 
is  so  to  justify  God  and  condemn  man  as  to  lay  a  reasonable 
foundation  for  undissembled  and  intelligent  penitence,  then 
is  it  not  necessary  to  take  up,  not  merely  the  &ct,  but  the 
origin,  of  sin  ?  Are  there,  in  feet,  no  principles  of  equity 
and  honor  on  this  point  ?  Has  the  church  in  all  ages  been 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  are  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  men  may  so  misinterpret  the  Bible  as  to  represent  God 
as  introducing  sin  dishonorably  7  Are  we  bound  to  receive 
all  that  any  man  chooses  on  such  grounds  to  assert  con- 
cerning God  ?  Is  nothing  due  to  the  honor  of  God  ?  If 
it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  common  theory  of  the  fall 
in  Adam  is  at  war  with  Grod's  honor,  and  that  preexistence 
is  not,  because  it  opens  the  way  for  such  an  origin  of  evil 
as  I  have  described,  is  there  no  sound  argument  in  all  this  1 
So  £ur  am  I  from  giving  way  before  such  a  style  of  dog- 
matic assertion,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  proper 
vindication  of  God  in  this  matter  is  one  great  work  both 
of  this  and  of  future  ages. 

All  that  God  is  doing,  in  the  present  dispensation,  is  but 
ft  part  of  one  great  system.    We  cannot  understand  this 
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Bystem,  unless  we  consider  its  ends,  tnd  ilie  adapMkn  of 
means  to  gain  them.  One  ^id  is,  to  pat  down  all  hoslak 
power,  role  and  aathority,  now  arrayed  agunst  God 
(1  Cor.  15 :  24,  25).  This  is  to  be  done  by  exposing  iitt 
nature,  criminality,  and  results  of  the  revolt  of  Satan 
and  his  followers  finom  God.  This  implies  that  it  may  be 
and  must  be  known  that  it  originated  without  any  good 
reason,  and  from  no  &ult  on  the  part  of  God ;  and  that  the 
creature  is  to  be  blamed  fw  its  origin,  and  not  the  orator; 
and,  in  order  to  see  this,  it  must  be  disclosed,  at  least  in 
jHrinciple,  how  and  why  it  did  originate. 

If  its  power  is  to  be  destroyed  by  turning  the  oonnctiaDi 
of  intelligent  beings  against  its  authors,  then  it  cannot  be 
destroyed  till  they  are  convinced.  The  same  principke 
apply  in  the  case  of  man.  The  Bible  nowhere  represents 
the  conflict  between  tjod  and  his  rebellious  creatures  as  one 
of  mere  power.  God  is  to  be  ^'justified  in  his  sayings  and 
overcome  when  he  is  judged.^ ^  It  is  a  strife  which  is  to 
be  decided  not  by  naked  power,  but  by  good  c(Miduct;  that 
is,  by  benevolent,  honorable,  and  right  conduct 

But,  as  it  is  a  strife  between  unequal  parties,  infinitely 
unequal,  there  is  a  sentiment  of  honor  in  such  a  case, 
imposing  the  highest  responsibilities  <m  him  whose  power, 
knowledge  and  other  advantages,  are  greatest  We  see 
the  action  of  this  principle  clearly  developed  in  this  life. 
In  a  moral  strife  of  an  elevated,  highly-educated  clergyman, 
of  great  powers  and  advantages,  with  an  inexperienced  boy, 
whilst  we  should  not  excuse  sin  in  the  boy,  yet  we  should 
judge  the  clergyman  by  the  law, —  to  whom  much  is  given, 
of  him,  also,  is  much  required. 

Especially,  if,  in  such  a  conflict,  the  original  advantages  of 
any  one,  for  good  conduct,  depended  not  on  his  own  will,  but 
on  ibaX  of  one  in  oofn&kfc  ^\];i  YfiBk^  ^&tf9Q![i&  ^^  Tsak^  hi^ 
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demands  of  honor  on  the  more  powerfiil,  not  to  put  his 
antagonist  into  a  position  of  needless  weakness  and  disability. 
In  physical  conflicts,  all  admit  the  force  of  this  principle. 
If  a  powerful  man  should  give  to  a  weak  antagonist  a  lead 
Bword  and  a  paper  shield,  and  arm  himself  with  a  steel 
sword  and  a  metal  shield;  would  there  be  any  honor  in  a 
victory  achieved  in  such  circumstances  ? 

In  this  wide  universe  no  thought  is  so  affecting  as  to 
exist  for  eternity,  and  to  be  called  on,  in  a  relatively  brief 
time  of  trial,  to  decide  the  character  of  that  eternity. 

In  the  case  of  every  being  who  thus  exists,  the  following 
things  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  his  will,  but  solely  on 
Grod's :  The  feet  that  he  exists;  his  original  constitution  and 
powers ;  his  circumstances  in  the  system  of  God,  and  the 
influences  exerted  on  him  by  God,  by  way  of  statement, 
persuasion  and  motives  of  all  kinds,  adapted  to  secure  a 
right  deportment. 

In  order  to  justify  God,  and  to  condemn  his  sinful 
creatures,  all  the  sentiments  of  an  honorable  mind  demand 
that  it  be  made  to  appear  that,  in  all  these  things,  Gt)d  did 
all  for  his  creatures  that  our  highest  conceptions  of  justice, 
honor,  magnanimity  and  generosity,  demand ;  all  that  was 
needed  to  place  them  in  the  most  &vorable  position  possible, 
all  things  considered,  for  good  conduct ;  and  that  he  earnestly 
desired  their  success,.4Uid  that  their  misconduct  was  against 
reason,  honor  and  right,  and  no  less  against  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  God. 

If  any  say  that,  on  such  principles,  the  entrance  of  moral 
evil  cannot  occur,  I  reply,  the  statement  is  very  inconsiderate. 

What  is  the  standard  of  the  best  possible  constitution  and 
powers?  Is  it  not  an  adaptation  of  the  mind  to  know  God, 
to  commune  with  him  in  love,  and  to  act  in  a  system  with 
iim?     But  this  implies,   of  neceaaity,  \««t  \«^«w»  <5£   - 
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conception  and  emotion,  powerM  impulses  to  action,  in 
great  energy  of  will.  To  fit  innumerable  minds,  so  consti 
tuted,  to  act  together  and  with  (jod  in  an  infinite  Bjsten 
involves,  of  necessity,  trial,  just  as  it  did  in  the  case  o 
Christ,  in  order  properly  to  develop  and  perfect  them ;  in 
such  trial  involves  the  possibility,  and  eren  the  danger,  o 
failure  through  unbelie£ 

For,  as  the  preserving  power,  in  time  of  trials  is  a  belie 
of  the  statements  of  God  as  to  what  is  right  and  wtod{ 
wise  and  unwise,  and  as  to  the  certainty  of  good  or  evil,  i 
law  is  observed  or  violated, —  and  if  none  but  Ood  knows,  c 
can  know,  intuitively,  all  truth,  and  the  full  extent  an 
certainty  of  good  or  evil  involved, — and  if  he  cannot  transfi 
his  own  infinite  perceptions  to  finite  minds,  then  no  coun 
is  left  but  to  throw  his  creatures  on  faith  ;  and,  if  in  trii 
they  will  not  believe,  but  will  gain,  by  trial  against  law, 
kiiowletlge  of  good  and  evil,  then  to  push  on  the  system  1 
its  final  results,  till  the  real  truth  in  the  case  shall  h 
developed  by  facts ;  God,  meantime,  enduring  with  infinil 
piitience  the  unbelief  and  ingratitude  of  his  creatures,  ti 
he  has  fully  acted  out  his  own  truth  and  righteousness,  an 
they  their  falsehood  and  wrong.  Thus  would  God  be  "  jui 
tified  in  his  sayings,  and  overcome  when  he  is  judged." 

Such  a  view  of  the  origin  of  evil  does  not  imply  the  necej 
sity  of  sinning,  as  a  means  of  moral  development.  For,  und< 
such  a  system,  multitudes  have  persevered  without  sin,  as 
been  confirmed  in  holiness.  Indeed,  no  one  can  show  thj 
of  the  gi'cat  majority  of  existing  beings  this  is  not  tru< 
The  decided  probability  is  that  it  is  true. 

Nor,  in  the  case  of  any,  was  there  a  necessity  of  falling 
for,  though  limited  in  knowledge,  still  they  had  che  powc 
to  believe  God,  and  so  to  stand  steadfast  in  Cioedience.  I 
t^.e  highest  exercises  of  faith  there  is  always  a  vigorov 
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exercise  of  the  will;  and  it  was,  before  evil  entered^  in  ther 
power  of  all  to  believe,  and  thus  to  live.  But  they  did- 
believed,  and  fell.  Of  this  we  see  a  symbol  in  the  tempta- 
tion in  Eien.  Belief  of  God  and  eating  of  the  tree  of  life 
are  connected.  Disbelief  of  Ghxl,  and  a  determination  to 
know,  by  trial,  the  truth  of  his  statements  as  to  good  and 
evil,  is  symbolized  by  a  determination  to  eat  of  the  tree  ci 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  in  view  of  the  denial  of  danger 
and  the  hope  of  gain  which  proceeded  bom  him  who  wdl 
remembered  his  own  guilty  &11. 

Such  a  view  of  the  origin  of  evil  is  a  fall  defence  of: 
God.  It  also  shows  that,  after  creation  and  the  entrance 
of  sin,  a  system  of  evoltUion,  with  a  well-defined  end^ 
would,  of  necessity,  arise,  presenting  something  to  be  done 
by  God,  not  in  the  exercise  of  mere  naked  power,  but  in 
the  practical  development  of  all  his  excellences,  in  a 
system  in  which,  according  to  his  own  words,  )ie  is  cts 
really  '^  tried  and  proved  "  as  are  his  creatures,  and 
in  which  in  a  peculiar  and  infinite  degree  he  develops 
patience,  long-suffering,  mercy,  grace,  sdfHsacrifice,  self- 
denial,  and  forgiving  love,  and  finally  overcomes  and  pros- 
trates all  his  foes  by  this  full  development  of  his  real  and 
infinitely  tried  and  proved  excellences,  in  contrast  with  the 
unbelief,  ingratitude  and  malevolence,  of  his  enemies. 

Not  only  is  this  view  of  the  origin  of  evil  better  than  any 
that  the  common  theory  of  the  &11  in  Adam  will  allow,  but 
it  is  in  striking  accordance  with  the  general  aspects  of  the 
BiWe. 

Hiat  sacred  book  discloses  to  us  up<Hi  its  very  fiu)e  a 
system  of  evolution  designed  fully  to  bring  out  the  character 
of  Grod,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  give  him  a  glorious  intellectual 
and  moral  victory  over  all  his  foes.  But  the  very  nature 
of  such  a  system  aiows  t^at  it  was  not  posaible  fixr  God  tau 
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make  this  discloenre  of  himEelf  to  finite  creatoree,  by 
direct  power,  and  without  the  acting  out  of  principles  and 
attributes  in  a  system.  Thb  is  a  necessary  inference  from 
ilie  infinity  of  God,  and  ie  proyed  by  facts ;  for  he  now  reaches 
this  reealt  at  the  expense  of  much  misery  and  the  ruin  of 
many  of  his  creatoree.  !By  this  he  makes  certain  priixciples 
BO  clearly  known  as  te  remove  all  grounds  of  subseqaent 
imbelifif  in  coming  ages.  Bnt,  if  God,  by  direct  powar, 
oonid  hare  made  the  oniTerse  to  know  these  things  jnst  as 
mrely  without  the  fiifita  as  with  them,  then  the  mis<sy  is 
soperflnons  and  malerolent 

God,  also,  in  certain  cases,  has  reoc^niied  the  lisiitation 
of  finite  minds  from  which  the  necessity  of  such  erolation 
ariaes.  He  saya,  by  -Moeee,  of  the  Jews,  "  I  said  I  would 
scatter  them  into  comers,  I  would  make  the  remembrance 
of  diem'  to  cease  &om  among  men,  were  it  not  that  I  feared 
the  wrath  of  the  enemy,  lest  their  adversaries  should  behave 
tkemselves  strangely,  and  lest  they  shonld  say,  Our  hand 
is  high,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  all  this ;  "  that  is,  lest 
I  should  be  misunderstood  by  limited  minds,  if  I  did  not 
thus  disclose  myself.  (Deut.  82:  26,  27.)  See,  also, 
Num.  14 :  15. 

We  notice,  also,  that  the  great  end  of  the  system,  in  all 
who  are  saved,  is,  in  a  peculiar  and  preeminent  degree,  to 
develop  and  perfect  faith.  Throughent  the  whole  system 
intense  energy  is  concentrated  on  this  point.  I  infer  bom 
Hob  that  here  was  the  weak  point  where  evil  fiiBt  entered, 
just  as  if,  when  a  building  had  fallen  into  ruins,  we  shonld 
infer  that  the  weakness  which  caused  the  &1I  lay  jnst 
vhere  the  architect  was  concentrating  ^1  his  skill  to  profluoe 
peculiar  stnngth  in  the  new  building. 

So,  then,  this  view  &lls  in  with  all  known  laws  of  niod, 
and  with  the  leaiing  fecta  and  character  of  the  system. 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  ascribe  to  (jod  nnlimited  direct 
power  to  produce,  withxmt  evoluiion,  anj  amount  of  knowl- 
edge and  &ith,  in  an  infinite  system,  makes  the  introduction 
of  evil  not  so  much  a  mystery  as  a  needless  act  of  malev- 
olence. For,  what  if  it  does  give  occasiQn  to  God  to  display 
his  attributes?  Still,  by  the  supposition,  he  could  have 
caused  exactly  the  same  knowledge,  and  belief,  and  feeling, 
concerning  them,  without  any  such  evolution.  And  it  is  a 
self-evident  truth  that  it  is  malevolent  to  produce  results  at 
the  expense  of  eternal  misery  that  could  be  produced  just 
as  well  without  it. 

Indeed,  although  Dr.  Woods  denies  this  temporary  limita- 
tion in  the  power  of  God,  yet,  when  he  is  called  to  defend 
God,  in  view  of  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  he  resorts,  in 
&ct,  to  the  same  theory.  ''  My  answer  is,  it  may,  in  one  way 
or  another,  be  the  means  of  making  a  brighter  and  more 
diversified  display  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  thus  of 
giving  the  intelligent  creation,  as  a  whole,  a  higher  knowl- 
edge and  enjoyment  of  God.  It  may  be  the  means  of  illus- 
trating more  clearly  the  excellence  of  the  law  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  of  producing  ultimately,  through  his  moral 
kingdom,  a  purer  and  more  ardent  attachment  to  his  char- 
acter and  his  administration;  so  that  his  intelligent  creatures, 
by  means  of  the  instruction  and  discipline  in  this  way 
aSbrded,  may  be  brought  ultimately  to  a  state  of  higher 
perfection  and  enjoyment  than  they  could  attain  in  any 
other  way.'*  Now,  if  God  had  the  direct  power  to  give  to 
his  creatures  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  law  and 
administration  which  is  here  spoken  of,  without  any  devel- 
opments, then  his  creatures  could  obtain  the  specified 
results  of  that  knowledge  in  another  way,  and  without 
development.  They  could  obtain  both  the  knowledge  and 
its  results  by  direct   divine   communication.      But  D 
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Woods  Bays  that  they  "ooald  not  attain  them  ii 
other  way."  He  is  sustamed  in  this  assertion  by  th 
of  reasons;  for,  if  God  could  have  conunanicated 
directly,  and  without  sach  developments  of  suficri 
exist,  and  will  exist  forever,  then  he  is  malevok 
before  shown. 

Henc^,  all  of  those  who  agree  with  Dr.  Woods 
fending  God    on  the  ground  that  by  moral  evil  a 
results  ho  develops  himself  and  his  government  as  he 
not  otherwise  do, — and  all  know  how  numerous  they  ; 
do,  in  fact,  concede,  the  very  principle  for  which  I  co 

Indeed,  on  this  question,  there  are  but  two  suppa 
possible.  Either  the  limitation  of  divine  power  i 
earlier  stages  of  creation,  which  I  advocate,  exists, 
does  not  exist.  If  it  does  not  exist,  then  no  ma 
defend  God  against  the  charge  of  malevolence.  If  i 
exist,  then  there  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a  simple  and  n 
solution  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Out  of  this  first 
would  naturally  arise  a  system  like  that  in  this  wor 
the  rcnlemption  of  a  part  of  those  who  had  fallen,  ai 
exposure  of  the  rest ;  the  whole  resulting  in  a  full  de 
ment  of  God,  and  the  removal  of  all  future  occasic 
unl)eliof. 

If  the  limitation  in  question  does  not  exist,  if  Go 
unlimited  i>()wer  to  communicate  knowledge  and  ei 
without  development,  then  there  is  no  reason  for  tl 
istenoe  of  evil.  It  discloses  nothing  that  could  not  b 
as  woll  disclose<l  without  it.  It  makes  no  display  ^ 
attributes  of  God,  or  of  his  government,  thu  coulil  i 
just  as  |HTfectly  made  witliout  it.  The  sufferings  ^ 
hist  are,  therefore,  so  much  needless,  and  worse  than 
less,  misery.     This  view  of  the  case  impeaches  the  cha 
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of  God,  darkens  the  whole  system,  sickens  the  mind,  and 
renders  non-existence  more  desirable  than  life. 

But  we  are  not  left  without  inspired  testimony  on  thi^ 
point.  We  have  seen  that,  of  these  opposite  systems,  one 
implies,  and  the  other  excludes,  the  suffering  of  God.  If, 
then,  the  Bible  decides  the  question  whether  God  suffers  or 
not  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  evil,  it,  in  so  doing, 
decides  the  question  which  of  these  systems  is  true. 

But,  if  anything  is  prominent  and  uncontradicted  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  the  great  doctrine  that  the  entrance  of  evil  haa 
involved  a  period  of  long-continued  suffering  to  God.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  present  system, 
that  all  the  glorious  results  to  which  God  is  conducting  the 
universal  system  have  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  long-continued  and  patiently-endured  sufferings. 
In  this  he  gives  to  the  universe  the  highest  possible  proof 
of  pure,  disinterested,  self-sacrificing  love. 

These  disclosures  of  the  Bible  settle  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  evil.  They  no  less  clearly  prove  that  the 
origin  of  the  sin  of  man  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  this 
world. 

We  do  not  find  here  beings  with  uncorrupted  moral  con- 
stitutions, nor  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  We 
find  nothing  which  a  God,  such  as  the  Bible  discloses,  would 
be  irresistibly  moved  to  confer  on  new-created  minds,  in 
whose  death  he  had  no  pleasure,  and  whose  eternal  well- 
being  he  so  desired  as  to  be  filled  with  grief  at  their  ruin- 
In  view  of  such  facts,  there  is  but  one  conclusion  to  which 
we  can  rationally  come.  We  sec  at  once  that  this  world  is 
not  the  abode  of  new-created,  upright  minds.  On  4e  other 
hand,  this  is  a  system  of  sovereignty  towards  beings  who 
sin,  have  forfeited  their  rights  as  new-created  minds, 
laws  of  honor  and  right,  towards  new-created  minds,  are 
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observed  in  this  world,  because  men  are  bom  imda 
forfeiture  of  them,  and  are  "  by  natuie  children  of  wratl 
By  thus  running  back  to  a  previous  state,  we  can  rei 
a  sphere  in  which  those  principles  were  observed  towa 
new-created  minds  which  consist  with  the  character  of  G 
as  revealed  in  the  Bible ;  and,  on  those  principles,  we  i 
account  for  all  the  native  depravity  and  entire  sinfulness 
man ;  and,  as  no  testimony  of  (jod  confines  us  to  this  wc 
for  the  origin  of  human  depravity,  then,  if  these  thi 
are  so,  the  character  of  God  and  the  general  principles  i 
fisMSts  of  the  system  prove  that  sin  did  not  originate  here, 
that  this  dispensation  is  merely  a  step  in  the  great  system 
exposure,  by  which  God  is  to  be  disclosed,  truth  and  b 
ness  vindicated,  and  error,  unbelief  and  sin,  to  be  ezpoc 
paralyzed  and  punished,  forever. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

ABQUMBNT    FROM    THE    SYSTEM. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  resume  and  set  forth  the  argument 
from  the  agreement  of  the  phenomena  of  the  whole  system 
with  the  theory  of  preezistence,  and  from  a  view  of  its  rela- 
tions to  education  and  the  social  system.  I  have  already 
said  that  a  full  development  of  this  argument  will  require 
volumes,  rather  than  a  chapter  in  a  single  volume.  But,  to 
complete  the  outline  of  my  argument,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
state  some  of  the  points  involved,  and  indicate  the  mode  of 
their  development.  I  shall  state  nothing,  however,  for  the 
proof  of  which  I  am  not  willing,  or  rather  desirous,  to  be 
held  responsible. 

I  allege,  then, 

1.  That  a  system  based  on  preexistence  is  the  only  one 
which  admits  and  requires  such  principles  as  explain  what 
the  church  of  God  is,  and  develops  a  system  of  the  uni- 
verse centring  in  God  and  the  church,  according  to  the 
Scriptures. 

2.  It  is  the  only  system  which  demands,  or  even  allows, 
of  a  natural  and  consistent  development  of  that  view  of  God 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures, —  I  mean  that  view  in 
which  his  attributes  of  patience  and  long-suffering  are  pre- 
sented as  glorious  realities,  and  are  not  enervated,  or  rather 
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annihilated,  by  the  assumption  that  God  cannot  i 
which  is  a  doctrine  not  of  the  Bible,  but  of  a  sevei 
unscriptural  philosophy. 

8.  It  alone  so  explains  the  operation  of  the  materia 
tern,  in  the  work  of  redeeming  the  church,  as  to  unfo] 
reasons,  laws  and  use,  of  its  symbolical  and  typical  s 
cance,  the  laws  of  its  action  on  the  mind,  and  the  mo 
making  it  a  powerful  agent  in  the  cultivation  of  holim 
and  as  thus  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  Platonic,  Gnost 
Manichcan  errors  as  to  this  part  of  God's  system. 

4.  It  alone  renders  possible  a  system  of  edncatioi 
shall  be  throughout  philosophical  and  consistent,  cone 
none  of  the  maladies  of  the  mind,  and  furnishing  rei 
for  them  all,  so  as  harmoniously  to  develop,  purify,  ii 
rate  and  perfect,  all  the  powers  of  the  body  and  of  the 
in  connection. 

5.  It  alone  can  put  an  end  to  that  paralysis  of  socij 
religious  energy  which  is  produced,  as  I  have  shown, 
deep  and  radical  division  among  good  men,  which  is,  c 
present  system,  without  any  logical  remedy. 

6.  It  alone  can  present  to  the  human  mind  a  God  S( 
related  to  it  in  all  ivspects  that  he  shall  fill  its  highcs 
siblc  conceptions,  and  fully  evolve  and  perfect  all  its  pc 
and  lead  it,  by  the  fall  influence  of  his  oxtn  exampk 
truly  humble,  unworldly,  self-sacrificing,  self-denying 

7.  It  alone  averts  the  tendency  of  free  thought,  und 
clevateil  system  of  education,  to  Pelagianism,  and  ultiu 
to  more  naturalism  and  infidelity,  by  rendering  a  snpt 
ural  development  the  great,  fundamental,  and  truly 
sophical  law  of  the  system, —  thus  on  this  point  harn 
ing  reason  and  faith. 

8.  It  alone  leads  to  such  an  understanding  of  the  do 
of  future  eternal    punishments  as,   connected  witli 
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previous  Buffering  of  God,  sliall  properly  throw  the  moral 
sympathies  of  all  holy  minds  on  the  side  of  God,  and  put  an 
en4  to  that  reaction  which  tends  so  fatally  to  destroy  the 
true  and  indispensable  power  of  that  doctrine. 

9.  It  alone  leads  to  those  full  and  consistent  views  of 
God,  and  that  eminent  holiness  of  the  church,  which  shall 
render  possible  and  shall  introduce  the  predicted  marriage- 
supper  of  the  Lamb. 

10.  It  alone  so  presents  God  and  his  government  as  to 
furnish  the  logical  means  of  effecting  in  principle  and  spirit 
a  radical  destruction  of  those  despotic  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
organizations  in  which  is  the  great  stronghold  of  the  god  of 
this  world,  and  which  are  the  chief  impediment  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

11.  It  alone  can  furnish  the  logical  means  of  binding 
Satan,  destroying  his  kingdom,  converting  the  world,  and 
reorganizing  human  society  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted  that,  if  these  statements 
are  true,  they  do  furnish  all  needed  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
preexistence. 

But,  of  course,  I  cannot  expect  them  to  be  believed  with- 
out proof  Nor  can  I,  in  my  present  limits,  make  out  a 
full  defence  of  them  all.  But  I  state  them  as  theses  or  prop- 
ositions essential  in  order  fully  to  develop  my  argument, 
and  which  I  am  willing,  at  any  time  and  in  any  proper  way, 
to  defend. 

At  the  same  time,  I  shall  not  leave  them  all  entirely 
without  proof,  but  shall  select  some  of  the  most  fundamen- 
ts of  them,  and  proceed  to  their  exposition  and  defence, 
reserving  to  a  future  time  the  completion  of  the  work. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  these  general  statements  are  true, 
the  doctrine  of  preexistence  not  only  removes  the  main 
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causes  of  antecedent  derangements,  but  it  puts  the  -mh. 
system  into  working  order,  and  fits  it  for  the  presc 
and  future  exigences  of  the  church.  By  this  I  mean,  i 
only  that  it  causes  the  main  moving  powers  of  the  sysU 
to  work  together,  as  ahready  shown,  Jbut  also  that  it  inti 
duces  the  principles  of  harmony  into  the  whole  system 
all  its  parts,  thereby  rendering  possible  the  unity  of  1 
church,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  final  intellectual  a 
moral  victory,  which  is  to  be  an  end  of  all  strife. 

It  effects  this  by  taking  up  the  great  scriptural  fii^ 
which  have  been  held  without  any  enlarged  and  ratioi 
principle  of  connection,  and  combining  them  in  a  plan,  si: 
pie  and  sublime,  growing  out  of  clear  and  definite  principl 
and  comprehending  the  end  of  the  universal  system,  and 
origin,  progress,  and  final  state. 

The  following  great  &cts  lie  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  Bib] 
The  &11  of  Satan,  and  the  existence  of  a  kingdom  of  e 
spirits  in  conflict  ^yith  the  kingdom  of  God ;  also  the  existei 
of  an  opposing  system,  centralized  by  Christ,  designed 
destroy  their  power  and  prostrate  them  forever.  The  f 
filment  of  this  gre:it  design  is  said  to  precede  and  close  1 
present  dispensation.  Another  coincident  prominent  fiict 
the  redemption  of  the  church  through  the  atonement 
Christ,  a  work  the  completion  of  which  also  coincides 
time  with  the  prostration  of  the  kingdom  of  darkne 
Another  striking  feature  of  the  Bible  is  that  the  presc 
material  system  was  created  to  be  subservient  to  this  er 
and  is  destined  to  a  future  renovation  when  this  dispens 
tion  has  closed.  Finally,  the  word  of  God  presents  t 
church  us  united  to  God,  at  the  end  of  the  system,  bj 
peculiar  and  eternal  covenant ;  as  sitting  down  with  hi 
upon  his  throne,  an<l  inheriting  all  things,  and  reigning  wi 
him  forever.     It  AccVaxca,  laoTc^Nct,  x^vsvx.  Nkia  ^^a^.  ^s«i.^ 
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all  these  proceedings  is  the  disclosure  of  God  to  present  and 
fbtore  generations  of  intelligent  minds  in  all  ages  and  all 
"worlds ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  end,  it  develops  a  full, 
ironderfol,  and  in  some  respects  unanticipated  and  peculiar 
character  of  God. 

The  existing  theories  of  the  fall  in  Adam  have  never 
allcwed  all  of  these  great  biblical  &cts  to  be  combined  in 
any  simple,  natural  and  consistent  system  of  the  universe, 
growing  out  of  clear  and  definite  principles,  each  part  of 
which  harmonizes  with  every  other,  and  imparts  to  it 
strength ;  but  they  have  rather  been  arranged  in  limited 
and  incomplete  systems,  always  leaving  some  of  the  facts 
the  relation  of  which  to  each  other  and  to  the  great  end  of 
the  system  of  the  universe  is  unknown. 

Indeed,  all  efibrts  to  form  a  complete  system  of  the  uni- 
verse have  been  discouraged  by  many  as  adventurous  and 
profitless.  So,  indeed,  they  are,  if  the  system  is  not  law- 
fully constructed  out  of  revealed  fects.  But,  if  revealed 
facts  do  furnish  a  simple  and  sublime  system,  why  reject 
it  ?  Such  a  system  is  a  natural  want  of  the  mind.  Towards 
it  it  has  tended  in  all  ages.  History  is  full  of  theories  of 
the  universe.  All  men,  too,  at  this  day,  are,  in  fiict,  in- 
fluenced by  theories  of  the  universe  of  some  sort, —  even 
those  who  afiect  to  discourage  such  theories  in  others. 
Such  theories  may  not  have  been  developed  by  them,  and 
consciously  stated  and  adopted.  They  exist  rather  as  those 
elevated  reservoirs  of  water,  which  few  visit,  but  which 
nevertheless  impel  the  little  streams  of  water  which  are 
used  in  the  varied  business  of  daily  practical  life.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  quite  as  rational  to  scout  the  idea  of  elevated  and 
distant  reservoirs  as  expensive  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
community,  and  to  advocate  the  construction  of  a  mere 
BjBtem  of  water-pipe8,  without  a  resenoVt^foT  Y^^'^v;^  xissfc^ 
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t»8  to  Boout  and  repudiate  theories  of  the  nniyene.  1 
world  is  full  of  them ;  their  influence  is  felt  on  eyerj  n 
All  men  daily  use  trains  of  thinking  and  reasoning  tl 
have  flowed  from  them,  even  if  they  have  never  oonsckmi 
seen  and  adopted  them.  Those  who  repudiate  them  i 
often  great  admirers  of  Edwards  But  did  he  aim  at 
system  ot  the  universe?  What  is  his  celebrated  and  ea 
gized  treatise  on  God's  last  end  in  creation,  but  his  syst 
of  the  universe  1  What  is  his  '^  History  of  the  Work 
Redemption,"  but  that  system  of  the  universe  historica 
exhibited?  In  particular,  near  the  close  of  his  general 
troduction,  he  states,  in  five  particulars,  the  great  outlii 
of  that  system ;  and  all  of  these  particulars,  so  £ur  as  they  j 
coincide  with  the  view  revealed  in  the  Bible. 

Moreover,  in  his  "  Miscellaneous  Observations  "  relat 
to  the  angels  and  heaven,  he  still  more  fully  illustra 
various  parts  of  his  system  of  the  universe.  So,  th< 
those  who  eulogize  Edwards  ought  not  to  deny  and  und 
value  systems  of  the  universe.  In  like  manner  it  has  In 
fashionable  with  many  to  speak  of  the  question  of  the  orij 
of  evil  as  a  vain  and  profitless  inquiry ;  and  yet  many,  i 
to  say  all,  of  the  practical  religious  systems  of  the  d: 
spring  directly  out  of  difiercnt  theories  as  to  the  origin 
evil.  The  theory  of  divine  efficiency  is  at  its  roots  c 
theory  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  of  the  universe  ;  that  of  i 
putation  is  another ;  and  that  of  the  New  Haven  divines 
still  anotlier.  And,  even  if  few  ascend  to  these  fountai 
heads  of  thought,  still  multitudes,  in  all  parts  of  the  lar 
are  daily  drawing  and  drinking  the  difiercnt  kinds  of  wai 
which  flow  from  them. 

It  is,  tlierefore,  not  without  reason  that  Miiller,  in  1 
great  work  on  sin,  says  "  that  this  great  problem  has  occ 
pied  the  spu-its  not  merely  of  the  theologian  and  philosophy 
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iitk  aocooht  of  tlieir  calling,  but  of  all  to  whom  there  has 
be^  a  deep  necessity  of  findmg  a  rational  and  intelligible 
ghmnd  of  the  true  significance  of  human  life.  And  very 
i*lEL0PERLY  so.  So  Certain  as  the  religious  ethical  interests 
c^  the  human  spirit  are  the  absolutely  highest,  so  certainly 
must  a  world-opinion  which  seeks  entirely  to  avoid  the 
Question  concerning  the  origin  of  sin,  or  to  put  it  aside  as  a 
subordinate  matter,  appear  nothing  more  than  in  the  high- 
est degree  empty  and  abstract''  (Vol.  i.  p.  289.  Puls- 
ford's  Translation.)  The  origin  of  evil  and  a  system  of  the 
universe,  then,  are  lawful  objects  of  inquiry.  Let  us,  then, 
inquire  what  is  that  system  of  the  universe  which  the 
doctrine  of  preexistence  derives  from  the  word  of  God. 

A  true  view  of  the  system  of  the  universe  demands  two 
things  as  essential. 

First,  a  solution  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  system. 

Second,  a  true  view  of  the  relations  of  the  material  system 
to  it. 

That  theories  as  to  the  material  system  have  great  power 
over  the  doctrinal  development  of  the  moral  system,  all  expe- 
rience shows.  The  facts  of  greatest  interest  to  be  considered 
in  the  moral  system  are,  the  origin  and  progress  of  moral 
evil,  and  its  final  subjugation  by  the  dispensations  of  Grod. 

But  no  one  needs  to  be  told  how  extensively  the  doctrine 
has  prevailed,  both  in  the  heathen  and  Christian  world,  that 
the  true  cause  of  the  origin  of  sin  is  to  be  found  in  matter. 
It  pervades  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the  various  theories  of 
Gnosticism,  the  Manichean  system,  and  has  also  penetrated 
the  various  branches  of  the  Christian  church.  Indeed, 
Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  analysis  of  the  ascetic  corruptions  of 
ancient  Christianity,  does  not  hesitate  to  represent  this 
feature  of  Gnosticism  as  their  primal  source  ;  and  no  well- 
informed  thinker  will  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  this 
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judgment.  Hot  only,  therefore,  is  Uie  whole  ihearj 
and  holiness,  of  morals  and  of  practical  sanctificatioii, 
affected  by  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  materi 
tem  to  the  intellectual  and  moral,  but  the  influence 
relation  has  extended  to  the  whole  theory  of  the  sya 
the  universe.  Indeed,  from  this  quarter;  it  ia  poesi 
a  single  decision,  to  control  the  whole  system.  It  h 
a  matter  of  the  highest  practical  moment,  and  not  c 
theory,  to  come  to  a  correct  yiew  of  the  relation 
material  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  system  of  tl 
verse. 

And  yet,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  mere  statement 
system,  growing  out  of  preexistence,  will  so  adjust  tl 
tions  of  the  material  world,  that  all  conflict  and  evil  inf 
from  that  quarter  will  cease. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  in  order,  first,  the  solution 
intellectual  and  moral  system  of  the  universe,  and  tl 
relations  to  it  of  the  material  system. 

The  natural  and  scientific  solution  of  any  system  r 
the  discovery  of  its  end,  and  of  the  relations  of  its  p 
that  end  and  to  each  other.  Hence  Edwards  made  Go 
in  creation  the  subject  of  a  special  treatise,  in  whicl 
have  said,  he  gives  his  system  of  the  universe.  He 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  union  of  the  church  to  Go(3 
final  end.  In  this  the  system  is  completed.  In  th 
rests. 

The  key  to  the  whole  system  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  foi 
correct  views  of  the  church,  and  of  her  union  to  God. 
the  position  in  which  Edwards  leaves  the  matter  dc 
fully  satisfy  the  mind.  Other  questions  will  arise,  wl 
does  not  answer.  What  is  the  peculiar  idea  of  the  cl 
For  what  great  end  was  she  redeemed  and  united  to 
Why  is  her  final  uxvioxi  \o  G^  «^^VecL  ^1  ^&  ^  tms 
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Till  these  questioDs  can  be  answered,  the  mind  does  not  rest 
in  the  solution  of  Edwards  as  full  and  thorough. 

To  these  questions  no  satisfSsu^tory  answer  has,  as  yet, 
been  given.  The  common  system  suggests  none,  and  ad- 
mits of  none.  That  which  I  advocate  does.  But,  before  I 
produce  it, let  us  consider  existing  opinions  as  to  the  church. 

Of  all  writers  on  theology,  President  Edwards  the  elder 
thought  find  vrrote  the  most  on  the  church  in  her  eternal 
relations.  Indeed,  it  is  the  grand  peculiarity  of  his  theology 
that  it  centres  around  this  point.  Hence  its  riches,  depth 
and  power.  BKs  history  of  the  work  of  Redemption,  as 
well  as  his  essay  on  the  end  of  God  in  creation,  are  so  far 
correct  as  they  put  the  union  of  God  and  the  church  in  the 
centre  of  all  things.  But,  the  mind  at  once  demands. 
What  is  the  church,  and  why  this  union  ?  Let  us,  then, 
consider  some  common  views  on  this  subject,  and  some 
which  Edwards  has  more  fully  developed. 

1.  It  is,  then,  generally  conceded  that  the  church  consists 
of  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  redeemed  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  regenerated  and  sanctified  through 
the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Indeed,  we 
might  almost  define  the  component  elements  of  the  church 
in  the  words  of  the  apostle  Peter,  by  saying  that  they  are 
those  of  the  human  race  who  were  "  elected  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ."  These  in  heaven  will  all  sing  the  same  song 
of  redeeming  love,  and  none  can  sing  this  song  but  those 
thus  redeemed  from  this  earth. 

2.  It  is  also  generally  held  that,  through  the  redemption 
of  the  church,  there  has  been  made  a  peculiar  and  glorious 
development  of  the  divine  attributes,  the  influence  of  which 
is,  or  18  to  be,  felt  throughout  the  wliole'mVfeOAgsaX.  xiAivs^T^Ru 
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For,  although  Uiis  b  a  small  world,  sind  the  human  race 
itself  is  relatively  unimportant,  yet,  as  all  credited  beings 
all  worlds  have  a  common  interest  in  God,  vhatever  dev 
ops  his  attributes  and  character  has  an  interest  which 
universal,  and  of  the  highest  kind. 

8.  It  is  also  held  that  the  redemption  of  the  churcl 
effected  through  a  severe  and  widely-extended  confli 
That  on  the  side  of  Grod  are  arrayed  legions  of  angels 
light ;  and  that  against  these  arc  arrayed  legions  of  fal 
spirits,  under  Satan,  the  original  author  of  evil,  and 
great  leader  of  the  existing  rebellion  against  Go«l. 

4.  It  is  also  admitted,  by  all  who  credit  the  Bible,  i 
when  the  redemption  of  the  church  is  completed  this  o 
flict  is  brought  to  a  final  close.  That  then  all  hostile  re 
and  authority,  and  power,  shall  Ixj  put  down,  and  tliat 
enemies  shall  be  put  beneath  the  Reilecmer's  foot.  (1  C 
15 :  24,  25.) 

5.  It  is  also  admitted  and  taught,  at  least  by  Edwar 
that  the  church  will  not,  after  her  redemption,  be  merged 
the  great  mavss  of  holy  beings  who  compose  the  kingdom 
God,  but  will  remain  forever  a  peculiar  and  united  bo( 
sustaining  peculiar  and  eternal  relations  to  God  and  to  l 
rest  of  his  kingdom.     Of  this  the  proof  is  amjde. 

G.  It  is  also  j)roved  and  tiiuglit  by  the  same  great  divii 
that,  through  the  redemption  of  the  church  and  her  un: 
with  Christ,  the  whole  intelligent  universe  will  be  bi-ou; 
toicether  and  unitcil  under  one  head  in  Christ :  and  that 
this  head,  in  virtue  of  her  union  to  Christ,  the  chui-ch  sh 
compose  a  part.  That,  in  virtue  of  this  union,  the  ehui 
shall  lx»  e.xaltcd  with  Christ  to  sit  upon  his  throne;  andth 
in  consequence  of  this  elevation,  her  dignity  and  rank  sli 
exceed  thase  of  the  angels,  and  of  all  other  orders  of  creat 
beings.     In  short,  that  the  church  shall  be  nearest  of  ; 
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created  beings  to  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse,  and  shall,  in  union  with  Him,  rule  over  that  universe 
forever.     Of  this,  too,  the  scriptural  proof  is  ample. 

7.  In  fine,  it  is  held  by  him  that  the  church  is  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  God,  not  merely  as  a  means,  but  as  what  he 
rejoices  in  and  is  satisfied  with  most  directly  and  properly, 
as^the  bridegi-oom  rests  in  and  is  satisfied  with  the  bride. 
In  his  own  words,  "  They  are  those  elect  creatures,  which 
must  be  looked  on  as  the  end  of  all  the  rest  of  the  creation, 
considered  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  their  eternal  dura- 
tion, and,  as  such,  made  God's  end, — and  must  be  viewed  as 
being,  as  it  were,  one  with  God.  They  were  respected  as 
brought  home  to  him,  united  with  him,  centring  most  per- 
fectly, and,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up  in  him,  so  that  his 
respect  to  them  finally  coincides,  and  becomes  one  and  the 
same  as  his  respect  to  himself"  For  his  proof  of  these 
points,  see  his  treatise  on  "  God's  last  end  in  creation." 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  points  which  are  more  or  less 
generally  conceded  by  intelligent  Christians ;  and  no  one 
will  deny  that  they  present  to  the  mind  ideas  of  inconceiva- 
ble magnitude  and  interest.  .Moreover,  these  views  are 
sustained,  in  all  their  great  outlines,  by  the  clear  and  decisive 
testimony  of  the  word  of  God. 

Yet  thus  far  enough  has  not  been  stated  to  satisfy  the 
rational  demands  of  the  mind  as  to  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  give  it  rational  repose.  Indeed,  until  a  more 
full  account  is  given  of  some  intelligible  ulterior  end  of 
these  proceedings,  they  have  to  the  mind  an  aspect  of  some- 
thing exaggerated  and  incredible. 

Why  is  one  part  of  God's  creatures  thus  made  the  end 
of  the  creation?  Why  so  valued,  honored  and  exalted 
above  the  rest?  Especially  are  these  feelings  excited,  if 
this  union  is  presented  as  the  ultimate  result  of  all  things.  j 
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If  the  holy  uniyerse  are  all  created,  and  Grod  has  at  kngdi 
completed  his  works  of  deyelopment,  so  that  nothing  raDain 
but  to  study  and  adore  what  he  has  done, —  moreover,  if  th 
scriptural  account  of  heayen  and  its  joys  is  taken  as  noduni 
but  a  glowing  statement  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasorei 
of  holy  society  and  of  worship,  and  of  the  study  of  God' 
works,  and  if  only  indefinite  suggestions  are  made  of  nn 
known  modes  of  active  usefulness, —  then  the  mind  is  drifei 
back  from  the  future,  as  if  everything  of  great  interest  In 
already  been  done,  and  as  if  the  mere  ends  of  study,  tn 
enjoyment,  and  indefinite  action,  and  even  of  endless  worBhi{ 
did  not  open  before  the  mind  a  future  equal  to  what  il 
capacities  can  comprehend  and  demand.  After  a  km 
training  on  earth  to  thought,  and  enterprise,  and  yigMtNi 
action,  it  needs  some  more  definite  and  intelligible  field  fii 
the  exercise  of  its  powers,  and  some  affecting  and  excitiii 
end  of  action. 

There  is  one  simple  idea,  naturally  flowing  firom  the  sya 
tem  of  preexistence,  that  will  at  once  effect  all  this.  It  i 
this:  that  the  work  of  creating  and  training  intelligezi 
beings  to  know  and  love  and  serve  God  is  but  just  began 
and  that  the  main  increase  and  extension  of  the  universe  i 
yet  to  come ;  and  that  by  the  redemption  of  the  church  th 
universe  of  God  will  be  brought  into  such  a  state  that  tha 
increase  can  be  made  without  any  hazard  of  any  net 
entrance  of  moral  evil,  and  be  continued  forever, — an< 
especially  that  the  church,  owing  to  the  manner  of  he 
redemption,  and  her  peculiar  training,  will  be  prepared  t 
preside  over  and  to  train  the  successive  generations  of  nei* 
created  minds  as  no  others  can  ;  and  that,  for  this  end,  anc 
also  as  the  resting-place  of  his  own  highest  and  most  pecu- 
liar affections,  she  will  be  united  to  (Jod,  and  exalted  U 
reign  with  him  in  the  manner  that  has  been  described.    Also, 
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tliat  the  relation  of  this  union  between  the  church  and  God 
to  this  increase,  is  the  reason  why  it  is  called  a  marriage. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  redemption  of  the  church,  as  set 
fi>rth  in  the  preceding  statements,  derived  from  the  word  of 
God,  loses  its  aspect  of  an  insulated,  exaggerated  -and 
incredible  transaction.  It  is  at  once  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  system,  as  a  simple  and  rational  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  ends  so  definite,  so  vast,  so  momentous,  so  deeply 
alfecting,  that  they  at  once  fill  and  satisfy  the  mind  as 
irorthy  of  God,  and  su£Scient  fiilly  to  put  in  requisition, 
and  that  forever,  all  the  affections,  intellectual  powers,  and 
attainments  of  the  church.  The  object,  moreover,  is  one 
of  surpassing  interest  to  God,  and  to  all  other  orders  of 
created  minds,  forever. 

For,  if  in  the  redemption  of  the  church  God  aimed  to 
prostrate  Satan  and  his  hosts,  and  thus  to  put  the  universe 
in  such  a  state  that  an  endless  increase  could  be  secured, 
and  also  to  provide  the  means  of  effecting  it,  audi  also  a 
peculiar  object  of  his  own  eternal  afiections  in  their  highest 
form,  then  his  whole  system  is  not  only  perfectly  explained, 
but  is  seen  to  involvie  the  highest  possible  good  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  see  the  importance  to  God,  and  to  the  whole 
universe,  of  the  redemption  of  the  church.  It  folly  justifies 
the  use  of  such  means  as  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement. 
It  shows  why  Grod  created  and  governs  all  things  with  refer- 
ence to  this  end.  It  shows  why  the  advent  of  the  day  of 
the  final  union  of  God  and  the  church  is  an  occurrence  of 
such  deep  interest  to  him  and  to  his  holy  kingdom.  It 
shows  why  it  is  such  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  universe, 
—  why  to  it  all  things  have  tended  from  the  beginning,  and 
why  from  it  all  things  will  forever  diverge,  after  the  great 
work  shall  be  finally  completed. 

It  would  be  a  mattnr  of  just  surprise,  in  view  of  all  the 
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statements  of  the  word  of  Qod  which  have  been  set  fioiili, 
that  this  view  of  the  case  has  never  presented  itself  aal 
been  adopted,  if  the  common  system  did  not  lead  the  vbM 
away  from  it  and  exclude  it,  as  I  shall  soon  evince. 

Yet  at  one  moment  the  profound  and  original  BeDamj 
stood  on  the  very  verge  of  the  tme  solution,  and  even  nf- 
gested  one  of  its  main  features.  I  refer  to  the  snUinie  idei 
of  the  future  indefinite  increase  of  the  kingdcnn  of  God,  afte 
the  close  of  this  system.  But  the  peculiar  relations  of  Ae 
church  to  this  increase  he  did  not  discern,  nor  its  intiiBi- 
tion  by  the  analogy  of  the  marriage  of  the  church  to  Goi 
Yet  Uie  views  which  he  did  advance  are  worthy  of  reocid, 
as  showing  what  ideas  a  contemplation  of  Grod's  system  ast 
whole  suggested  to  his  mind,  with  reference  to  the  ultimate 
state  of  the  universe. 

He  is  defending  his  own  doctrine  concerning  the  wisdon 
of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin,  on  the  ground  that  He  musk, 
in  all  that  he  does,  do  what  is  most  for  His  own  glory.  To 
this  his  opponent,  among  other  things,  replies  that  "  God 
might  have  brought  all  possible  beings  into  existence  at 
once,  which  would  have  given  a  greater  display  of  his  per- 
fections." To  this  Bellamy  answers  that,  in  his  opinion, 
God  knows  and  has  done  exactly  what  was  wisest  and  best 
in  this  matter,  and  therefore  most  for  His  own  glory.  And 
to  this  he  adds: 

''How  know  we  if  God  thinks  it  best  to  have  a  larger 
number  of  intelligences  to  behold  his  glory  and  be  happy  in 
nim,  but  that  ho  judges  it  best  not  to  bring  them  into  exist- 
ence till  the  present  '  grand  drama '  shall  be  finished  at  the 
day  of  judgment?  That  they  may,  without  sharing  the 
hazard  of  the  present  confused  state  of  things,  reap  the  ben- 
efit of  the  whole,  through  eternal  ages ;  whilst  angels  and 
saints  may  be  appointed  their  instructors  to  lead  them  into 
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the  knowlodge  of  all  Qod's  ways  to  his  creatures,  and  of  all 
their  ways  to  him,  from  the  time  of  Satan's  revolt  in  heaven 
to  the  final  consummation  of  all  things.  And  as  the  Jew- 
ish dispensation  was  introductory  and  preparatory  to  the 
Christian,  so  this  present  universe  may  be  introductory  and 
preparatory  to  one  after  the  day  of  judgment,  almost  infi- 
nitely larger.  That  this  will  be  the  case,  I  do  not  pretend 
80  much  as  to  conjecture.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  what 
is  best  on  the  whole,  that  infinite  wisdom  always  has  done, 
and  always  will  do;  and  here  I  rest"  (Works,  voL  ii. 
pp.  142—3.     New  York,  1811.) 

This  view  is  brought  forward  to  answer  an  objection,  and 
is  for  this  end  presented  as  a  hypothesis  which  no  man  can 
disprove.  Bellamy,  therefore,  saw  the  rationality  of  the 
idea  of  endless  increase  after  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  the 
indications  in  the  system  that  the  church  was  specifically 
prepared  for  that  very  end,  and  the  manifest  intimation  of 
it  in  the  analogy  of  marriage,  entirely  escaped  his  notice. 
K  he  had  compared  this  sublime  suggestion  of  his  with  all 
that  is  said  in  the  Bible  on  the  relations  of  the  church  to 
God,  he  would  have  found  reason  to  regard  it  as  more  than 
a  mere  supposition,  or  a  conjecture ;  he  would  have  found 
the  facts  and  the  language  of  the  Bible  relative  to  the 
church  all  tending  to  this  result,  fully  explained  by  it,  and 
incapable  of  any  other  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  idea  of  increase  after  the  day  of  judgment  is  also  the 
basis  of  Pollok's  Course  of  Time. 

Two  youthful  sons  of  Paradise  are  introduced  as  walking 
Ugh  on  the  hills  of  immortality, 

•"  Casting  oft  their  eye  ikr  through 
The  pure  serene,  observant  if,  returned 
From  errand  duly  finished,  any  came, 
Or  any,  first  in  virtue  now  complete. 
From  other  worlds  arriyed,  confirmed  in  good*" 
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One  such  they  saw  approaching  fhe  place  whero  thej 
stood.  This  place  is  the  residence  of  God,  the  centre  of  thB 
universe.     Of  it  the  poet  thus  speaks : 

''Momitams  of  talkst  statare  dronmacribe 
The  plaiiui  of  Paradise,  whoee  tops,  airayed 
In  uncreated  rmdianoe,  seem  so  pure. 
That  naught  but  angel's  fbot,  or  saint's  eleet 
Of  God,  may  Tentare  there  to  iralk ;  here  oft 
The  sons  of  bliss  take  mom  or  erening  pastimn. 
Delighted  to  behold  ten  thousand  worlds 
Aronnd  thdr  sons  rerolTing  in  the  Taat 
External  space,  or  listen  the  harmonies 
That  each  to  other  in  its  motion  sings. 
And  henoe,  in  middle  hearen  remote,  is  seen 
The  mount  of  Qod  in  awful  gloiy  bright. 
Within,  no  orb  create  of  moon,  or  star. 
Or  sun  {^Tes  light ;  fbr  God's  own  countenance. 
Beaming  eternally,  gives  light  to  all ; 
But  fVirther  than  these  bacred  hills  his  will 
Forbids  its  flow  —  too  bright  for  eyes  beyond. 
This  is  the  last  ascent  of  Virtue  ;  here 
All  trial  ends,  and  hope  ;  here  perfect  joy. 
With  perfect  righteousness,  which  to  these  heights 
Alone  can  rise,  begins,  above  all  &1L" 

Of  himself  he  thus  speaks : 

**  Virtue,  I  need  not  tell,  when  proved,  and  Aill 
Matured,  inclines  us  up  to  God  and  heaven. 
By  law  of  sweet  compulsion  strong  and  sure  ; 
As  gravitation  to  the  larger  orb 
The  loss  attracts,  through  matter's  whole  dooaln. 
Virtue  in  me  was  ripe.  —  I  speak  not  this 
In  boost,  fbr  what  I  am  to  God  I  owe, 
Entirely  owe,  and  of  myself  am  naught 
Equipped,  and  bent  for  heaven,  I  left  yon  world. 
My  native  seat,  which  scarce  your  eye  can  reach. 
Rolling  around  her  central  sun,  &r  out. 
On  utmost  verge  of  light :  but  first  to  see 
What  lay  beyond  the  visible  creation. 
Strong  curiosity  my  flight  impelled." 
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On  his  way  he  saw  the  hell  to  which  had  been  consigned 
the  lost  of  the  human  race,  and,  full  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment, pressed  on  towards  Paradise  for  an  explanation.  Such 
an  explanation  the  youthful  sons  of  Paradise  could  not  give, 
and  therefore  conducted  him  to  another  teacher. 


**  Something  indeed  we  heard  befoTe, 
In  passing  oonTersation  elightly  touched, 
Of  such  a  place  ;  yet  rather  to  be  taught. 
Than  teaching,  answer  wliat  thj  marrel  asks. 
We  need  ;  for  we  onrselves,  though  here,  are  bn* 
Of  yesterday  —  creation's  younger  sons. 
But  there  is  one,  an  ancient  bard  of  Earth, 
Who,  by  the  stream  of  life  sitting  in  bliss. 
Has  oft  beheld  the  eternal  years  complete 
The  mighty  circle  round  the  throne  of  God  ; 
Great  in  all  learning,  in  all  wisdom  great. 
And  great  in  song ;  whose  harp  in  lofty  strain 
Tells  frequently  of  what  thy  wonder  craves. 
While  round  him  gathering  stand  the  youth  of  heave 
With  truth  and  melody  delighted  both  ; 
To  him  this  path  directs,  an  easy  path. 
And  easy  flight  will  bring  us  to  his  seat'** 

The  sum  of  the  reply  is  thus  given  by  the  ancient  bard : 

'*  The  place  thou  sawst  was  hell ;  the  groans  thou  heardit 
The  wailings  of  the  damned,  of  those  who  would 
Not  be  redeemed,  and  at  the  judgment  day. 
Long  past,  for  unrepented  sins  were  damned. 
The  seven  loud  thunders  which  thou  heardst,  dedare 
The  eternal  wrath  of  the  Almighty  God. 
But  whence,  or  why  they  came  to  dweU  in  woe. 
Why  they  curse  God,  what  means  the  glorious  mora 
Of  resurrection,  these  a  longer  tale 
Demand,  and  lead  the  mournful  lyre  Ikr  back 
Through  memory  of  sin  and  mortal  man. 
Tet  haply  not  rewardless  we  shall  trace 
The  dark  disastrous  years  of  finished  Time, 

48 
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BonowB  reDMmbcrad  BwwteA  proMBit  jo^r* 
Noryel^aluinaabtwid;  ftr  Qod  y¥»  paaot^  Ali^ 

Mnfih  muse,  <m  earth,  to  an  vlio  tend  1^ 

The  narratiye  of  the  bard  oocupies  the  remiaiig^ 
of  the  poem. 

Here,  then,  as  in  Bellamy,  we  haTO  die  idea  of 
increaee,  bat  the  relation  of  the  churok  to  it  is  nol 

Indeed,  the  moral  edncation  of  the  yoath  of  heaiv^i 
yarions  worlds,  is  represented  as  often,  if  not  alwaja^ 
pleted  without  the  Imowledge  (^  the  history  of  thk  woril 
and  of  the  chnroh.    Sren  some  of  those  in  Pavadiae  domn 
know  enough  of  it  to  instruct  a  new  comer. 

And  yet  the  poet  thus  sets  finrth  the  result  of  tlie  histaij 
of  this  world.  At  the  close  of  the  judgment,  and  of  dii 
burning  of  the  earth,  angels  and  saints,  chanting  soDgi  rf 
praise,  ascend  with  the  Redeemer  to  the  eternal  gates. 

"  Thus  8img  th^  God,  their  Saiioor :  aad  themsehrca 
Prepared  complete  to  enter  now,  with  Christ, 
Their  living  Head,  into  the  H0I7  Plaoe. 
Behold  !  the  daughter  of  the  King,  the  bride. 
An  glorious  within,  the  bride  adorned. 
Comely  in  broidery  of  gold  !  behold. 
She  comes,  apparelled  royally,  in  robes 
Of  per&ct  righteousness,  fidr  as  the  son. 
With  an  her  virgins,  her  companions  fkir, — 
Into  the  Palace  of  the  King  she  comes. 
She  comes  to  dwell  fbrevermore  !    Awake, 
Eternal  harps  !  awake,  awake,  and  sing  !  — 
The  Lord,  the  Lord,  our  God  Almighty,  reigns  !  " 

He  sees  the  universal  and  unchangeable  system  opening 
as  a  wedding,  resulting  in  the  endless  covenant  union  of 
Qoi  and  the  church.  He  also  believes  in  an  indefinite 
increase  and  education  oi  new-created  miiMia^  and  ^^  «Afia 
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peculiar  relation  of  the  church  to  so  great  a  work. 

Iwards,  also  (yol.  n.  p.  605),  holds  that  some  in  heaven 

WfnH  be  a  kind  of  ministers  in  that  societj, —  "ministers 

their  knowledge  and  love,  and  helpers  of  their  joy, 

mraisten  of  the  gospel  are  here;"  but  he  does  not 

L  Intimate  the  relation  of  the  church  as  in  a  peculiar  sense 

^ihe  teacher  of  new^reated  minds,  although   he  notices 

g  Ikat  "  the  glorification  of  the  church,  after  the  last  judg- 

^  ment,  is  represented  as  the  proper  marriage  of  the  Lamb." 

•-  Ha  also  teaches  that  they  possess  all  things  ''in  their  Head, 

^  irho  has  the  absolute  possession  of  all,  and  rules  over  all, 

and  disposes  all  things  according  to  his  will ;  for  by  virtue 

of  their  union  with  Christ,  they  also  shall  rule  over  all. 

They  shall  sit  with  him  in  his  throne,  and  reign  over  the 

same  kingdom."    It  is,  therefore,  the  more  remarkable  that 

the  idea  of  an  endless  increase  of  new-created  minds,  to  be 

educated  and  trained  by  the  church  incoming  ages,  does  not 

appear  ever  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Edwards  as 

implied  in  the  analogy. 

And  yet,  it  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  because  the 
common  system  tends  to  lead  the  mind  away  firom  such  a 
result.  In  that  system  the  redemption  of  the  church  is 
looked  on  as  merely  a  work  of  divine  manifestation,  not 
growing  by  any  temporary  limitation  of  divine  power  out  of 
the  antecedent  history  of  the  universe,  but  merely  acted  out 
for  the  benefit  of  orders  of  beings  already  in  existence,  who 
look  on  as  spectators,  just  as  if  the  universe  were  already 
nearly  or  quite  infinite,  and  as  if,  although  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  church  is  an  act  eminently  honorable  to  God. 
yet,  in  the  words  of  Chalmers,  ''  It  is  but  an  ephemeral 
doing  in  the  history  of  intelligent  nature ;  and  that  there 
remains  time  eoxm^  to  him  for  carrying  round  the  visita- 
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tions  of  u  striking  and  peculiar  a  tettdernesB  over  the  -wbUia 
extent  of  his  great  at>d,aniTerBal  monarohy." 

Bat,  if  it  iB  the  redemption  of  the  ohnrch  which  both  ma^ 
and  caofiee  the  aabjugation  of  moral  evil  ibr  the  aoinaw,  and 
if  it  prepares  the  wa;  for  an  endleaa  increaee  of  new-created 
bemgs  to  be  tnuned  by  the  church,  then  it  is  not  one  of 
many  ephemeral  transactioiiB,  bat  is  the  great  event  to  which 
all  things  tend  &om  the  be^nning,  md  from  which  all 
things  again  diverge  throng  ^  fatore  ages. 

To  a  king  it  is  not,  sorely,  an  ephemeral  transactioi,  irbea 
he  obtains  and  is  nnit«d  to  a  royal  bride,  who,  during  hia 
life,  is  to  peside  with  him  over  his  kingdom,  and  educate 
and  train  his  children  to  be  princes  in  his  empire.  It  is  a 
pecoliar  arrangement,  which  afiects  his  whole  life  and  rei^, 
and  all  the  interests  of  his  empire,  as  none  other  can. 
Moreover,  it  awakens  emotions  higher  and  more  peculiar 
than  tmy  other  relation  or  event 

If,  then,  the  final  and  eternal  nnion  of  the  chareh  to  God 
la  Bomething  analogous  to  this, —  if  the  love  by  which  tliey 
are  united  is  peculiar  in  its  nature  and  intensity,  if  the 
union  opens  the  way  to  an  endless  increase  of  the  femily  of 
God,  and  if  all  new-created  beings  are  to  be  trained  by  the 
church  for  stations  of  influence  and  honor  in  the  kingdom 
of  God, — then  it  is  a  peculiar  arrangement,  which  a^cts  his 
whole  existence  and  reign  in  all  fiiture  ages  and  in  all 
worlds,  and  all  the  interests  of  his  empire  also,  as  none 
other  can.     It  is  the  key  to  the  system  of  the  universe. 

We  now  see  at  once,  as  before  stated,  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  redemption  of  the  church  should  be  God's  great 
end  during  this  dispensation,  and  why  he  manifests  an 
interest  bo  peculiar  in  all  pertaining  to  this  result 

Bat,  it  may  be  said,  What  has  preexistence,  or  the  fell  in 
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Adain^  to  du  with  all  this?  Why  may  not  the  same  system 
be  reached,  on  either  supposition  1 

I  answer,  because  such  a  system  as  I  have  developed, 
centring  in  the  church,  presupposes  and  rests  upon  prin- 
ciples, with  reference  to  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  which  pre- 
existence  calls  for  and  admits,  but  the  opposite  view  does 
not  call  for,  but  excludes.  And,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
called  for,  but  excluded,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  any  neces- 
sity of  a  church,  any  crisis  calling  for  her  redemption,  any- 
thing peculiar  to  be  effected  by  her,  any  reason  for  a  pecu- 
liar union  between  her  and  God,  any  peculiar  work  for  her 
to  do.     Let  us  once  more  consider  these  principles. 

I  haye  already  stated  two  theories  of  the  relations  of 
divine  power  to  a  system  of  free  agency:  one  assuming 
that  Grod  has  absolute  and  unlimited  power  at  all  times  to 
secure  universal  holiness,  if  he  will ;  the  other  teax^hing  a 
temporary  limitation  of  divine  power  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  creation,  in  consequence  of  the  liability  of  finite  minds  to 
unbelief  and  distrust  of  God,  when  exposed  to  the  trials 
which  inevitably  pertain  to  an  infinite  system,  and  which 
are  necessary  to  their  own  development  and  perfection. 
These  opposite  views  are  also  logically  connected  with  two 
opposite  views  of  the  character  of  God.  One  asserting  that 
the  power  of  God  is  at  all  times  so  unlimited  over  minds  that 
his  will  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  so  completely  done, 
that  he  is,  and  ever  has  been,  entirely  free  from  all  grief,  pain 
or  suffering  of  any  kind,  from  the  sins  of  his  creatures. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  God  in  reality,  as  he 
asserts,  has  never  nad  any  pleasure  at  all  in  the  revolt  and 
ruin  of  any  of  his  creatures,  but  has  been  truly  grieved  at 
it,  and  has  altogether  preferred  their  eternal  life.  But  that 
a  temporary  limitation  of  divine  power,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  creation,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  first  generations  to 
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osbelief  and  sin,  has  involved  a  season  of  trial  aJid  flaffisri^ 
to  God,  the  rcBult  of  which  will  be  bqcIi  a  full  ujifolding  of 
his  chai'act^r  and  truth  in  act  aa  shall  at  length  remove 
from  all  future  generations  the  causes  and  the  occasions  of 
onbelief. 

On  tfane  prindples,  we  see  ihtt  there  never  his  beea  uj 
oocaaion  for  Qod  originally  to  introdnoe  Bin  of  set  paipow ; 
and  that  his  eharacter  and  fading  liis  mue  of  iKnun:  and 
right,  are  Bucii  that  be  ooold  not  do  it  All  that  his  own 
bawTolenoe  aod  aenae  of  equity  and  honor  would  allow  hira 
to  do  would  be  to  create  the  first  generation  of  beingi  with 
such  powov  and  &cnltiee  aa  wonld  beat  fit  them  to  be  in 
union  with  himself  at  the  fbnndatioa  of  as  eternal  tytbem, 
deadned  ever  to  inercaae,  and  tlien  to  subject  them  to  auch 
a  system  of  probation  and  education  as  should  be  best 
adapted  to  develop,  elevate  and  perfect,  their  characters. 
£ven  so  did  Christ,' though  sinless,  leani  obedience  bj  luf- 
fering ;  and  thus  was  he  made  perfect 

If,  then,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  limitation  of  bis 
power,  caused  by  the  want  of  antecedent  history  and  devel* 
opmenta,  a  part  of  them  distrusted  him,  and  revolted  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  and  afterwards,  from  successive  generationB, 
seduced  others  to  join  them,  ^hua  organizing  uid  extending 
a  hostile  kingdom,  then  another  step  would  become  nece»- 
Baiy  to  God,  and  that  is,  to  prepare  for  himself  an  order  of 
beings  whose  love  to  him  should  be  so  all- comprehending 
and  immutable  that  neither  trial  nor  exaltation  should  ever 
lead  them  to  revolt ;  and  who  should  be  peculiarly  prepared 
to  train  others,  and  who  should,  therefore,  be  fit  to  be  with 
him  at  the  foundation  of  an  eternal  kingdom,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  process  of  preparing  these,  disclose  u 
folly,  through  trial  and  BU&ring,  his  own  gloriouB  chana 
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ter  and  tnith,  as  to  arert  ihe  oooasioiis  of  unbelief  in  all 
future  generations  of  created  beings. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  these  principles  not  only  explain 
what  the  church  is,  and  what  is  her  place  in  the  system, 
but  also  show  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  all 
things  tended  to  such  an  issue.  In  short,  that  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  church  and  her  union  to  Gfod,  as  a  preparatory 
step  to  the  endless  increase  of  the  universe,  is  but  a  natural 
and  perfectly  intelligible  development  of  the  principles 
which  I  have  stated. 

Of  course,  the  opposite  view,  which  denies  these  princi- 
ples, cannot  furnish  any  such  soluti<m  of  existing  facts.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  real  existence  of  such  &cts  as  flow  from 
and  are  accounted  for  by  these  principles,  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment sustaining  their  truth. 

But  we  do  find  disclosed  in  the  Bible  a  state  of  things 
exactly  corresponding  to  what  would  result  from  such  prin- 
ciples, and  which,  in  the  light  of  such  principles,  receives  a 
glorious  and  satisfactory  solution,  disclosing  a  system  wor- 
thy of  God,  and  meeting  and  filling  the  highest  possible 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  Is  there  not,  therefere, 
the  best  possible  reason  to  believe  that  both  the  principles 
and  the  system  are  true  ? 

These  presumptions  are  carried  up  to  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty, when  we  consider  that  the  Gfod  disclosed  in  the  Bible 
has  the  character  which  is  demanded  by  this  system,  and  is 
repudiated  by  the  other. 

The  character  of  the  Grod  of  the  Bible  is  definite  and 
strongly  marked.  Among  all  of  his  characteristics,  none  is 
more  strongly  marked  than  his  sensibility  to  the  appropri- 
ate causes  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  benevolent,  honorable 
and  upright  minds.  This  sensibility  is  asserted  in  every 
form  of  language,  and  nowhere  denied. 
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He  is,  therefore,  represented  as  peculiarly  sens 
the  existence  and  developments  of  sin.  It  is  at  \ 
every  impulse  and  desire  of  his  nature.  It  cau 
great  and  long-continued  suffering.  Indeed,  tJ 
energy  and  the  highest  glory  of  his  character  ca 
conceived  till  wc  understand  that  such  is  the  fact, 
that  no  impatience,  or  bitterness,  or  malignant  resc 
or  spirit  of  unholy  revenge,  has  ever  been  or  e 
be  disclosed.  In  the  midst  of  the  highest  trials 
patience,  he  is  entirely  tranquil  and  self-possessed, 
the  very  God  of  peace.  No  cixiception  of  God  pres 
moral  power  in  so  striking  a  light.  Moreover,  in  tfa 
God  himself  being  judge,  his  highest  glory  lies, 
is  the  system  of  the  universe,  with  respect  to  God 
church,  which  naturally  grows  out  of  the  doctrine 
existence  as  I  have  set  it  forth,  and  which  evinces  i 
by  assigning  to  God  his  true  character  as  presentee! 
Bible,  and  taking  up  and  combining  in  a  harmonic 
glorious  plan  the  leading  facts  of  the  Bible, —  a  thin 
the  opposing  system  can  never  do. 

For,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  doctrine  that  i 
at  all  times  unlimited  power  to  produce  holiness  j 
elude  sin,  it  represents  him  as  having  first,  with 
necessity,  permitted  and  ordered  its  introduction  hy 
and  then  deliberately  called  into  exii:tonce,  in  addii 
the  sin  tliat  is  in  this  world,  by  a  system  desigr 
adapted  to  produce  just  such  an  amount  of  sin.  j 
race  was  needed  in  order  to  exhibit  hia  attributes  in 
of  redemption;  and  therefore  God  arranged  a  sy? 
secure  such  a  nice,  composed  entirely  of  new-created 
all  of  whom  should  be  so  affecteil  by  the  act  of  the  j 
tor  of  the  race  as  either  to  be  born  sinners,  or  else 
ranged  m  their  moral  constitution  that  they  certainly 
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sin,  and  be  so  entirely  and  deeply  depraved  that  no  power 
bat  that  of  God  could  bring  them  into  a  state  of  holiness. 
All  this,  too,  is  effected  and  rendered  sure  by  an  act  over 
which  they  had  not  the  slightest  control,  and  in  which 
they  had  no  part.  Certainly,  no  one  can  properly  describe 
this  as  anything  but  a  plan  (to  be  sure,  for  alleged  benevo- 
lent ends)  to  produce  sin  on  a  great  scale,  and  in  all  the 
generations  of  men. 

Out  of  this  sinful  race  thus  produced  a  church  is  to  be 
redeemed;  but,  on  such  principles,  what  is  the  church?  for 
what  end  redeemed  7  why  united  to  Gfod  ?  Of  what  import- 
ance is  it  to  the  universe  ? 

Can  it  at  all  augment  the  power  of  God  to  arrest  the 
progress  and  destroy  the  sway  of  moral  evil?  Not  at  alL 
That  was  always  infinite  and  unlimited.  Can  it  put  the 
universe  into  a  state  any  more  favorable  for  the  increase  of 
new-created  beings,  to  be  kept  from  sinning  and  perfected 
in  holiness  ?  Not  at  all ;  for  the  power  of  God  to  produce 
and  per^ct  such  was  always  unlimited.  Can  it  make  any 
manifestation  of  God,  adapted  to  control  minds,  that  invests 
him  with  new  moral  power,  that  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  exerted  ?  Not  at  all ;  for  the  power  of  God  to  control 
minds,  on  this  theory,  has  always  been  full,  infinite  and  un- 
limited. There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  a  system 
designed  to  augment  that  power  by  removing  from  it  tem- 
porary limitations.  In  short,  there  is  no  significance  to  the 
church  as  the  central  idea  of  the  system  of  the  universe  ; 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  importance  to  God  of  her 
redemption,  nor  of  his  deep  interest,  in  the  work,  nor  of  his 
amazing  sacrifices  to  effect  it,  nor  of  his  joy  in  its  com- 
pletion. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  it  not  only  renders  it  impossible  on  such 
grounds  to  combine  the  great  facts  of  tiie  Bible  into  any 
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flomiiBtCTit  sjBteni  cf  iho  nnnuWi  wpnof^Bg  ovt  of  intdfi* 
gibk  principles,  and  Gurying  them  out  into  glmoofl  renlli, 
bat  it  rqnreseiitB  the  grett  oentnl  mniraie  of  the  ajstm 
as  fininded  on  a  transaction  irhiob  many,  even  of  its  adnn 
oates,  are  constrained  to  admit,  cannot  be  defianded  on  any 
parinoiplea  of  honor  and  rij^t  which  the  mind  of  man 
made  to  fimn,  but  must  be  shrouded  under  the  Teil  of 
and  of  mystery.  How  can  a  proceeding  of  this  kind  be 
made  the  part  of  any  intelligible  system  cf  the  oniTsnel 
How  can  it  ezalt  our  concqvtioDS  of  God,  or  do  any  good, 
if  it  needs  to  be  defended  by  an  appeal  to  mystery,  against 
our  intuitive  convictions  of  equity  and  honor,  and  must  bo 
sustained  by  blind  fidih  rather  than  sustain  fidth  by  its  own 
power? 

It  is  important,  however,  to  discriminate  the  views  which 
I  have  presented  from  others  with  which  they  may  be  con- 
founded. 

There  is  a  theory  which  makes  the  essential  nature  of 
free  agency  such  that  the  limitation  of  divine  power  is  not 
temporary,  and  confined  to  the  earlier  generations  of  creat- 
ures, but  is  eternal.  Such  was  the  theory  of  Origen. 
Accordingly,  he  held  that,  after  fallen  Bpirits  had  been 
restored  by  a  material  system,  and  it  had  been  destroyed, 
they  and  others  would  again  &11,  and  another  similar  sys- 
tem be  needed ;  and  thus  that  there  would  bo  an  eternal  suc- 
cession of  such  systems,  and  of  redemption  through  them. 
From  this  view  Augustine  very  properly  revolted.  But  it 
is  not  the  necessary  or  natural  development  of  preexistence, 
and  is  no  reason  whatever  for  rejecting  it,  although  Augus- 
tine presents  it  as  such.  Origen  had  plainly  no  idea  of  the 
nature  or  design  of  the  church.  He  did  not  see  that  God 
by  her  would  exclude  any  future  entrance  of  sin.  He  based 
his  theory,  as  Mosheim  has  clearly  shown,  on  the  fidse  phi- 
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loflophj  of  Ammonhis  Saocaa,  and  iM>t  upon  the  greal  and 
leading  facts  of  the  word  of  God.  There  is  nothii^  in  nn- 
perverted  free  agency  that  cannot  be  forever  oontroUed  by 
moral  means,  after  &e  full  disclosure  of  God  has  been  made 
through  the  redemption  of  the  church  ;  so  that  moral  evil 
will  never  again  enter,  and  no  work  of  redemption,  like  the 
present,  ever  be  needed  or  undertaken  again. 

Nor  are  the  views  which  I  have  presented  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  opinions  of  those  who  apply  to  this  world 
the  principles  which  I  apply  to  a  previous  state.  In  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  evil  in  this  world,  it  is  alleged  by 
some  that  there  may  be  a  limitation  of  divine  power  such 
that  God  could  not  exclude  evil  from  a  moral  system;  or,  at 
least,  that  he  could  not  exclude  it,  or  the  present  degree  of 
it,  from  the  best  moral  system,  because  such  is  the  nature 
of  free  agency  that,  for  aught  that  we  can  prove,  it  may 
enter.  In  order  so  to  accord  with  facts  as  to  justify  God, 
these  principles  ought  to  be  applied  to  a  system  and  a  state 
of  things  in  which  Gt)d  gives  to  new-created  minds  the 
best  constitutions  and  circumstances.  If,  in  such  circum- 
stances, evil  enters,  it  implies  the  limitation  assumed;  and 
this  justifies  God. 

But  to  the  state  of  things  in  this  world  these  principles 
do  not  at  all  apply.  The  system  of  this  world  is  obviously 
a  system  of  sovereignty  towards  fallen  minds,  and  not  a 
system  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  equity  and 
honor  towards  new-created  minds.  Men  do  not  enter  this 
world  with  the  best  possible  constitutions,  and  are  not  placed 
in  the  best  possible  circumstances.  For  new-created  minds 
God  could  do  and  ought  to  do  much  more  than  to  give  them 
such  constitutions  and  circumstances  as  are  found  in  this 
world.  Hence,  the  principles  which  can  be  easily  and  con- 
sistently applied  to  a  preexistent  state  do  not  at  all  apply 
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to  tliiB  world.  If  there  is  a  luoitatioEii  of  God's  power,  tin 
proper  place  to  illustrate  that  principle  is  a  state  in  whidi 
new-created  beings  do  reoeive  the  best  possible  constitatioos 
and  are  placed  in  the  most  &Torable  circumstances.  If  out 
of  such  a  system  sin  springs,  and  a  kingdom  of  evil  k 
fixrmed,  then  there  would  naturally  be  formed  a  system  of 
soyereignty  like  that  in  this  world,  composed  of  &Ilea 
beings,  who  had  forfeited  their  original  ri|^ts^ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THB     MATERIAL    8TSTBM. 

Thb  union  of  mind  inth  matter  is  the  great  pecnliaritj 
and  the  great  wonder  of  the  present  system ;  and  nothing  is 
more  important  than  to  know  why  God  established  this 
union,  and  how  he  designed  it  to  operate.  Surely  the 
influence  on  the  mind  of  a  material  system  so  vast  and 
powerful  cannot  be  neutral.  If  rightly  viewed  and  used, 
immense  good  must  result ;  if  otherwise,  immense  evil. 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  &cts.  Platonism  and  Gnosticism 
regarded  matter  as  the  cause  of  sin,  and  refused  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  original  free  choice  of  the  mind  in  a  spiritual 
sphere.  The  mind,  in  itself,  is  pure  and  well-disposed,  but 
is,  unfortunately,  linked  to  a  degrading  and  corrupting 
material  system.  Notice  now  the  results:  false  concep- 
tions of  holiness  and  sin,  a  spurious  religious  experience, 
torpor  of  the  moral  sense,  an  entire  perversion  and  subver- 
sion of  the  system  of  grace,  the  introduction  and  undue 
honor  of  celibacy,  penances,  bodily  austerities  and  other 
ascetic  practices,  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  a  universal 
corruption  and  derangement  of  the  whole  social  system. 

Thus  the  efiect  of  these  and  similar  systems  has  been  to 
turn  away  the  eye  from  the  original  entrance  of  evil  in  the 
spiritual  sphere,  and  to  throw  off  the  blame  and  guilt  of  sin 
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from  sinners  upon  the  material  world,  and  thus  to 
the  entire  operation  of  the  system  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  a  preexistent 
only,  as  I  have  shown,  combines  the  great  facts  of  t 
relating  to  a  spiritual  world  into  a  simple  and  snbl 
tem  of  the  universe,  growing  naturally  out  of  clear  i 
nite  principles,  but  it  also  so  adjusts  the  relation 
material  world  to  it  as  to  remove  all  the  pemiciow 
which  have  been  introduced  in  past  ages,  by  &lse 
the  relations  of  the  material  to  the  moral  system. 

It  does  this  in  a  manner  simple,  thorough  and  < 
It  throws  the  primitive  origin  of  all  moral  evil  out 
world,  into  a  spiritual  system.  It  thus  at  once  s 
the  problem,  and  accounts  for  the  origin  of  all  mora 
the  same  spiritual  principles.  It  exculpates  mat 
throws  the  whole  responsibility,  where  it  ought  to  r< 
minds.  It  not  only  excludes  the  possibility  of  ascri 
origin  of  sin  to  this  material  system,  but  enables  us 
that  it  was  designed  and  adapted  to  aid  in  the  gn 
of  moral  renovation.  It  was  made  with  the  expres: 
of  illustrating,  by  powerful  analogies,  the  chanu 
system  of  God.  If  properly  used,  it  is  adapted  to 
the  moral  torpor  of  the  mind  by  its  pungent  illusi 
and  to  give  vividness  and  power  to  its  conceptions  of  i 
things.  The  intense  and  quickening  energy  of  the  h 
of  the  Bible  is  greatly  owing  to  the  divine  skill  wit 
this  principle  is  employeil.  Light,  darkness,  hes 
summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  day  an( 
sickness,  health,  life,  death,  marriage,  and  all  the  ii 
and  affections  of  the  family  state,  food  and  raiment, 
the  lawful  employments  of  life,  are  parts  of  a  mater 
tem,  planned  with  wisdom  so  divine,  that,  if  intel 
used,  they  arouse  and  stimulate  the  torpid  soul 
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quickening  and  renovating  energy.  Of  rach  matoriab  onr 
Sayiour's  parables  are  framed.  From  such  sources  he  drew 
those  short  and  pungent  statements,  which,  once  heard,  are 
never  forgotten,  but  ever  after  bum  like  fire  in  the  soul. 
This  material  world,  in  all  its  beauties,  in  all  its  sublimity, 
in  all  its  powers  ajid  terrors,  symbolizes  God,  and  both 
alluree  and  warns  Qod  meanwhile  suspends  the  full  action 
of  his  emotions,  which  man  could  not  endure,  and  beseeches 
him  to  become  holy,  to  escape  those  quritual  terrors  the 
emblems  of  which  surround  him  on  eveiy  side.  Thus  the 
whole  system  is  one  of  mercy,  patience  and  forbearance,  on 
the  part  of  God,  and  of  wise  and  powerful  adaptation  to 
renovate  the  depraved  mind  of  man.  The  Lord,  in  wisdom, 
founded  the  earth,  and  established  the  heavens ;  and  wisdom 
erieth  aloud  and  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets. 

Thus  at  a  blow  does  this  system  cut  off  the  very  roots  of 
Platonism,  Gnosticism  and  Manicheism,  and  of  the  ascetic 
systems  and  social  abuses  which  have  arisen  from  these 
errors,  and  also  the  systems  of  sacramental  regeneration 
and  sanctification,  on  which  the  great  religious  despotisms 
of  ages  are  based. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  in  Adam  tends 
directly  to  introduce  a  system  of  virtual  Gnosticism.  For, 
if,  as  the  church  teaches,  the  soul  is  created  by  God,  and  the 
body  alone  descends  from  Adam,  then  it  is  natural  to  regard 
the  body  as  the  cause  of  sin.  And  this  tendency  has  devel- 
oped itself  in  extensive  results,  in  the  Romish  church,  in 
the  Lutheran  and  in  the  Calvinistic. 

I  am  aware  that  the  system  of  divine  efficiency,  which 
teaches  that  God  causes  all  men  to  sin  by  his  direct  energy, 
because  Adam  sinned,  avoids  this  difficulty, —  but  it  is  only 
by  a  peculiar  system  as  to  the  necessity  of  divine  agency  in 
all  volition,  which  does  not  accord  with  the  general  and 
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intnitiTQ  convictions  of  man.  Moreoveri  this  sjstGm  faf- 
nishes  no  satis&ctory  explanation  of  {he  redemption  of  dtt 
church,  and  her  relations  to  the  uniyerse.  For,  if  no  mao 
can  choose  except  through  divine  efficiency,  and  if  this  effi- 
ciency is  competent  to  produce  whatever  choice  Grod  ideaaea^ 
then  there  is  no  need  of  any  system  of  development  in  <Hder 
to  accumulate  moral  power  such  as  has  been  described  in 
explaining  the  relations  of  the  redemption  of  the  churdi  to 
the  universe ;  nor  is  there  any  valid  reason  fixr  the  exist- 
ence of  evil,  or  of  redemption  at  all. 

I  am  also  aware  tbat  the  system  of  imputation  endeavon 
to  avoid  Gnosticism,  by  ascribing  sin  to  the  neoessary  om- 
sequences  of  God's  creating  the  soul  without  original  ri^t- 
eousness,  and  the  withdrawal  of  supernatural  influences  from 
man  as  a  punishment  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  leaving  him  to 
become  necessarily  corrupt  and  depraved.  But  this  does 
not  at  all  relieve  the  matter ;  for  it  virtually  destroys  the 
guilt,  and  even  the  nature,  of  sin,  by  ascribing  it  to  the 
mere  fact  that  a  new-created  moral  agent  exists  without  a 
righteousness  and  a  divine  influence,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  does  not  at  all  depend  on  his  own  will.  Even 
Augustine  has  virtually  decided  that  there  would  be  no 
criminality  if  sin  were  to  originate  from  such  a  cause. 
Moehler  also  repudiates  this  theory,  as  implying  that  in 
a  mere  finite  nature,  as  such,  there  is  a  necessary  sinfol- 
ness.  He  says,  "The  question  before  every  other  is,  to 
account  for  the  wounds  of  the  spirit,  especially  for  the  per- 
versity of  the  will.  Would  the  spirit  of  man,  because  it  is 
an  essence  distinct  from  God,  when  considered  in  itself, — 
that  is  to  say,  as  void  of  the  gift  of  supernatural  grace,  and 
as  a  bare  finite  being, —  be  found  in  that  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion to  God  in  which  man  is  now  bom  ?  Then  man,  merely 
as  a  finite  being,  would  be  of  himself  disposed  to  sin,  and 
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would  not  be  so  merely  through  the  abuse  of  his  freedom." 
He  saw  that  if  man,  merely  as  a  creature,  is  opposed  to 
Ood,  then  Gfod  would  be  the  author  of  sin. 

Hence  the  most  natural  and  obvious  theory  of  explaining 
the  fall  of  Adam  has  been,  in  all  ages,  a  reference  to  the 
influence  of  the  material  system  on  the  soul ;  and  thus  the 
doctrine  of  the  &11  in  Adam  tends  strongly  and  directly  to 
Gnosticisip,  and  all  its  pernicious  results. 

Hence  the  extensive  tendency  to  interpret  the  statements 
of  Paul,  John  and  others,  concerning  '*  the  flesh,"  and  ^'  the 
body  of  sin,"  as  referring  to  the  material  system,  and  not  to 
the  internal  and  original  depravity  of  the  spirit.  The  radi- 
cal erroneousness  of  this  interpretation  has  been  thoroughly 
exposed  by  Edwards,  Miillerand  Moehler;  and  yet  the  com- 
mon theory  of  the  fall  in  Adam  directly  tends  to  originate 
and  confirm  this  Gnostic  mode  of  exposition.  Moehler,  on 
the  supposition  that  sin  is  transmitted  through  the  body, 
asks,  with  great  force,  ''How  could  the  infusion  of  such  a 
corporeal  poison  convey  to  the  soul  the  germs  of  all  which, 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  constitutes  self-seeking, — 
to  wit,  revolt  against  God,  arrogance  and  envy  towards  our 
fellow-men,  vanity  and  complacency  in  regard  to  ourselves  1 
If  so  disordered  a  spiritual  condition,  if  so  distempered  a 
moral  state,  could  be  engendered  by  the  connection  of  the 
soul  with  the  body,  it  would  be  then  certainly  very  difficult 
to  uphold  the  notion  of  moral  evil." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  preexistence  teaches 
not  only  that  the  material  system  does  not  cause  human 
depravity,  but  that  it  was  created  and  arranged  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  sanctification  and  redemption.  It  explains,  on  this 
ground,  its  analogies  to  the  spiritual  system,  and  its  typical 
significance ;  also  the  principles  of  the  formation  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  proper  mode  of  so  using  the  material  system 
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as  to  tffodnoe  l]ie  h^Mt  ildM^riil;  ^^^  If 
form  this  wbole  norU  into  ft  Mnqpld  (if  €M,  aai  all  At 
lawful  acts  and  duties  of  Hfe  fata  a  SQfstem  of  irorri^ 
throngli  Qrpes  of  higher  q^ritaal  ttb^  and  the  ba&j 
state  mto  a  little  miniatore  of  the  utdTersal  sgrstem. 

Haying  thus  constmeted  that  high  aad  copioiia  resenmr 
from  which  the  lower  STstems  of  thinhing,  ieeling  and  action 
flow,  let  US  look  at  the  qnalitjrand  the  eflfects  ct  the  sireHiii 
that  flow  from  it 

Or,  to  resume  onr  ori^nal  figure,  having  disdoaed  the 
end  and  restored  to  hannonioiis  ac^on  lihe  moi^g  poim 
of  the  system,  and  exhibited  the  relalioiia  of  its  piitii  hi 
us  next  look  at  its  practioal  working  in  some  of  its  defidi. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

KBSULTS    AND    PBAOTIOAL    TBKDBNCIBS. 

Thb  preoeding  discussion  is  an  ample  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  preexistence  against  the  charge  of  being  a  mere 
theory,  of  no  practical  moment  It  has  erinced  that  this 
doctrine  is  not  devoid  of  proof  elevated,  dignified  and  logical 
in  its  nature,  and  certain  in  its  results.  It  has  also  shown 
that  it  can  do  what  nothing  else  is  able  to  effect ;  it  can 
rescue  Ghristianitj  firom  its  present  perilous  position  with- 
out injury,  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  depth  and  power 
of  all  its  doctrines.  By  its  present  perilous  position,  I 
mean  a  position  in  which  it  has  no  real  defence  against  the 
charge  of  imputing  the  highest  conceivable  injustice  and 
dishonor  to  Ood. 

I  have  often  wondered  at  what  has  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  strange  temerity  among  good  men  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  would  think  that  the  natural  feeling  of  their 
hearts  would  be  to  shrink  sensitively  from  even  a  possibility 
of  imputing  the  least  dishonor  and  injustice  to  God,  and 
much  more  so  from  the  fearful  hazard  of  imputing  them 
to  him  on  the  highest  conceivable  scale.  One  would  think 
that,  if  any  portion  of  scripture  seemed  to  imply  such  dis- 
honor to  God,  a  cautious  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
laws  of  interpretation  would  be  first  made,  to  see  if  another 
view  of  the  passage  were  not  possible.    And  yet  this  has 
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not  been  the  case.  It  has  been  conceded  repeatedly  that 
the  acts  ascribed  to  Grod,  in  his  dealings  with  die  hmnan 
race  through  Adam,  do  appear  dishonorable  and  nnjiist, 
according  to  any  principles  of  equity  and  honor  which  God 
has  made  the  mind  of  man  to  fonn.  And  yet,  simply  on 
the  basis  of  Bom.  5 :  12 — 19,  and  without  any  adequate 
search  for  a  more  legitimate  mode  of  interpretation,  diej 
have  for  ages  gone  on  to  ascribe  these  acts  to  God.  Whoi 
i.  think  who  (jod  is,  and  what  the  redemption  of  the  chaiA 
is,  and  how  inconceivable  is  the  injury  of  basing  this  great 
work  on  an  act  of  infinite  dishonor  and  injustice,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  a  more  hazardous  and  tremendous  risk  was 
never  run  by  intelligent  Christian  men. 
,  Look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  &cts  of  the  case.  Review  the 
principles  of  honor  and  of  right,  as  I  have  stated  them  in 
the  first  book.  Weigh  well  the  fulness  and  power  of  the 
concessions  of  the  truth  of  these  principles  made  by  the 
church,  from  age  to  age.  Think  of  the  great  fiict  that  God 
has  so  made  the  human  mind  that  it  cannot  but  recognize 
their  truth.  Think  of  the  profundity  and  power  of  the 
feelings  which  were  made  to  respond  to  them.  Think  of 
the  great  fact  that  God  made  them  to  be,  beyond  compari- 
son, the  ruling  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  principles 
to  which  they  respond  are  at  the  very  basis  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  then  think,  if  you  can,  how  much  dishonor  to 
God,  and  evil  to  man,  is  involved  in  placing  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Christianity  on  a  basis  that,  in  the  utmost  conceiva- 
ble degree,  does  violence  to  all  these  feelings  and  principles. 
Notice,  then,  the  full  confession  of  the  great  body  of  the 
church,  that  the  only  defence  against  the  charge  of  doing 
this  has  been  the  theory  that  all  men  had  forfeited  then: 
rights  as  new-created  beings,  by  **  an  act  over  which  they 
tuid  not  the  slightest  control^  and  in  which  they  had  no 
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agency  J '  and  which  took  place  before  they  existed ;  and 
also  the  confession  of  Calvin,  that  nothing  is  so  remote 
from  common  sense  as  this  defence ;  and  of  Pascal,  that 
nothing  appears  so  revolting  to  our  reason,  and  that  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  and  unjust;  notice,  also,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  church  has  decided,  and  that  justly,  that 
there  is  no  defence  of  the  acts  ascribed  to  (rod  in  the  plea 
of  his  rights  as  a  sovereign, —  and  the  fearful  state  of  the 
case  becomes  too  painfully  apparent.  And  to  this  the  facts 
of  history,  as  I  have  set  diem  forth,  correspond. 

I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  human  mind 
cannot  conceive  of  a  more  dangerous  mode  of  representing 
the  acts  and  defending  the  character  of  Grod  than  this ;  and 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  my  interpretation  of  Bom.  5 : 
12 — 19  is  erroneous,  then  stiU  to  retain  it  wiU,  to  say 
the  least,  be  in  the  highest  degree  perilous  to  religion, 
and  that  in  a  case  of  the  utmost  conceivable  moment 
But  I  am  well  assured  that  the  erroneousness  of  my  inter- 
pretation cannot  be  shown.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no  reason 
to  wish  that  it  could  be.  Who  ought  to  desire  to  continue 
such  a  mode  of  representing  and  defending  Grod,  if  another 
and  a  better  mode  is  possible,  or  even  conceivable  ?  What 
can  be  worse  than  the  representations  that  now  exist  in  the 
church,  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  which,  for  centuries, 
I  have  endeavored  at  least  in  part  to  set  forth  ? 

And,  now,  is  it  nothing  practical  that  preexistence  can 
deliver  the  church  at  once  from  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Is 
it  nothing  practical  that  it  places  the  redemption  of  the 
church  on  a  basis  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  QoA  ? 
Is  it  nothing  practical  that  it  brings  experimental,  spiritual 
and  supernatural  Christianity,  as  set  forth  by  Paul,  Augus- 
tine and  Edwards,  into  sympathy  with  the  principles  of 
equity  and  honor,  those  powerful  and  all-pervading  ele- 
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out  the  whole  power  of  human  esiotion  in  sanctified  forms, 
till  it  is  based  upon  preezistence. 

To  what  has  been  said  I  would  now  add  that  the  scrip- 
tural exposition  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  as  centring 
in  the  union  of  Grod  and  the  church,  inasmuch  as  it  implies 
and  is  based  on  the  doctiine  of  preezistence,  still  further 
takes  that  doctrine  out  of  the  region  of  mere  abstract 
speculation,    and   giybs   it  a    practical   embodiment 

IN  THE  OREAT  CENTRAL  MEASURE  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF 

God.  a  measure  which  is  the  main  subject  of  the  inspired 
oracles  of  God  from  beginning  to  end ;  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  material  system  was  organized,  and  to  execute  which 
the  providence  of  Grod  is  administered. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  principles  are  so  clearly  and 
aurely  taught  as  by  a  practical  embodiment  in  a  working 
system.  The  laws  and  powers  of  steam,  as  well  as  the  prin* 
dplee  of  mechanics,  are  practically,  definitely  and  clearly 
embodied  in  a  steam-engine.  When  the  raging  ocean-waves 
had  swept  away  Winstanley  in  the  lighthouse  which  he  had 
constructed  on  the  Eddystone  rocks,  it  was  plain  that  he 
had  not  embodied  in  it  the  principles  of  architectural 
strength  which  the  case  required.  When  Smeaton,  after  a 
second  wreck  and  ruin  had  occurred,  at  last  constructed  a 
lighthouse  which  could  defy  every  wind  and  wave,  then,  in 
that  structure,  he  did  practically  reveal,  in  an  embodied 
fiMrm,  what  were  the  laws  of  architectural  strength  in  such 
a  case.     There  is  no  kind  of  revelation  clearer  than  this. 

tn  like  manner,  to  illustrate  great  things  by  small,  the 
whole  of  the  present  dispensation  is  a  system  of  subhme 
measures,  embodying  principles  and  aiming  at  a  glorious 
result.  The  result  is  an  imperishable  ^iritual  structure, 
including  the  universe,  under  God  and  the  church  as  the  head. 
Tb»  measures  are  the  fonnaMn  of  ^  material  system,  th# 
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introduction  of  the  human  race  mto  it,  the  incaraatioii  tf 
God,  the  atonement,  the  redemption  of  the  church  and  her 
union  to  (jod,  and  the  prostration  of  the  empire  of  Satan. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  theory;  it  is  simpljthe  actual  present 
working  system  of  the  universe.  Such  a  course  of  things 
is  not  arbitrary ;  it  implies  principles,  it  grows  out  of  re^ 
sons;  and  these  principles,  and  reasons  are,  therefore, 
embodied  in  the  system. 

Is  it  not,  then,  plain,  even  to  a  demonstration,  that  wfa&t- 
ever  is  thus  embodied  is  taught  with  a  certainty,  definiteneflB 
and  power,  that  nothing  can  surpass  ? 

Now,  that  the  idea  of  preexistence  is  thus  embodied  in 
the  system  of  the  universe,  I  have  undertaken  to  show;  and 
I  think  that  I  have  shown  it  I  have  considered  the  char- 
acter of  God  and  the  system  of  the  universe,  not  as  imagined 
in  speculation,  but  as  revealed  in  the  inspired  oracles.  I 
have  surveyed  its  parts,  and  their  relations  and  combina- 
tions, and  their  great  end  as  a  whole.  And  I  have  asserted 
that  the  great  idea  of  preexistent  sin,  as  I  have  set  it  fortb, 
is  clearly  and  definitely  embodied  in  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  it  will  be 
conceded,  I  think,  that  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  in  its  nature 
elevated  and  dignified,  and,  if  my  doctrine  is  properly  made 
out  by  it,  sure  and  absolute  in  its  results. 

To  the  power  of  this  course  of  reasoning  we  are  also  to 
add  the  argument  derived  from  the  fact  which  I  have 
proved,  that  nothing  but  the  assumption  of  preexistence  can 
vindicate  the  character  of  Gx)d,  and  prevent  the  great  mov- 
ing powers  of  the  system  from  so  conflicting  with  each  other 
as  in  a  great  measure  to  paralyze  the  energies  of  the  church, 
and  affict  her  with  innumerable  evils. 

That  such  modes  of  reasoning,  if  legitimately  used,  must 
lead  to  aute  aiid  \a&i\M<^  T^eoitft^T^s^  T^ti^xuKl  maa  will 
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deny.     The  only  course  that  remains  is  to  show  that  my 
use  of  them  has  not  been  legitimate. 

It  is  wortb^,  therefore,  of  the  more  particular  attention, 
that  the  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  preexistence  is  not, 
like  the  argument'  in  its  favor,  based  upon  legitimate  general 
principles,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  necessities  of  the 
system.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  preexist- 
ence tends  to  any  evil.  It  tends  neither  to  subvert  nor  to 
weaken  any  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  Nay, 
rather,  it  gives  strength  to  them  all.  It  does  not  tend  to  di- 
vide or  paralyze  the  church ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  tends  to 
union  and  strength.  The  opposition,  then,  relies  on  no 
general  views,  except  the  allegations,  which  have  been  fully 
considered  and  refuted,  that  it  cannot  be  proved,  and  that  it 
does  not  avail  to  remove  any  difficulties.  Besides  these 
allegations,  there  is  nothing  except  certain  alleged  positive 
statements  of  the  word  of  God.  Of  these,  I  hav^  thoroughly 
considered  Rom.  5 :  12 — 19,  the  only  one  that  is  adapted 
to  exert  any  great  power.  Besides  this,  a  few  incidental 
statements  are  appealed  to,  with  reference  to  which  a  few 
words  are  all  that  is  necessary.  The  assertion  in  2  Cor.  5  : 
10  ^Uhat  (at  the  judgment)  everyone  shall  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done," 
is  said  to  imply  that  there  had  been  no  previous  sin,  other- 
wise that  also  would  be  judged. 

But,  if  we  sinned  and  came  under  a  forfeiture  in  a 
previous  state,  there  is  no  need  of  an  additional  judgment, 
as  to  that  state.  By  the  supposition,  if  that  state  had  con- 
tinued, we  were  lost.  All  our  hopes  depended  on  a  new 
life  in  this  world.  Of  course,  our  acts  here  are  the  only 
proper  oasis  of  a  decisive  judgement. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  even  if  there  should  be,  in 
bet,  a  reference  to  our  conduct  in  our  previous  sphere  of 
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action,  it  yroold  not  conflict  with  this  paasage.  For  tke 
very  foundation  of  a  new  probation  in  this  world  ia  to  obliv 
erate  the  mcmor j  of  a  fi)rmer  state,  and  to  speak  onlj  of 
this  life.  On  this  phin,  it  would  he  right  to  assert  merelj 
that  we  shall  be  judged  fiir  oor  deeds  here,  and  to  say  no 
more ;  neither  a£Srming  nor  denying  anything  as  to  a  pre- 
vious state. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  God  created  Adam's  spirit  when 
it  entered  his  body,  on  the  authority  of  Oea.  2 :  7.  But, 
even  if  it  were  bo,  and  if  Adam  was  made  upright,  and  fell, 
it  would  not  follow  that  the  continuance  of  the  race  was  not 
effected  by  means  of  spiriis  who  had  already  fiillen.  But, 
to  meet  this  latter  idea,  an  appeal  is  made  to  Zech.  12 :  1, 
as  proving  that  God  creates  the  spirits  of  men  as  they  enter 
the  body.  But  the  verse,  of  necessity,  teaches  no  such 
thing.  A  very  proper  sense  of  the  verse  is  that  God  is  the 
Creator  of  the  spirit  of  man  that  is  in  him,  —  which  would 
be  the  truth,  at  whatever  time  God  created  that  spirit 
The  stretching  forth  the  heavens,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions cf  the  earth,  which  in  that  verse  are  ascribed  to  (xod, 
were  in  past  time ;  and,  therefore,  Dr.  Noyes  very  properly 
translates  the  three  verbs  in  past  time,  and  thus  makes  the 
creation  of  spirits  a  past  event,  and  not  one  which  takes 
pliice  daily. 

But,  even  in  the  case  of  Adam,  the  creation  of  his  spirit 
is  not  asserted  in  the  words  ^^  God  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life,"  but  merely  the  gift  of  natural 
life, —  that  which  unites  spirit  and  body.  If  natural  life 
ceases  in  man,  his  spirit  does  not  cease  to  exist,  but  leaves 
his  body ;  and  God  can  call  it  back  again,  and  reunite  it  by 
natural  life,  as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus.  In  such  a  case  the 
language  of  Genesis  may  properly  be  used ;  we  may  say 
God  agaii  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life  j  but,  oei- 
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nly,  he  did  not  create  his  spirit.  So  as  to  Adam  it  is 
serted  that  God  gave  bodily  life,  but  not  that  he  then 
jated  his  spirit.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  15 :  44 — 
*,  expressly  applies  the  passage  to  the  life  of  the  body,  and 
OS  sanctions  the  view  which  I  have  taken. 
Appeal  is  also  made  to  the  statement  that  Adam  was 
3ated  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  I  have  already 
id  that,  if  this  were  true  of  Adam,  even  in  a  moral  sense^ 
would  decide  nothing  as  to  his  posterity,  but  would 
)rely  prove  that  the  spirit  of  Adam  was  not  fallen  when 
entered  his  body.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  these  words 
B  to  be  taken  in  a  moral  sense  with  reference  to  Adam, 
lis  passage  in  Genesis  has  in  Paul  a  divine  expositor. 
.  1  Cor.  11 :  7,  whilst  setting  forth  the  typical  signifi- 
nce  of  God's  creative  acts,  he  asserts  that  man,  as  man, 
id  as  the  head  of  the  little  microcosm,  the  &mily,  is  the 
lage  and  glory  of  (jod ;  and  that  woman,  who  represents 
e  church,  is  the  glory  of  man.  We  see,  then,  that  God, 
forming  man,  and  woman,  and  the  family,  so  did  it 
to  represent  symbolically  himself,  the  church  and  the 
liverse,  as  an  infinite  family  under  one  head,  composed  by 
e  union  of  God  and  the  church. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Gen- 
is,  that  man,  as  rational  and  intelligent,  and  ruling  over 
is  material  system,  is  also  regarded  as  in  the  image  and 
ceness  of  Grod.  This  view  is  almost  exclusively  the  one 
cognized  by  Augustine  and  the  fathers.  And.  in  this 
nse,  men  and  women  alike  are  spoken  of  as  in  the  image 
'  God  now  as  much  as  Adam  was.  James  accordingly  says 
'  men  in  every  generation  that  they  ''  are  made  after  the 
nilitude  of  God"  (James  3 :  19).  t)n  this  ground,  also, 
B  law  against  murder  in  all  ages  is  made  to  rest.  ''  Whoso 
teddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;  for 
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in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man."  (Gen.  9:6.)  TUi 
law  18  obviously  baaed  on  a  reason  that  ezistB  in  all  meo. 
in  all  ages.     All  are  in  the  image  of  Chxl. 

There  is  also  another  view  in  which  man  ia  recogniwd  bj 
Paul  as  the  image  of  God  in  a  typical  BenaCy  and  it  ii 
one  <^  great  sublimity  and  interest  At  the  creation,  AdaxD 
and  Eve  were  exalted  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  nnivenil 
new-created  system.  In  this  Pttol  saw  a  designed  type  of 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  and  the  church  above  all  thingi, « 
the  great  and  final  result  of  the  present  moral  system  of 
new-creation.  Of  this  the  proof  is  conchaiye.  His  reason- 
ing from  the  assertion  that  God  put  all  this  natural  world 
under  the  fi^et  of  man,  Ps.  8 :  6,  cannot  be  explained  or 
defended  on  any  other  ground.  The  Psalmist  there  re&n 
to  the  original  creation.  The  "all  things  "  spoken  of  are 
''  all  sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  €ke  beasts  of  the  field,  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever 
passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  sea ;  "  and  these  were  sub- 
jected to  man  at  the  time  of  the  creation.  And  yet  Paul 
argues  from  it  that  all  things,  Grod  only  excepted,  are  to  be 
subjected  to  Christ  and  to  the  church  in  him.  On  the 
principle  of  reasoning  from  type  to  antitype,  this  reasoning 
is  sound,  but  on  no  other.  (See  Heb.  2:  5 — 9.  1  Cor. 
15 :  27,  28.  Eph.  1 :  22,  23.)  I  freely  admit  that  man 
was  made  in  the  image  of  Qoi  to  the  full  extent  that  is 
implied  in  all  these  divine  testimonies.  But  no  inspired 
expositor  has  ever  said  that  the  passage  in  Genesis  has  any 
reference  to  the  moral  image  of  Qoi,  The  views  which 
they  have  given  of  the  passage  are  enough  to  exhaust  ite 
significance,  and  no  man  can  prove  that  it  was  designed  to 
mean  anything  else. 

If  any  should  inquire  whether  I  do  not  hold  that  all  men 
were  orig^iaUy  maA^  Vn  ^3cyb  Vma^  ^^  Qs^^'V  vess^<^^ 
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hold  it  mucli  more  consistently  and  firmly  than  it  is  possi-* 
ble  to  hold  it  on  the  common  view.  I  hold,  according  to 
Ecc.  7:  29,  that  ^^Qoi  made  man  (that  is,  all  men)  up- 
right, and  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions."  The 
preceding  course  of  remark  shows  that  the  only  design  of 
the  writer  was  to  throw  the  guilt  of  that  great  and  general 
corruption,  of  which  he  had  been  speaking,  off  firom  Qod, 
upon  men.  He  therefore  states  of  man,  meaning  all  men, 
that  God  made  them  upright,  but  they  have  sought  out 
many  inventions.  Here  is  merely  a  general  fiu^t  stated, 
without  any  details  of  time  or  manner,  and  stated  solely  for 
the  sake  of  defending  God. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  much  more  apparent,  on 
the  supposition  of  preexistence,  than  on  any  other ;  for, 
According  to  that,  all  were  created  upright,  individually; 
but,  according  to  the  common  doctrine,  men  are  now  created, 
but  not  upright,  and,  therefore,  they  never  have  been  up- 
right at  any  time  or  place.  To  say  that  Ghxi  made  all  men 
upright  m  Adam,  is  merely  trying  to  cover  up  the  common 
view  of  the  facts  of  the  case  with  the  fig-leaves  of  words ; 
for  it  is  maintained  that  God  creates  spirits  now,  and  that , 
he  does  not  make  them  upright.  Of  course,  they  never 
were  made  upright.  Nor  is  it  any  better  to  say  that  souls 
are  generated,  and  not  created ;  for,  at  all  events,  even  so 
they  are  not  generated  upright,  and  never  were  upright 

As  to  the  statement  that  '*  (Jod  saw  everything  that  he 
had  made,  and  lo !  it  was  very  good,"  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  appropriate  in  view  of  a  system  made  to  redeem 
fidlen  souls,  such  as  I  have  set  forth.  Jhe  word  good  does 
not  mean  holy,  for  it  includes  the  newly-organiaed  world, 
and  animals  as  well  as  man.  And  if  it  was  a  material  sys- 
tem, made  to  remove  existing  evils,  then,  though  sinful 
spirits  were  introduced  into  it,  yet  still  it  would  bo  true^  in 
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the  highest  seDse,  that  it  was  all  very  good, — that  is,  per- 
fectly adapted,  as  a  system,  for  the  ends  for  which  it  wag 
made.  And,  in  this  respect,  it  was  all  the  better  for  the 
existence  of  fallen  souls  in  it ;  for,  on  any  other  supposition, 
it  could  not  gain  its  great  end. 

But  it  is  asserted  that  God's  intercourse  with  Adam 
implies  that  he  was  at  first  holy,  and  afterwards  fell  into 
sin.  But,  in  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  very  properly  alleged 
that  even  if  sinful  propensity  was  in  Adam  and  Eve,  yet, 
before  a  trial  and  test,  they  would  naturally  be  unaware  of 
it.  But,  as  soon  as  they  were  tried,  their  real  character 
was  disclosed  to  their  own  apprehension,  and  fear  and 
shame  came  over  them. 

As  to  God's  intercourse  with  Adam,  all  that  we  know  is, 
that  he  brought  the  beasts  to  Adam,  and  that  Adam  named 
them,  and  that  God  made  Eve  out  of  his  side.  But  it  is 
a  most  significant  fact  that,  on  the  first  trial,  both  of  tliem 
sinned.  What  proof,  then,  is  there  from  facts  that  they  were 
holy  before? 

The  truth  concerning  this  whole  portion  of  scripture  is, 
that  it  has  been  looked  at  from  a  wrong  point  of  vision.  Its 
import  is  wholly  typical.  So  is  it  everywhere  regarded  and 
treated  in  the  Scriptures.  The  common  mode  of  viewing  it 
has  introduced  into  it  the  elements  of  a  theological  theory, 
of  human  devising,  which  has  entirely  ovei  laid  and  obscured 
the  true,  simple  and  scriptural  view,  and  is  entirely  out 
of  place.  Christ,  and  the  church,  and  sin,  and  condemna- 
tion, and  righteousness,  and  redemption,  and  the  nature  and 
results  of  the  future  system,  are  here  set  forth  in  tj-pes. 
Moreover,  the  act  of  Adam  was  typical,  and  not  that  of 
Eve.  The  sentence  which  followed  the  offence  was  designed, 
as  I  have  shown,  to  be  typical,  and  to  include  all  the  lace. 
So  was  the  exclusion  from  Paradise  typical.     That  the  act 
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of  Adam  alone  was  ^^cal  is  plain ;  finr  on  no  other  groond 
can  we  explain  it  that  Paul  takes  no  notice,  in  Bom.  5 
(though  he  does  elsewhere),  of  the  fact  that  the  woman  first 
sinned,  and  not  Adam,  and  thus  sin  entered  into  the  world 
by  her.  But  as  the  woman  was  not  the  type  of  Christ,  but 
Adam,  as  ruler  and  head  of  the  race,  so  it  was  upon  his  sin, 
and  not  upon  hers,  that  he  regards  the  sentence  of  death  as 
based.  If  we  look  upon  these  transactions  as  merely  typi- 
cal, all  is  plain.  If  we  look  on  them  as  causatiye,  then 
they  naturally  lead  to  all  the  puzzling  questions  which 
Albert  the  Great  and  other  scholastic  divines  have  discussed 
through  weary  folio  pages ;  as,  for  example,  what  would  have 
been  the  character  of  the  children,  if  Eve  had  sinned  and 
not  Adam,  or  Adam  and  not  Eve,  and  what  would  have 
been  the  law  of  child-birth  on  various  suppositions,  &e 
The  simple  truth,  however,  is,  that  God  so  ordered  events 
as  through  Adam  to  set  forth  a  type  of  the  relations  of  the 
redeemed  to  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  preexistence  has  also  been  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  infants  do  not  manifest  as  much  intelligence  as 
they  ought,  on  that  supposition.  But  this  is  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion.  No  one  can  say  that  the  nature  and  efiect  of 
the  union  of  the  mind  with  the  body  is  not  such  diat  the 
highest  created  mind  would  be  by  it  reduced  to  infioicy  such 
as  we  see.  It  would  be  tlie  very  object  of  such  a  system  to 
deliver  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  the  memory  and  asso- 
ciations of  a  past  existence.  To  effect  a  radical  change  of 
character,  the  proud  spirit  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
weakness  and  dependence;  all  things  would  be  made  to 
seem  new, —  new  analogical  knowledge  would  be  communi- 
cated, new  motives  and  hope  would  be  made  to  ojien  on  the 
soul. 

An  effort  has  also  been  made  to  piove  that  the  fidlen 
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aoigels  arnl  men  me  difierent  orders  of  beings,  and 
of  ihe  fallen  an^:els  were  condemned  without  hope,  i 
were  f;&ial  to  the  doctrine  that  the  spirits  of  men  h^ 
in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  But  tLis.  if  tru€ 
forc<:.  except  on  the  assumption  that  between  the  ori< 
of  Satan  and  his  angels,  who  kept  not  their  first  es: 
the  introduction  of  man  into  this  world,  there  was  u 
4[Uont  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  C< 
those  who  hold  that  Satan  and  his  angels  have  ha 
tp  plonge  in  ruin  the  millions  of  the  human  race, 
know  tliat  they  liave  so  much  range  as  to  come  i 
sons  of  God  into  His  presence,  as  the  book  of  Job 
us.  ought  not  to  take  the  ground  that  these  sam 
have  not  been  able  in  past  ages  to  seduce  other  o 
bein;X5  froni  their  alledanee  to  God.  Lut  on  this 
have  already  said  enough,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  t 
bx>k. 

Occasionally,  also,  some  one  liiis  been  found  to  a] 
Rom.  9  :  11,  where  the  apostle  refers  to  God's 
concerning  Jacob  and  Esau  before  they  had  l^een  1 
done  good  or  evil.  But  in  this  case  the  reference  is 
ifestly  to  action  in  this  life,  that,  for  the  mast  jnirt.  ii 
ligent  opposer^  i)as3  it  by  as  nothing  to  ilie  piirpo: 
very  properly,  fur  the  action  referrod  to  and  denied 
ifestly  action  su].»sequent  to  birth. 

On  surveying  this  reasoning  of  opposois,  it  is 
how  entirely  devoid  it  is  of  great  i)rinci[»li;s  and 
views.     All  th'?.sc  are  a^nst  them.     TI;eir  roas* 

o 

merely  an  (.•[!<>rt  to  shut  up  the  minil,  by  ili.se«;nnL'C 
incidental  scriptural  statements,  to  a  syi>ti?ra  wliiel 
main  drift  and  uceneral  influence  is,  as  I  have  shown 
witli  moral  principle,  dishonoi'able  to  GcmI,  and  injui 
man. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  view  which  I  present  is  embodied 
in  the  great  central  meaeureB  of  the  system,  and  is  demanded 
by  its  revealed  spirit  and  principles.  No  incidental  ^passage 
has  ever  been  produced  against  it,  or  can  be,  that  does  not 
admit  of  a  legitimate  interpretation  in  perfect  coincidence 
with  it ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  main  current  of  principle 
and  of  the  system  must  decide  the  interpretation  in  my 
&vor. 

To  this  I  would  add  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Bible  is 
m  sympathy  with  my  views.  It  is  a  book  Ae  great  idea  of 
which  is  a  supernatural  creation,  from  the  very  depths  of 
lepravity  and  satanic  power,  by  almighty  soveref^  grace. 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  new-created  minds  as  com- 
mg,  in  the  manner  commonly  supposed,  into  such  a  state  as 
IS  thus  implied,  without  doing  violence  to  the  moral  nature, 
and  exciting  compassion  for  them  as  wronged.  But  God 
nowhere  regards  the  human  race  as  unfortunate  or  wronged, 
but  always  as  exceedingly  guilty.  And  no  man  can  prop- 
erly regard  the  dictates  of  his  moral  nature,  and  yet  come 
up  to  the  tone  of  the  Bible  on  this  point,  except  through  the 
doctrine  of  preexistence.  Nor  will  any  man  otherwise  ever 
have  a  consistent  view  of  the  depth  and  power  of  human 
depravity  in  this  world,  nor  of  those  abysses  of  wickedness 
which  our  Saviour  calls  the  depths  of  Satan,  and  which  he 
regards  as  so  profound  as  not  to  be  easily  understood. 

As  to  the  beneficial  intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of 
the  views  which  I  have  advocated  I  think  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Even  the  mere  fact  that  they  may  be  true  will 
open,  as  I  have  already  had  cheering  occasion  to  knew,  to 
many  a  tempest-tossed  mind  a  haven  of  rest.  As  I  have 
»aid  in  my  introductory  remarks,  they  will  show  that  from 
the  greatest  diflSculties  there  is  always  a  possible  relief. 

They  also  tend  powerfully  to  diminish  the  rigor  and 
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WixrVitj  of  iheelk^gioJ  conitpwgy  m  'floi  ndgocL 
efitset  ft  ckuige  in  tiie  intelketiial  md  nnnJ 
of  the  clxardL  The;'  nakmallj  demnd  sadi  m 
ii  f'jrmar  jodjemeutB.  on  the  pooniB  ■!  JBoe.  k  ihiB  it  IcKt 
00  ^luit  the  posBihilhr  dot  ilie  modoni  dmrdieE  cf  Cbritt 
are  exj^euding  their  eneipeB  in  m  fmjt^em  cfirt  to  vork 
eSectuaJl J  with  an  iU-adjnsted  spsienL  aiod  tinit  liiar  puD- 
ful  dirisiooe  aikl  alienadoni  on  lliis  subcecal  bare  ifrag 
from  this  £M:t  ae  ahall  lead  to  a  new  and  candid  idnvcad- 
gation  of  the  whole  aabjeet 

They  ennoe,  alio,  that  the  Tuioaa  pvliea  Id  dni  eontio- 
renj  dfeaerve  from  each  other  a  hi^ier  degree  of  tjmftikj 
and  respect,  in  riew  o[  the  eanses  whidi  have  led  to  dieir 
•apposed  or  real  errors,  than  has  been ooneeded.     Underan 
ill-^josted  sjBtem,  as  I  hare  shown,  the  best  and  most  hon- 
orable impulses  of  a  Christian's  mind  maj  lead   to  real  and 
injurious  errors.    The  impulses  that  have  led  the  Old  School 
divine  to  the  adoption  of  the  idea  of  a  forfeiture  in  Adam 
are  honomble  impulses,  although  the  result  is  by  so  many 
regar^iod,  and,  as  I  think,  justly,  dishonorable  to  God  and 
injurious  to  man.     So  also  the  rejection  of  such  a  forfeiture, 
and  of  the  doctrine  oi*  depravity  with  it,  by  the  Unitarians, 
is  tlie  natural  and  logical  result  of  the  noblest  principles  and 
impulses  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  system  now  is,  though 
the  result  is  in  the  highest  degree  calamitous  and  dangerous. 
So,  Uxjj  the  impulses  of  the  various  classes  of  divines  who 
liave  tried  to  find  a  middle  ground  between  these  extremes 
are  honorable,  and  worthy  of  our  highest  sympathy  and 
rc8|K*ct. 

If  this  should  but  be  duly  recognized  as  the  ground  of 
mutual  respect  and  sympathy,  and  the  certain  assurance  of 
former  decisions  l>e  fr)r  a  time  suspended,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  review  the  whole  ground  once  more  with  the  pros- 
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pect  of  mutual  benefit  and  progress  in  the  truth.  The 
character  of  this  discussion  in  past  ages  has  been,  at  least 
on  the  surface,  too  sternly  unsympathizing.  I  say  on  the 
surface;  for,  after  all,  Augustine,  and  Pascal,  and  others 
like  them,  have  had  tender  hearts,  and  have  had  many  a 
struggle  to  suppress  the  impulses  of  their  own  honorable 
principles  and  emotions.  And  yet,  under  the  control,  as 
they  supposed,  of  divine  decisions,  they  overruled  them,  and 
sternly  enforced  their  convictions.  So  acting,  they  could 
not  afibrd  to  be  tender,  and  to  yield  to  their  feelings.  They 
must  be  unnaturally  stem  to  maintain  their  ground  at  all. 
Accordingly,  in  the  hour  of  battle  who  was  more  stern  than 
Augustine?  And  yet  even  he,  when  he  opens  his  heart  to 
Jerome,  reveals  the  sympathies  of  a  tender  spirit,  that 
sought  in  vain  to  find  repose  for  his  noblest  feelings  upon 
views  which,  after  all,  he  felt  constrained  to  adopt  and 
defend.  If  those  who  discuss  this  question  could  but  afibrd 
to  look  into  each  other's  hearts,  and  see  and  respect  the 
honorable  feelings  and  impulses  that  exist  there,  it  would 
soon  be  found  that  love  and  mutual  sympathy  can  do  what 
mere  argument  can  never  efiect. 

At  the  same  time,  argument  and  profound  discussion  ane 
necessary,  in  order  to  come  to  any  intelligent  and  harmo- 
nious results.  For  depravity  is  a  reality,  as  much  as  bodily 
disease ;  and  the  mind  cannot  be  happy  till  it  is  healed ; 
and  yet  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  are  no  less  a 
reality,  and  the  mind  must  suffer  till  they  are  recognized 
and  honored  in  all  their  legitimate  relations  both  to  God 
and  to  man. 

But,  preeminently,  the  great  want  of  the  age  is  the 
infusion  of  a  new  and  powerful  spirit  of  sympathy  and  love 
into  the  discussion  of  this  great  question.  Nothing  else  can 
so  enlarge  and  give  dignity  to  the  intellect.     Nothing  else 
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can  lead  to  that  candor  and  patience  and  comprehensioD  of 
views  which  are  indispensable  to  the  profitable  discussion  of 
so  vast  and  momentous  a  theme.  Nothing  else  can  avert 
those  premature,  superficial  and  passionate  committals, 
which  fatally  arrest  all  progress  in  true  knowledge,  and 
forever  shut  up  the  soul  in  a  narrow  circle  of  predetermined 
ideas,  without  enlargement  and  without  progress. 

And  does  not  the  time  call  for  such  an  increase  of  sym- 
pathy and  love  7  Is  there  not  an  urgent  necessity,  unknown 
before,  of  a  deeper  and  more  powerful  development  of 
Christian  experience  ?  Can  anything  else  resist  the  tenden- 
cies to  Naturalism,  Deism,  Pantheism  and  Infidelity,  which 
on  all  sides  pervade  the  community  7  A  superficial  doctrine 
of  depravity,  and  a  feebly-developed  Christian  experience, 
can  never  meet  the  great  crisis  of  the  age  which  is  coming 
on.  The  church  needs  to  be  strengthened  with  all  might 
by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  to  be  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love,  and  to  be  able  with  all  saints  to  comprehend  the 
height  and  depth  and  length  and  breadth  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  that  passcth  knowledge,  and  to  be  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God.  But,  without  that  deep  and  thorough  puri- 
fication which  results  from  deep  conviction  of  sin,  and  self- 
loathing  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God,  this  is  impossible. 
And  now,  with  all  humility,  I  would  say  that  my  deep 
mterest  in  the  views  which  I  have  presented  arises  from  a 
profound  conviction  of  their  adaptation,  and  of  their  neces- 
sity to  produce  this  result.  On  any  other  grounds,  I 
should  care  for  them  but  little,  for  this  is  the  great  interest 
of  the  age.  But  a  careful  ol)scrvation  of  the  experiences 
and  the  discussions  of  the  present  and  of  past  ages  has  led 
me  to  my  present  convictions. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  God,  in  his  providence,  is  prepar- 
mg  the  way  for  a  more  profound  and  universal  conscious- 
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ness  cf  the  deep  depravity  of  man.  Experience  is  proving, 
more  and  more,  the  superficiality  of  Pelagianism  to  disclose 
and  to  heal  the  deep  depravity  of  the  human  soul.  And  I 
cannot  but  joyfully  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
fact  that  the  work  on  Regeneration,  by  E.  H.  Sears,  of 
which  I  have  before  spoken,  distinctly  discards  the  Pelagian 
theory,  and  adopts  a  deeper  and  more  radical  view.  Of 
Pelagianism  he  thus  speaks:  ^^  May  we  suggest  that  it 
is  a  survey  of  human  nature  only  upon  the  surface,  without 
sounding  its  mystic  and  troubled  deep  ?  Hence  those  who 
adopt  it  so  often  recede  from  it,  as  the  mysteries  that  lie 
within  successively  reveal  themselves.  Hence  a  church 
formedaround  this  as  one  of  its  central  principles  will  sel- 
dom retain  that  class  of  minds  whose  habits  of  thought  are 
ascetic  or  introspective,  or  whose  deep  and  surging  sensibl- 
ities  demand  some  potent  voice  to  guide  and  to  soothe  them, 
some  light  to  explain  their  dark  and  terrible  on-goings. 
Its  recruits  come  from  the  side  of  the  world;  not  fror» 
those  who  had  .before  left  it,  and  are  passing  on  to  deeper 
experiences."  These  deeper  experiences  he  proceeds  to 
delineate  in  a  most  affecting  and  impressive  way.  He  utters 
an  earnest  and  long-needed  warning  against  the  spurious 
religionism  that  springs  from  the  into^^ication  of  pride,  in 
which  '' self-contemplation  is  the  highest  devotion,  and 
self-worship  the  daily  ritual."  He  gives  a  striking  de- 
scription of  conviction  of  sin,  in  the  light  of  the  divine  law. 
'*  The  eternal  law  shines  down  through  our  being,  and  shows 
our  desires  and  aims,  in  opposition  to  itb  own  sanctity.  It 
is  the  hatefulness  of  the  selfish  will  in  the  presence  of  the 
All-Pure.  Doubtless,  the  revelation  is  at  first  humiliating 
and  painful.  In  that  hour  of  self-conviction,  the  burden  of 
our  most  inherent  corruption  hangs  heavy  on  our  souls. 
Two  ideas,  for  the  time,  take  sole  possession  of  our  minds, 
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sBifn^^vUesopeofovTinm.  Oor  inmoBt  self  hov 
iLiguscd!  The  dhine  natoie  boir  duding  and  dieidfid 
SL  is  2t:cBheB!~*  ^  *^  ^' He  who  before  was  oomphoeDt 
li  sEasSoi  vi&  tbe  Aam%  of  a  wefming  morality  is 

I jsdL  as  a  li^  from  out  of  himaelf  is  let 
dbe  OBDtnl  pbees  of  his  being,  and  reveals 
oe  fiBCRS  eoR^suQ  that  hiifcs  throogh  all  its  winding 
JSam  &fae  has  been  his  standaid  <^  right,  how 
lOEiv  beat  his  ain&  and  what  imporitiea  haTe  tainted 
i^aj%!.  qf  hgcoDfaci!  'I  tfaoo^t  myself  aliye  with- 
es: mt  law/  and  die  great  apostle :  *bat  when  flie  com- 

sin  remed,  and  I  died.'  When  the 
law  skoae  Sxlhf  die  ain  dat  waa  in  me  came  foil 
ihe  ramgt  of  my  oooacioasneaB.  and  instead  of  spiritoal 
I  fioi  &sfe  a  mass  of  death."  *  *  "What  we 
~e  ZK-w  isscrf^ei  is  sometimes  called  '  OHiyiction  of  bIil' 
£izi  h  ':s  iZfi'Te  than  thai.  Sin  pertains  only  to  what  is 
-aracg  Iz.  C'zr  r:I::::42a  an<l  actioas.  Bat  now  the  sources 
ic  s^^  ^"J^  •i^^^'cT  than  all  volition  and  action,  are  shown 
iz-  ^f :  f:r  ibe  t^i^  diagoises  of  oar  self-love  having  with- 
e:ieii  ^^^r  oDier  the  beams  of  the  divine  coantenanoe.  the 
d^seisei  =^&ss  wh'>5e  hidden  motions  had  swayed  oar  voli- 
t:-:c5  izti  <Moiact  is  diaolosed.  and  makes  us  cry.  ^  Who  shall 
c-'irer  us  £:'>2i  this  loiy  of  death  ? ' "  (pp.  149, 150.)  His 
^iescrif  ^i-ii  •:•:  tie  process  of  regeneration  b  no  less  heart- 
n:  rizg  azi'i  i5cciiiig.  I  hail  these  developments  of  doctrine 
wiih  '.iee-  az.i  uclisst laMed  joy:  and  that  joy  is  increased  by 
the  sir:xrirv  with  which  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  Execn- 
tire  C:>ci2i:rtee  c«f  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  as  a 
clear  and  sarong  statement  of  the  practical  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  of  a  profound  reUgioos  experience.  The 
author  well  says  that  if  any  of  his  reasonings  ^^  should  not 
aound  like  the  traditional  utterances  of  denomination,  they 
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may  yet  be  just  as  worthy  of  attention ;  "  a  thought  whick 
all  men  woald  do  well  to  ponder. 

Yet,  I  am  not  able  to  agree  with  the  estimable  author  in 
his  views  of  the  origin  of  this  depravity  of  nature  that  lies 
beneath  the  will,  and  which  he  does  not  regard  as  properly 
sinful.  He  ascribes  it  to  tradition,  by  descent  from  preced- 
ing sinful  generations.  '^It  is  an  inherited,  disordered 
nature  impersonated  in  each  individual."  '^  Adam  began  the 
work  of  the  degradation  of  the  species ;  the  balance  between 
good  and  evil  began  to  dip  the  wrong  way ;  his  successors 
kept  adding  to  the  weight.  Sin  became  more  &cile  with 
every  generation,  till  the  scale  came  heavily  down.  And 
this  is  THE  FALL  OF  MAN."  ^' With  primitive  man  began 
the  descending  seriee,  and  it  kept  on  till  the  time  of  Christ. 
Then  the  ascending  series  began,  and  it  will  keep  on  till  it 
comes  up  to  the  level  of  that  height  where  began  the  march 
of  humanity."  But  how  does  this  view  agree  with  facts? 
Were  not  men  as  much,  or  even  more,  depraved  before  the 
flood,  according  to  the  Bible,  than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
sinde  1  Will  not  there  be  also  a  revolt  immediately  after 
the  millenium  1  Are  the  children  in  a  long  line  of  holy  fam- 
ilies in  their  own  consciousness  less  depraved  ?  Was  it  so  in 
President  Edwards,  whose  experience  we  have  given  7  Yet 
he  came  from  a  long  line  of  holy  ancestry.  Moreover,  when 
I  see  new-created  souls  coming  under  this  law,  and  beginning 
an  eternal  existence  in  depraved  society,  as  men  sink  deeper 
from  generation  to  generation,  I  cannot  recognize  the  jus- 
tice or  honor  of  God ;  I  cannot  admit  that  such  souls  have 
ever  had  a  fair  probation.  I  cannot  but  apply  to  this  point 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Watts  concerning  the  law  of  generation, 
which  I  have  quoted  on  p.  347.  I  admit  that  certain 
causes  of  depravity  are  transmitted  by  the  material  system. 
But  the  central  elements  of  a  sinful  spirit,  pride,  selfish- 
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Bess,  self-will,  enyy,  and  the  like,  do  not,  in  fiict,  rise  ni 
sink  in  successive  generations ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  thidr 
that  it  Is  in  the  power  of  matter,  or  of  any  law  of  g^^ieratkn, 
to  originate  or  to  remove  them.  Whilst,  therefore,  I  rejoioi 
in  the  depth  of  experience  indicated  in  the  woric  of  Mr 
Sears,  I  cannot  accord  with  his  views  of  the  origin  of 
human  depravity,  and  of  its  changing  scale.  Yet  I  im- 
measurably prefer  his  views  to  the  saperficial  Pelagianism 
which  he  justly  rejects. 

But  to  me  nothing  seems  folly  to  meet  the  facts  of  his- 
tory and  of  the  Bible,  the  condnct  of  God  in  so  entirdj 
blaming  and  condemning  man,  and  the  existence  of  ''  those 
masses  of  sin  and  misery,"  of  which  Dr.  Dewey  spesks, 
^^  that  overwhelm  ns  with  wonder  and  awe,"  and  of  those 
"  depths  of  Satan  "  to  which  our  Saviour  refers,  but  the  view 
which  I  have  advanced.  To  my  mind,  every  view  is  super- 
ficial that  cannot  sound  all  of  these  depths,  and  analyze 
history  as  we  find  it  to  the  very  bottom ;  and  every  view  is 
at  war  mth  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  which  under- 
takes to  go  to  such  depths  without  preexistence. 

The  doctrine  of  the  fall  in  Adam  was  designed  to  be  the 
foundation  and  defence  of  a  radical  doctrine  of  depravity. 
Yet  it  is,  and  has  been  in  all  ages,  the  real,  great  and  log- 
ical fountain-head  of  Pelagianism ;  and,  if  we  would  seek 
security  from  these  tendencies,  and  find  a  system  which,  in 
all  its  parts,  tends  to  deep  views  of  depravity,  and  a  pro- 
found Christian  experience,  we  must  resort  to  the  doctrine 
preexistence. 

To  evince  the  truth  of  these  statements,  let  us,  for  a 
moment,  suppose  the  system  which  I  have  delineated  to  be 
true,  and  that  the  whole  Christian  community  have  adopted 
it  as  thoroughly  as  they  have  heretofore  the  doctrine  of 
the  &11  in  Adam.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  reason,  the 
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imagination,  the  association  of  ideas,  have  come  tinder  itd 
full  power ;  and,  now,  let  us  inquire  to  what  results  the 
system  would  naturally  and  necessarily  tend.  We  can,  in 
this  way,  form  some  judgment  of  the  power  of  the  indirect 
and  collateral  evidence  which  sustains  its  truth ;  for  a  sys- 
tem of  &lsehood  cannot  tend  to  produce  the  effects  of  truth, 
nor  a  system  of  truth  those  of  falsehood. 

In  general,  then,  I  assert  that  the  natural  and  necessary 
effect  of  a  full  and  firm  belief  of  the  system,  as  I  have  set  it 
forth,  is  to  give  the  deepest  views  of  human  depravity  and  of 
original  sin,  and  to  make  regeneration,  or  moral  renovation, 
philosophically  the  great  practical  end  of  both  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  systems,  and  to  concentrate  their  united 
influence,  through  the  various  powers  of  man,  upon  a  pro- 
found development  of  this  great  change. 

I  say  that  it  makes  regeneration  the  great  practical  end 
philosophically.  For,  if  it  is  believed  that  the  mind  has 
been  so  affected  by  sinful  action,  previous  to  birth,  as  to  be 
bom  depraved,  and  full  of  sinful  tendencies,  and  disjoined 
from  God,  its  true  life, —  and,  if  it  is  believed  that  this 
material  system  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  but  has  been  so 
framed  as  by  its  analogies  to  illustrate  regeneration  and 
spiritual  life,  and  to  aid  in  producing  them, —  then  there  is 
nothing  in  the  system  to  turn  away  the  mind  from  the  great 
practical  end  of  Christianity.  By  the  very  supposition,  the 
thing  to  be  done  is  not  to  develop  the  good  tendencies  of  a 
new-created  mind  in  its  normal  state,  but  to  eradicate  the 
evil  tendencies  of  a  sinful  mind  in  a  fallen  state,  and  to 
new-create  it  in  holiness.  And  there  is  nothing  which  can 
logically  supplant  or  supersede  this  work. 

Indeed,  this  tendency  of  the  system  is  so  obvious  that  it 
has  never  been  denied.  For  this  reason,  no  doubt,  it  is 
that  the  Princeton  divines  recognize  Julius  Miiller  as  clearly 

46* 
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on  the  right  side  of  th '  great  question  at  issue.  £ 
in  the  Bihliothecc  3icra  he  is  represented  as 
firmlj  a  thorou^'  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Au 
ako,  saw  this  rc^rtiit  very  clearly ;  and  in  one  of  his 
works, —  that  on  free-will, —  when  the  first  frcedon 
mind  had  not  been  influenced  by  church  autliori 
favorably  disposed  towards  this  view,  and  left  it  opi 
any  one  who  would  to  adopt  it.  Hence,  Cudwortl 
sents  him  is  having  '^  a  favor  and  kindness  for  it,  ii 
that  he  :  j  sometimes  staggering  in  this  point,  and  tl 
to  be  c  great  secret  whether  men's  souls  existed  befo 
gc'iV«tions  or  no ;  and,  somewhere,  concludes  it  \ 
:^;.  -ler  of  indifferency,  wherein  every  one  may  h 
liberty  of  opening  either  way  without  offence." 

To  me  it  is  highly  probable  that  Augustine  won 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  prccxistence,  had  it  not  been 
influence  of  certain  decisions  of  the  church  on  the 
mental  system,  which  had  sprung  from  her  Gnos 
ascetic  tendencies.  Indeed,  this  is  a  fair  inferenc 
some  of  his  statements ;  for  he  found  great  difficulties 
have  seen,  in  Jerome's  ^^ew  of  the  constimt  creation 
souls  from  age  to  age,  and  no  less  in  the  theory  of  tl 
enition  of  souls ;  and  not  unfrequently  he  said,  espec 
his  book  on  the  origin  of  the  soul,  that  he  could  i 
which  was  the  true  \'iew.  Eucherius,  Bishop  of 
and  Alcuin  of  old,  took  the  same  ground :  and  Doo 
asserts  that  Luther,  and  most  otlier  tcacliei*s  eniii 
wisdom,  have  coincided  with  them.  Tliis,  it  will 
served,  is  a  virtual  confession  that,  after  all,  the  4 
is  not  settled  that  the  common  view  of  Horn.  5  :  12- 
correct ;  for,  if  it  is,  the  idea  of  preexistence  is  exckn 
a  divine  decision.  How  different  would  have  be 
course  of  events,  had  Augustine  and  other  leading 
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when  the  question  was  first  thoroughly  discussed,  been  left 
unembarrassed  by  the  Gnostic  and  ascetic  dogmas  of  the 
church,  which  had  abeady  dishonored  marriage,  exalted 
celibacy  and  monasticism,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  eccle- 
siastical despotism  in  the  system  of  sacramental  regenera- 
tion and  sanctification  !  The  spirit  of  these  corrupt  systems 
is  opposed  to  preexistence  as  I  have  developed  it,  since  it 
is  at  war  with  Gnosticism,  whilst  they  imply  and  are  based 
upon  the  origin  of  sin  through  the  material  system,  which  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Gnosticism.  Considering,  there- 
fore, the  powerful  Gnostic  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  age, 
^nd  the  power  of  church  authority,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Augustine  did  not  succeed  in  rising  above  it  so  &r 
as  to  adopt  and  develop  the  system  of  preexistence  as  I 
Lave  set  it  forth, —  a  system  which  in  its  principles  an(^ 
spirit  would  have  been  utterly  at  war  with  Gnosticism  ic 
every  form. 

0^^  thing,  however,  is  clear,  from  this  general  view :  tbas 
it  has  been  seen  and  conceded,  in  every  age,  that  the  doc* 
trine  of  preexistent  sin  does  tend  to  a  deep  and  thorough 
view  of  depravity  and  regeneration,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned on  the  ground  of  any  Pelagian  or  other  dangerous 
tendencies.  The  same,  however,  cannot  be  truly  said  of 
the  common  doctrine  of  the  &11  in  Adam ;  for,  though  it  is 
meant  to  be  the  basis  of  a  deep  doctrine  of  depravity  and 
regeneration,  and  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  such,  nev- 
ertheless it  tends  at  once,  and  with  great  logical  power,  to 
Pelagianism.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain ;  for  it  implies,  of 
course,  a  denial  of  preexistence,  and  an  assertion  that  man 
enters  this  world  as  a  new-created  being.  But  in  this  is, 
of  necessity,  contained  an  unanswerable  logical  argument 
for  Pelagianism.  For  it  has  been  conceded  on  all  hands, 
and  MOST  stbongly  by  thb  most  orthodox,  that  the  laws 
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of  honor  and  right  denmnd  of  the  Orestor  to  ooiifer  oh 
created  beings  natures  in  a  normal  and  well-balanced  state, 
tending  to  good,  and  needing  only  development  in  a  natiinl 
direction.  It  follows,  of  course,  since  God  is  honorable  and 
just,  that  he  does  confer  on  all  new-bom  minds  such  na- 
tures ;  and  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Pelagianism. 
A  more  just,  natural  and  logical  conclusion  was  never 
drawn  &om  any  premises  whatever.  It  is  perfectly  plain, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  common  doctrine  of  the  fiill  of  Adam, 
there  are  the  logical  seeds  of  pure  Pela^anism,  ready  to 
spring  up  at  all  times.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  has 
always  been  so  hard  to  exterminate  this  dangerous  system. 
The  church  has  always  furnished  the  premises  which  led  t^ 
it,  and  has  thus  been  obliged  to  meet  it  at  a  logical  disad- 
vantage. 

I  have  show^  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  a  fiilse  decision, 
made  nearly  fifteen  centuries  ago,  under  the  overruling 
influence  of  a  church  deeply  sunk  in  the  spirit  and  tlie 
errors  of  Gnosticism.  Pious  sa  Augustine  was,  he  auld 
not  so  far  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age  as  to  introduce  a 
system  the  logical  development  of  which  would,  as  I  have 
shown,  have  cut  up  Gnosticism  by  the  roots.  Hence, 
though  he  saw  the  power  of  pret^xistence  to  explain  v^iginal 
sin,  and  at  first  looked  upon  it  with  favor,  he  yielded  to  a 
corrupt  ecclesiastical  influence,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  false 
translation,  and  a  false  realistic  philosophy,  ho  introduced 
that  false  decision,  concerning  the  great  problem  of  the  for- 
feifruro  of  rights  by  the  human  race,  which  has  been  to 
ever)  subsequent  generation  the  fountain-head  of  errors 
fcnd  divisions.  There  is  but  one  true  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem possible,  and  that  is  through  preoxistent  sin. 

Since  then,  the  general  views  which  he  introduced  have 
been  sustained  against  the  protests  of  the  [trinciples  of 
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equity  and  honor,  by  the  supposed  testimony  of  God,  in 
Som.  5 :  12 — 19,  although  the  uniform  opinion  of  the 
church  for  nearly  the  four  preceding  centuries  had  been  that 
the  sentence  referred  to  in  that  passage  was  merely  natural 
death.  I  cannot  but  believe,  however,  that  any  one  who  will 
candidly  consider  what  I  have  said  on  that  point  will  see 
that  there  is  no  divine  testimony  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  a 
forfeiture  in  Adam,  or  of  a  fall  in  Adam  in  any  way.  But. 
if  this  supposed  testimony  &lls  away,  then,  unless  we  admit 
of  preexistent  sin,  we  come  once  more  logically  to  the  result 
that  men,  as  new-created  minds,  are  in  their  normal  state, 
and  need  only  culture  and  development ;  and  this  is  Pela- 
gianism,  and  scientifically  apd  logically  at  once  cuts  up  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  by  Me  roots. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  which  I  present  makes 
regeneration  the  only  logical  or  philosophical  end  of  the 
system ;  and  the  laws  of  honor  and  right,  instead  of  turning 
man  from  it,  impel  him  towards  it  with  all  their  energy. 
For,  if  God  has  not  injured  man,  but  has  conferred  on  him 
undeserved  mercy  through  this  system,  then  every  principle 
of  honor,  as  well  as  of  interest,  calls  on  him  to  yield  to  the 
divine  influences,  and  to  comply  with  the  divine  injunction 
to  cast  away  all  his  transgressions,  and  to  make  to  himself 
a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  lest  he  die  forever. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  strength  of  the  case.  For  the 
view  which  I  present  not  only  unites  the  reason,  and  the 
dictates  of  equity  and  honor,  in  the  great  work  of  regenera- 
tion, but  it  also  concentrates  the  united  energies  of  both  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  systems,  through  other  powerful 
faculties  of  man,  upon  the  great  end  of  regeneration.  Man 
has  not  only  reason,  by  which  he  longs  after  and  delights 
to  behold  a  systematic  unity  of  all  things, —  he  not  only  caa 
be  influenced  through  his  intellectual,  logical  and  mora] 
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powers, —  bat  he  is  powerfully  a&cted  through  his  imag- 
malion,  and  the  association  of  ideas.  The  work  of  iDonu 
renovation  can  never  be  carried  to  its  highest  point,  if  these 
faculties  are  arrayed  against  it,  or  divided  against  eadi 
other.  But,  if  we  derive  sin  from  Adam  through  natund 
generation,  these  powers  are  arrayed  against  the  work  of 
regeneration.  Man  finds  himself  at  once  bound  in  a  ma- 
terial system,  which  he  is  obliged  to  regard  as  tending  to 
corrupt  the  soul, —  a  system  polluting  and  polluted. 

Let  any  one  read  the  development  of  this  subject  by 
Turretin,  or  by  Watts,  or  by  Ridgeley,  or  by  Willard,  or  by 
hundreds  of  others,  and  see  if  it  is  not  so.  Even  if  any  try 
theoretically  to  disavow  it,  it  comes  practically  to  this  issue. 
But,  if  sin  comes  through  generation  and  the  material  sys- 
tem, then,  as  in  the  Romish  church,  marriage  is  dishonored, 
and  the  imagination  and  association  of  ideas  defile  and  are 
defiled.  But.  if  the  origin  of  sin  is  thrown  back  into  a  spirit- 
ual state, —  if  this  system  is  made  to  aid  in  regeneration, 
if  all  its  analogies,  properly  understood  and  used,  tend  to  it, 
—  then  is  marriage  honored,  and  the  imagination  and  the 
association  of  ideas  are  purified  at  once,  and  unite  their 
energies  in  the  great  work  of  moral  renovation. 

Thus  the  views  which  I  present  alone  avert  all  tenden- 
cies to  Pelagianism,  and  make  a  supernatural  regeneration 
the  great  and  philosophical  end  of  the  system.  They  also 
provide  the  means  of  deep  and  thorough  sanctification. 
Moreover,  they  present  to  the  sanctified  reason  that  com- 
plete unity  of  the  spiritual  and  material  worlds  in  one 
intelligible  system  which  meets  the  highest  intellectual  and 
philosophical  wants  of  the  mind.  They  also  give  a  true 
system  of  mental  philosophy,  based  on  an  investigation  of 
the  normal  state  of  the  mind,  the  nature  and  laws  of  unper- 
vcrted  free  agency,  the  effects  of  sin  on  the  faculties,  and 
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the  changes  needed  to  restore  the  mind  to  its  true  and 
original  harmony  and  life  in  Grod. 

So,  also,  they  fully  develop  the  idea  of  God,  so  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  mind  thoroughly  regenerated  and 
purified; — holy  and  just, yet  not  an  unfeeling  and  arbitrary 
God,  but  sympathetic,  tender,  gentle,  patient,  condescend- 
ing, as  well  as  all- wise  and  all-mighty. 

The  great  end  and  final  result  of  the  system  is  also  one 
which  deeply  interests  the  feelings  and  excites  the  imagina- 
tion. It  is  the  redemption  of  the  church,  and  her  eternal 
union  to  God,  in  infinite  love,  for  the  highest  and  most 
benevolent  ends.  Viewed  from  this  point  of  vision,  what  a 
history  is  that  of  the  church  !  What  tragedies  of  suffering 
does  it  involve,  but  how  glorious  the  final  result !  It  thus 
opens  the  way  to  pure  and  perfect  emotion,  in  sympathy 
with  GtxL  and  the  universe ;  for  it  discloses  the  great  centre 
of  God's  emotion,  and  brings  the  mind  into  sympathy  with 
him  and  with  his  angels,  with  reference  thereto. 

It  discloses,  also,  the  great  centre  of  spiritual  beauty,  in 
the  united  loveliness  of  Grod  and  the  church.  Out  of  Zion, 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  is  seen  to  shine.  It  thus 
explains  the  analogies  of  this  spiritual  beauty,  as  seen  in 
the  highest  beauty  of  man  and  woman,  and  in  their  union, 
and  also  in  nature.  It  thus  purifies,  develops  and  elevates, 
the  imagination.  It  also  aids,  as  nothing  else  can,  to  sub* 
ordinate,  control  and  sanctify,  the  appetites  and  the  senses. 
It  employs  the  association  of  ideas  to  link  all  things  to  the 
glorious  and  holy  ends  of  the  system.  In  marriage,  and  in 
the  family,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  glorious 
consummation  of  all  things  at  the  close  of  this  dispensation. 
The  changes  of  day  and  night,  the  revolving  seasons,  the 
varied  colors  of  the  landscape,  and  of  morning  and  evening, 
are  linked  by  spiritual  associations  and  analogies  to  thA 
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universal  system.  Thus  this  bcvltj  imparts  to  all  oljeeM 
and  events  of  this  earthly  soene  a  heavenly  color  all 
radiance.  I 

Thus  this  dispensation,  truly  viewed,  gives  rise  to  a  sjs.1 
tern  of  education  which  so  trains  man  as  to  sanctify  aoil 
unite  all  his  powers,  and  in  no  respect  to  divide  the  nnoil 
against  itself  It  unites  &ith  and  reason,  and  makes  1 1 
supernatural  development  rational.  It  sanctifies  the  v(sli  I 
and  life  in  all  their  parts.  I 

It  exposes,  moreover,  the  delusive  nature  of  those  ideas  I 
of  progress  which  are  caused  by  the  illusions  of  pride,  h 
discloses  the  true  end  of  this  world  as  a  moral  hospital,  and 
makes  it  apparent  that  humiliation,  confession  of  sin,  aod 
purification  and  pardon,  are  the  final  results  of  the  truest 
and  highest  progress.  Life  thus  becomes  sober,  the  world 
is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  spiritual  ends,  and  heaven  is  seen 
to  be  the  true  and  only  home. 

It  explains  God^s  mode  of  discipline  and  culture  by 
triak  varied  and  severe,  and  the  reasons  why  He  so  highlj 
values  the  faith  and  patience,  and  other  graces  of  his  peo- 
ple thus  produced.  It  enables  Christians  to  understand  for 
what  glorious  ends  God  is  training  them,  and  for  what  pur- 
poses they  will  be  called  on  to  put  forth  their  powers,  as 
kings  and  priests  to  God  forever.  It  thus  furnishes  the 
noblest  end,  the  highest  standard,  and  the  most  powerful 
motives  for  self-culture ;  and  makes  life,  from  beginning  to 
end,  a  constant  system  of  education  for  eternity. 
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